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JOHN SHEFFI ELD, 


DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. 


WITH THE LIFE OF THE AUTHOR. 


Mufe ! 't is enough; 


And thou ſhalt live, for 


E DIN BU RA 
AT THE Apoilo Preſs, ar THE MAnTiNG. 


Anno 1780. 
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| POEFTICAL WORKS 


oF TAE MosT NOBLE 


TOHN SHEFFIELD, 
| DUKE FR FENCING HAN | 


: * 


' CONTAINING HIS 


155 MISCELLANIES, PROLOGUE rs, 
' 'ODES, CHORUSES, 
EPISTLES, PeIMITATIONS, 
1. £< 
ANSLATIONS, 


SONGS, 


Of all thoſe arts in vll G e excel, ä 

Nature's chief maſterpiece is writing well. 8 

No writing lifts exalted man ſo high * 

As ſacred and ſoul-moving Poeſy: 98 

No kind of work requires ſo nice a touch, 

W if well-finiſh'd, nothing ſhines ſo much. 
Ess. ON POETRY. 


EDINBURG: 


Ar THE Apollo Piꝛeſs, By Tur MARTING. ; 
* | Anno 88 : | 
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I OHN: eee Duke of een a no- 


Pleman of diſtinguiſhed abilities, both natural and ac- 


quired, was born in 1649 . After the death of his fa- 
ther, Edmund Earl af Mulgrave, which happened in 
3658, the care of educating this ſon, then nine years 
of age, was committed tota governor. In the then 
diſtracted ſtate of the public affairs at home that gen- 
tleman travelled into France with his pupil, who was 
ſo little ſatisfied with his tutor's conduct as to diſ- 
miſs him in a few years“; hen the young Earl, find 
ing himſelf deſicient in ſeueral branches of learning, 
ok 375 noble reſolution. to N chat defect 8 


* We are bold that, u upon their 278 in B the go- 
wernor, with great earnceftnefs, cautloned his ward againſt 
kneeling:whenever he met the oſt in proceſſion, exhorting 
Him 21 7 710 that 3 with the cuſtom of the country 
an 2 t our young ain litening with 


—— before * met ſuch a ene, which happening to be 


in the duſk of the evening at the corner of a ſtrect, to avoid 
Kneeling he made his utmoſt efforts to flip into a ſhop fo fud- 
denly as to tumble over his governor, ho had fallen on his 
knees the moment that the hoſt appeared. It would be idle to 
Jook ; any further for the cauſe of his laſing all his goyerning 
| authority. However, it is probable the pupil's uncommon 
1hare'of good ſenſe wauld have prevailed fo far as to fotain 
him for the advantage of his literary inſtructions, if he had not 
ſound him n A gh ne 1 of his 1 _ 


Wiſe, 


r 


0 


= | LIFE OF BUCKINGHAM. ny 
| his own induſtry; and the Tequel of theſe memoirs 


will in ſome meaſure ſhew to what a degree of per- 
fection he finiſhed his deſign. However intent as he 
was to complete that taſk, his ardent thirſt _—_— | 
titaty glory drew him early into action. 44} 

In 1666, at the age of ſeventeen, he 8 
teer in the firſt Dutch war to ſea.” A conduct ſo de- 


voted to the ſervice of his country procured him the 


cominand of one of thoſe independent troops of horſe 


which were raiſed the following year to defend our 


coaſts from the inſults of that enemy. He remained 


In his quarters at Dover till the concluſion of the peace, 


when thoſe troops were diſbanded; foon after which, 


at the next meeting of the parliament in October, 
though ſo much under the age prefixed for voting in 


the Houſe of Peers, he received a writ to fit there; 


5 which being rejected by the Houſe on that account, 
be acquieſced not unwillingly, the heat of youth'then 


inclining him more te the affairs of love and gallantry, 
which, by his own confeſſion, he engaged in with too 
much eagerneſs, and even without interruption. How- 
ever, he did not ſuffer his pleaſures to depreſs or ſink 
his genius, though he employed his Muſe to heighten 
their reliſh “, which in that view was far from being 


| frrictly hike, Theſe merits ſet him in high favour 


at Court, by which means he was very ſerviceable i in 


* Several of his poetical pieces were written i in thisintorval 
beraten the firſt and fecond Dutch wars. N 


} 
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petal the Laureat's place in 1668 for Mr. Dry- 
den, whom, as a brother poet, he had taken into his 
particular friendſhip. In this inter val too nice a ſen- 


bility in the point of honour engaged him in a very 


fingular quarrel with e the: We Earl 1 a 


; cheſter ®,. ak: 4 I 18 2 7 Ne, * o 4 Z - «{ 3 $a” of , L 


25 4 Being 1 that . Earl of Rockefier had fald — 
thing maliciouſly of him, he immediately ſent à mettled friend 
of his, Colonel Afton, with a challenge. Wilmot denied the 
words; and though our challenger was ſoon convinced his ſy- 


ſpicion was falſe, yet he fooliſhly thought the f mere report o- 


dliged him to go on with the quarrel. Since it could not be a- 
voided, Wilmot choſe to fight on horſeback, and accordingly 


met our hero next morning at the place appointed; but in- 


ſtead vf one Mr. Porter, whom he affured Aſton he would make 
his ſecond, he brought an errant-life-guard man whom na 


body knew. Mr. Aſton taking exception to this, n on 


account of his being ſo much better mounted than they, th 


ene 


Lord Rocheſter and I were riding into the next field in order 
to it, he told me that he had at firft choſen to fight on hotſe= 


„ back, becauſe he was ſo weak with a certain diſtemper that 
che found himſelf unfit to fight at all, much leſs'on foot? 


At this, which was deemed a plain conſeſſing himſelf à coward, 
his antagoniſt, whoſe anger was appeafed by the diſcovery of | 
the falſeneſs of the charge which had kindled it, puſhed him 
upon the conſideration of the neceſſity there would be, incaſe 
they thould not fight, of clearing his own character by telling 
the truth of the matter. Wilmot ſubmitted to the condition, 
Hoping his challenger would not defire the advantage of having 


to do with any man in fo weak a condition. I replied,” con» 

tinues our. Author, that by ſuch an argument he had lafici. 
ently tied my hands, upon condition I might call our ſeconds 
to be witneſs of the whole buſineſs, which he conſented to, 
and ſo we parted,” Mr. Afton, on their return to London, 


wrote down every word and circumitance of the whole that 


* 2 * a > 4 F a x * 


/ 


vi Tier our nurn. 


At the breaking out of the-ſecond Datch! war in 
160, he went again to ſea, a: volunteer under the 
Duke of York, and beha ved ſu gallatitly at the famous 


battle of Solebay, that immediately upon his return 


to London the King gave him the / command of the 
Royal Katharine, the beſt ſecond-rate ſhip then in 


the navy, a favour which was in the higheſt degree 


acceptable to him. But, notwithſtanding that, we 
find him, though at ſea, che enſuing year, yet acting 


in the poſt and with the commiſſion of a Colonel, 


having himſelf raiſed a regiment of foot to ſerve in 
the laid forces, ſent (with the flect) under the com- 
mand of Monſieur de Schomberg, with whom he 
now lived in a good degree of familiarity and friend - 


| ſhip.” Theſe forces being ſet on ſhore in the ſum- 


mer by the commandof thendmiral, Prince Ropers 
Abi 35 Ei IT . 6 

had palſed, and diſperſed it abroad! -which being never int 
teaft either contradicted or reſented by Lord Rocheſter, en+ 
tirely ruined his reputation as to courage. So ſays'our Author 
and. the ſeveral challenges which were ſent to that Lord after- 
wards, together with his behaviour on-thoſe-occafions, are a 
full proof of the truth of the fact in general. However, it can» 
not eſcape the reader's notice that the Earl of Mulgrave eon: 
denins himſelf at land equally 2880 * e e 15 aun 72170 
in particular. | 

* he hate tons both fea ts were eaten 
chief dy that Prince with the title of Generaliſſimo. We have 
the following account af the quarrel betwixt the land and ſea 
commanders, which occaſioned this order of the latter, wheres 
by the land forces lay idle at Yarmouth without doing any 
thing the whole ſummer. It ſeems Monſieur Schomberg, by the 
ad vice of our volunteer, and the conſent of the captain of the 
Mip where he was, had Jung WY in the throuds one of the co- 
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while they lay encamped there, our FAY 60 the 
great mortification of Schomberg his general, was 
favoured by his Majeſty" with the promiſe of a blue 
ribband, and upon his atrival at Court was appoĩnt- 
ed Colonel ofthe old a me! joined egg 


Wers af bur colonet'f egit, L a fa for the land meer 
to know the Gilp where p.m 3 — was, — dere 


colonel on the a bullet was heard whizzin over 
their heads, which was prefently followed by another. Upon 
this they began to think;cannon-bullets:that came ſo, near a 
little worth the minding, and were ſurpriſed to perceive they 


© came from the admiral. All agreeing this was done to expreſs 


his diſlike of the fignal, Clement, captain of the ſhip, was dif- 
patched to-explain the reaſon of it. The Prince had ſent” 

lieutenant, Whitley, with his poſitive command to pull down 
the flag; but he arriving on board the Greyhound "juſt after 
Captain Clement had. left it, Whitley, was deſired to return 
with this anſwer, that if his Highneſs continued in the ſame 
mind after hearing the occaſion from Clement, the flag ſhould 
be taken down immediately. The Prince ſeeing Whitley's/boat 
come from the Greyhound and the flag not taken down, and 
Captain Clement juſt arrived on board him, in great anger or- 
dered him to be eläpt ihto the bilboes, without ſo much as 
hearing either him or his meſſage, and commanded the gun - 
ner to ſink the Greyhound immediately if the flag was not 
taken down. In this extremity the volunteers of quality on 
board the Prince, having aſked leave, were connived at by him 
in going to the Greyhound, where they found it eaſy to per · 
ſuade them to pull down their flag rather than be ſunk; but 
all together were not able to pacify the general, who inter- 
preted all this procgeding to come from an old pique in Prince 
Rupert, who, he ſaid, was otherwiſe too well bred to uſe an 
old acquaintance and a foreigner i ſuc a brutal manner; as 
Ke called it W SON. 004 L292 (00214 Sg | - 


k 


af hie on yo By this means he n 
commilbon after the peace, which was concluded be · | 


| Vice, having obtained leave of Kir 
1 @ campaign ander che celebrated Marſhal de Turenne, 
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fore the expiration of 1 the other. 


new golonels were diſbanded: 1 non ft rf 


een afecr hjtindalpett ities thä weder af the Gat» 


ter, May the 29th 1674, he was made Gentleman of 


the Bedchamber ta his Majeſty; but. being fill de- 
Arous to exerciſe and improve his military character; 
notwithſtanding Nature had formed him DARLEY 
Lor ſhining in a' court, he went into the French ſer+ 
> Charles to make 


About this time he bad ſome erpectatlons of having 
the ficlt regiment of F Foot-guards; he depended upon 


che joint intereſt of the two Dukes of York and Mon- 
mouth, but was diſappointed" by the latter; upon 


whole diſgrace however, in 1679, the Earl was ap- 
ed Lord-lieutenant of the county of York, and 
Zovernor of Hull, in his room. The ſame year he 
wrote his piece entijed The Character of a Tory; 
and the next yeathe gave a ſignal proof of his loyalty 
in commanding the forces ordered for the relief of 
Tangier: Having voluntarily offered his ſervice for 
that command, his honour would not ſuffer him to 
recede, notwithſtanding he apprehended a deſign ; a- 
| rnd his life “, by the appointment of a ſhip to con 


£24 We are told that ſame of the Eatl's nenales ab bab bak 
an opportunity to put King Charles dut of * * 


"oh -F'* i 
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Ay biin uhich . 


cunditiun not able ta endure the voyage. ani hy es | 


_ vivedthe danger; and returning from the: expedition 


crowned with ſucteſs, his: Majeſty not long alter 


Cious ftoties of 'hiri retatinig to tome ladies in whom kia a- 


jeſly was not unconcerned!-Fhat by this and other contri- 
vances all the good thips were otherwiſe emplayed, and that 
when his Lordihip repreſented the unfafe condition of the thip 
appointed for him, both the Admiralty and the King affureg 
him the ſhip was, ſafe enough, and that no othet. could be 
got ready time enough for his expedition ; ; ſo that the point 
being reduced to a ſtruggle between his Honour and his ve, x 
lie preferred the former, and reſolved, contrary/to the advice 
of his friends, to venture his life, but at the $695 5 adviſed 
feveral volunteers of Gftinckion to WAYE the voyag A ha- 
nour not being equally cbicerned: That two Eil. | 
ſet ſail the thip-leakedin fo many places that, 1 

the carpenters on board, they owed their ſafety to the pumps 
all the remainder of the voyage, which, by the advantage of 
very fine weather, they finiſhed in three weeks. That arriving 
at Tangier, they met Admiral Herbert, aſtetwardb Earl of 
Torrington, who lifted his hands and eyes in amazement: of 
their having performed ſuch a voyage in a ſhip whick he had 
fent home as unfit for ſervice.” While he was at ſex we find he 


wrote a poem called Fhe viſion, where, though the tender 


paſſion is touched witii his ufual delicacy, yet it is caft in ich 
a gloomy form as is not common to his Lordihip%:Muſe, and 
therefore may well be thought to be inſpired by the ſenſibility 
of his preſent danger. The following lines, with which this 
piece concludes, are an exact ſpecimen of the temper of the 
whole, RY wer o gang eee en 
mark. CES CLP 241 12 4 ; 42153 
The Spirit then repty'a to all T raid, TK VE ORR 
Se may be kind, hut not tilt tliou art dea 
Bewail thy memory, bemoan thy fate; Fr | 
hen ſhe will ore when ?t is, alas! too late: 
Of all thy pains the will no pity have, © © © ig 
Fil ſad deſpair has ſent thee to the grass 8 
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eee tohisuſualgood nature. an 

ing aayall che Earle reſentment and chagrinꝰ, im- 

mediately revived that hearty reſpect which bad es- 
- tinually glowed in the breaſt of this ſubject, who re- 


mained ever after in high favour with that Prince, till 
by. his death the crown de volved upon the head of his 


brother. By this change, what had before been the 
Earbof Mulgrave's dutiful allegiance became now his 
ardent affection. He had never known King Charles 
any other than his ſovereign, a circumſtance that na- 
2 creates ſomewhat of a diſtant awe to the melt 


RCs 


1 


| hich therefore dere grew into the mo af- 


* Wwe have eine eee neight be kar⸗ 
ned n during the pailage to Tangier. Among the volunteers 
Who had a defign of accompanying nim, ſome defifted by his 
"perſuaſion; but others having ſpoken their intention to go with 
Him, thought their honour concerned in keeping their word. 
Among theſe was the Earl of Plymouth, a natural ſon of King 
Charles, who it is ſaid likewiſe entered heartily into his Gene- 
rals cauſe. They had been a fortnight at ſea when one of the 
company abſerving his Majefty*s:health had never once been 
Propoſed at the GeneraPs table, took the liberty of hinting it 
to him as an omiſſion occafioned through forgetfulneſs, eſpe - 
cially oonſidering a ſon of his Majeſty fat there every day. The 
General anſwered he knew it very well, but muſt firſt get out 
of his rotten ſhip beſore * could _ that AN £9 a 20d 
round. 

+ Both his Memoirs ae sens ofthe Revolution are 
= full of expreſſions of that kind, thap one is apt even to think 
that the pleaſure of that FO was ad e e to the 

writing of them, ey, 
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kecdiommte attachment to King James II. upoù whoſe 
a cceſſion to the throne he was immediately worn of 
the Privy Council, and the 20th of Octobbr follows 
ing was appointed Lord Chamberlain of the Houſez 
hold. Hisfincerezrat for his maſter carried him even 
ſo far as to take a ſeat in the Eceleſiaſtieal Commiſ- 
ſion 7. It was this perſonal regard likewiſe that urged 
him to oppoſe all ſuch imprudent ſteps which it was 
foreſeen muſtunavoidably lead tothe ruin of that un- 
fortunate Prince; und the ſame perſonal regard kept 
him at a great diſtance from having any ſhare in thoſe 
counſels wherethemealures were mente . 
ing about the Revolation, n 

In eſtabliſhing the new ee of the crown he 


ee exigency of the occaſion, being fully 
| LIP THI 5 

: * Asthis was one of the lieu ficpstaten by hlvmatiter, he 
was in ſome danger of fmarting for it after the Revolution; in 
which juncture he had the good fortune to find a end, where 
perhaps he leaſt expected it, in Dr./Tillotfon, then Dein of 
Canterbury, who moſt generouſly mura in Kis behalf 
procured his pardons. | 

+ He declaresthac aides ofthe King's meaſuresin bang 
the advice of the Roman Catholics, though at the ſame time, 
to ſbew his reluQance to the diſlike, he ſays,“ It ſpread like an 
infection. This,“ ſrys he, reached ſome of his Majeſty's 
< miniſters themſelves. The Earls of Mulgrave and Middleton, 
* never the leaſt tainted with being either falſd or factious, 
< yet the firſt of them, not only in execution of his office (Lord 
Chamberlain) affitted openly all the Froteſtant clergy, but 
* abſented Himſelf from all the councils; and both of them, in 
* their own juſtification, took 5 senen of e 17 ul 
* adv 855 of the Payilts,” ? 
B 


— 


V Turt or eine 
perſuaded; at the welfare of his country required 
ſuch a conduct. In this view it was that in the Con- 
vention Parliament he both ſpoke and voted for the 
conjunctive ſovereignty *. However, by that ſtep he 
greatly obliged the Prince of Orange, who hadit much 
at heart to obtain this advantage over the Princeſs. 
The Earl had no employ pppd new MAP 


for ſome years. | 

May the roth, 1694, 15 was . Marquis of 
Neck, inthe county of Lincoln. But neither this 
teſtimony of King William's kindneſs, nor even a per- 
ſonal application, with very advantageous offers from 
his ny could prevail upon. him to deſiſt from 
* we are told Gat forme of his friends had heard him — Ws | 
he had the following motive for this ſtep, that he thought the 
title of either perſon was equal; and ſince the parliament was 
to decide the matter, he judged it would much better pleaſe 
the prince, who was now become their protector, and was alſo 
in itſelſ a thing more becoming ſo good a princeſs as Queen 
e- eee eee ve ECT RR g eee r 
to poſſeſs it entirely as her mm. 

+ We have the following account of this application PS 
the penman of his Character. King William ſent one day for 
the Earl, and, after ſome little diſcourſe, offered to give him an 
additional title, with an annual penfion of 3000 l. and to make 
him of the Cabinet Council. The Earl gave him many thanks 
for his intended-favours, and aſked, with humblef ſubmiſſion, 
what his Majeſty expected from him in return? adding, that 
he could not deny but that he was engaged in aſſiſting thoſe 
bills which his Majeſty did not at preſent approve of; he was 
ſorry his Majefty did not; but whether he had the honour or 
not of ſerving him, he could not give them 2255 den n 
their ſucceſs to his utmoſt ability. *_- | 
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exerting his utmoſt vigour to procure and carry 


through both the treaſon-bill and that for eſtabliſſi- 

ing triennial parliaments. He alſo oppoſed with great 

zeal the act which took away Sir John Fenwickꝰ's life. 

Vet ſb high was his reputation at Court, that the King 
took him into tlie Cabinet Council, and gave him a 
penſion of three thouſand pounds a- year. He received 
with pleaſure all theſe marks of eſteem that were paid. 
to his diſtinguiſhed abilities, though he never had any 
good liking for that prince. But as ſoon as Queen 
Anne came into the poſſeſſion of the throne, he enter- 
ed into her ſervice with all the warmth of the moſt. 


affeQionate duty, which was accepted on her part 
| with the trueſt ſincerity. She gave him the Privy 
| Seal, April arſt, 1702, juſt before her coronation, and 


preſently after it made him Lord-lieutenant and | 


| Cuftos Rotulorum of the North Riding of Yorkſhire. In 


October following he was alſo appointed one of the 
Commiſſioners to treat of an union between England 
and Scotland; and, before the expiration of the year, 
was firſt created Duke of Normanby, March gth, and 


then Duke of Buckinghamſhire, the 23d of the fame 


month. He. was made, too, one of the Governors 

of the Charter- houſe this year; Jet he did not fit long 

eaſy in his preſent advantageous ſituation. He grew 

by degrees jealous of his rivat the Duke of Marlbo- 

rough, and not brooking the ſuperior power of that 

Vane with his miſtreſs, he threw up the Privy 
BY 


a 
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Seal entirely againſt her ee eee ane das, 5 
— made 
him an offer of the Lord Chaneellor's place, Which 
Was alſo refuſeil by him. During this ill humour he 
ſuffered party: prejudice to tranſport him beyond the 
bounds both bf his honour and good fenſe “. Vet in 
1705, March 21; the Queen readibyadmitted him to 
kiſs: her hand upon the marriage of his third wife, 
who was a natural daugliter to King James II. Du - 
ring this receſt from! — boſinefs he amn 
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* He threw up the Seals in March, and at the meeting of the, 
new parhenent in November followinÞ, Lord Haverſham mo- 
ved thehduſe of Peers:that the Princeſs Sophia might be ſent for: 


| into England, neceſlary to ſecure the ſuccefficn in the hg 


of Hafioyer. | his motion was ſeconded by the Duke 
and the Earls of Rochefter, Nottingham, and ee. 
Her mother was Katharine Sedley, daughter to the inge. 


ro Sir rus rye Sedley. King James, b N dated Dec 
d His daughter by her with the name of Latly 
—— Darnley, gave ber the plaee cf a duke's daughter, 
and empoered her! to bear the royal arms within a border 
compone, ermine and azure, the azure charged with flower - 
de- is of France, and for fupporters, on che dexter ſide an 
unicorn erwin, Eis hom, main, and Ho6fs, Or, arolled with 
a chaplet of red roſes, barbed and feeded proper, and on the 


finiſter a goat ermine, horned and lioofed azure, with a like 


cliaplet About is neck as has the dexter. "He was left very 

young-a widow by James Earl of Angiefey; from when) the was 
parted at her own, ſuit, though the Earl long Janes it, by the 
unanimou conifent of both Houſes of partiament;for the Earl's 

eruelty and cauſelels in ufge of her, It was thought by me 
that his Lordſhip had a tincture of diſtraction, as Mas, they aid, 
plain from his conduct to 15. thy ap lived | together only 0 ons 
yeare £885.40 AIG Bit 
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1 in St. Janied's Park, having ieee 4 
_ of the ſite of it from the Crown, / 

The Duke continued out of employ an 3 
Fe of the miniſtry in 1710 in effecting which 
he had ſome ſhare, and was preſently made Lord 
Steward of the Houſchold, whence he was advanced 


the following year to be Lord Preſident of the Coun- 
cil. He joined in all the meaſures of that remarkable 
miniſtry*, (of which himſelf was a conſiderable part) 
excepting in the affair of the Catalans only, whoſe 
lives and liberties he thought too much expoſed by 
that ane pom of the penn of Utrecht; and he 
34 

nis Grace; was fir married to Urſula, daughter of Colonel 
Stawel, and widow of Earl Conway. His fecond wife was Lady 
Catharine, eldeſt daughter to Fulk Greville, Lord Brooke, wi+ 
dow of Baptiſt Noel Earl of Gainſborough ; ſhe died in 1703-4. 
His Grace had no iſſue by either of theſe ladies, to whom, we 
are told by ſeveral, he ſhewed but little deſerence: and indeed 
the natural chiteren: he had during theſe marriages give but 
too much room to believe the truth of that cenſure. However, 
his Grace makes a kind mention, in his Will, of all his wives, 
declaring that . he had had the moſt extraordinary bleffing of 
three kind and excellent wives.” He alſo deſired to be bu- 
ried near his ſecond lady in Weſtminſter · abbey, and intimates 
that he would have removed the corpſe of his firſt wife to the 
fame grave, had me not lain near her own, mother in the 
country. 
* It is ſaid he had made his addrefles to the Queen in the 
way of love before her marriage with the Prince of Denmark. 
This is hinted by Mrs. Manley in the ſtyle and manner of her 
Memoirs of the Engliſh Court. Mr. Boyer alſo takes notice of 
151 in his hiſtory of this Queen. Some years,” ſays he, © befors 

— ns: the Marquis o 

| Bi 22 | 


os 


— 


| hboutredheartily, though without ſucdeſs; to obtai 
a better ſecurity for that ill fortuned people, who had 
Entirely relie& on England for protection. Notwith⸗ 
landing dis diſagreement with the Earl of Oxford in 
this particular, yet he continued his friendſhip to that 
miniſter after his diſgrace; and though the Duke, in 
virtue of his poſt, hecame, on the death of the Queen; 
one of the Lords Juſlices for governing the kingdom 
till che arrival of her ſucceſſor in England, yet he ne- 
ver afterwards entered into any of the concerns at 
Court, and zonſtantly oppoſed the ſteps purſued by 
the adminiſtration, ſpending ſome of his leiſure hours 
4 in the moſt elegant manner with his Muſe *. 
0 I 716 his lady brought him a fon f, whom heleft 


45 Normanby; then Earl of Mulgrave, 2 nobleman of fiogular 


s gcromplithments both of mind and perſon, and of « plenti- 
« ful fortune; aſpired fo high as to (attempt to); marry the Lady 
Anne: but though his addreſſes to her were checked as ſoon 

„ as diſcovered, yet the Princeſs had ever an eſteem for him.” 
* Witneſs his Seſſion of the Poets upon the choice of a Lau- 
reat in 1719, and thoſe excellent lines on Mr. Pope. It was at 
this time alſo that he wrote luis twWo tragedies of Julius Cæſar 
and the Death of Brutus; for the latter of which the juſt - men- 
tioned poet compoſed two choruſes, which were ſet to muſic 
by Signor Bononcini, and perſormed at Buckingham - houſe. 
Mr. (now Bifhop) Warburton obſer ves, that the two choruſes 
were made at the requeſt of the Duke, to adorn a very poor 
performance oi his; and that they have the uſual effect vf all 
ill adjuſted —— they make che meanneſs of als piece 
nen conſpicuous-. 

+ She had brought the Duke 3 children deen this, as, 
Grit, a daughter chriſtened Sophia, who died very young, and 

to ſons, to the ey which. ni, As. 9 
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———— 61d at his deatirymbichhipponed 
Feb. 24th, "1720-21, at the age of ſeventy-one. His 
corpſe lay magnificently in ſtate for a conſiderable 
time at Buckingham-houſe, hence it was conveyed 
with the greateſt funeral pomp to Weſtminſter- abbey, 
where, being interred according to his on requeſt, a 
ſumptu6ps monument was erected after wards to his 

memory in Henry VII. Chapel, for which purpoſe | 
he left 500 J. by his will, 14 5 directed an epitaph, 

written by himſelf, to be put upon it. But one ex- 
preſſion was omitted by order of Dr. Atterbury , then 


gave the name of John, who lived but three weeks, and the 
year after another ſon called Robert, and ſtyled Marquis of Nor- 


manby, born Dec, 11. 1711. On his death eee 
tender poem, which ends thus: £1259 ee 4 


* 4 


But why ſo much; digretion | ; f 85 — 5 t! N ory 
This fatal loſs to ſnow, ere t De * 
Alas ! there 78 "6 expreſſion Hir 4 ala To 5 ö wo 
Can teli a pattht's woe. ts JN IAL + mn 1 


After this there was another daugliter chriftened he Ca- 
tharina Henrietta, who lived till ſhe was four years of age. 
*The expreſſion Was Chriſium adoeneror; which he thought 
intended by the Duke in derogation of the divine nature of the 
Son of God; and the next remark will ſhew he had ground 
for that opinion, notwithſtanding another worthy clergyman 
has likewiſe ſhewn the words otherwiſe fairly capable of a 
higher meaning, being uſed by Varro to ſignify even the higheſt 
act of religious worthip, who ſays, þ Venerem et Mer TIEN? Ours 
nerari. The original epitaph is 


- Dubiys ſed non Improbus vixi.” # NT TN 

7 Incertus morior fed inturb ats N 
Humanum eſt neſcire et errare. oy 275 Annan n 
_  Enriltunz adveneror, Den cont. off, cid edi, 


— Ho eee. ee e ee 
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Dean of that church, who would not ſuffer it to ſtand 
there; and indeed the whole, after many declara- 
tions of his religious ſentiments which are found in- 
terſperſed up and down in his writings, too plainly 
ſpeaks him a Theiſk®, yet not without ſome mixture 
of a ſuperſtitioous.caſt in his compoſition 7. 

+ Among theſe paſſages' we ſhall produce only that in his 
Ode on Brutus, the rather becauſe it ſeems to have been write | 
ten dboar the ume Urho Trlth. the Epttoph. „ A, 

"Tis ſai that favourite mankind 
Was made the lord of all below, 8 ' 
. But yet the doubtful are concern'd 95 2 5 
_  iTis ouly one man tells another fo. Few Yo + 
And for this great dominion here | 1 
_ Which over other beafls we Claim, e #44 
_ Reaſon our deſt credential does appear, 
By which indeed we domineer, 
But How abfardly we may ſee with 1 
Reaſon, that ſolemn trifler ! light as air, 
Driv'n up and down by cenſure or rinnen, 
By partial love away it is blown, w 
Or the leaſt prejudice can weigh it down; p woe e e 
Thus our high privilege becomes our näre. 
In any nice and weighty cauſe ov Thalia 
How weak ät beſt is Reaſon! yet the grave 
Impoſe on that ſmall judgment which we have. 


4 SCC 
Works, ſome of the moſt remarkable of which thall be laid be- 
fore the reader for his judgment: In the-poem already menti- 
_oned, p ˙ woah hin 
e ene re eh fs n 

Ama id, I wak'd in haſte, 

All trembling at my doom; 


Dreams oft” repeat adventures paſts 
And tell our ills to come. 


Again, in his Memoirs of himſelf, ſpeaking wag ihe death of the 
Earl of Sandwich, he makes the following remark. He dined 
in Mr. Digby's ſhip the day before the battle, when no body 
dreamed of — and ſhewed a  Qoomy « diente, 0 con- 


| 
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thert came out in 1723 his Works pompouſly printed, 
with his picture prefixed; curiouſtpengraved from an 
oviginal painting by Sir Godfrey: Kneller, as alſo a 
' x ern ger Wert 10 ar! 
trary to is uſual « heerful hur that we even then all — 
notice of it, but meh More etwards The next Inſtance is 
more full to:dur-purpoſe: it ls in the ſame Menioits where he 
8 Pape paſlages in this firſt adventure at ſeas. Qur fleet, 
fays he, ha N to go near the ſhore to take in freſh water, 
Prince Rup tt dined with a gentleman who lived thereabouts, 
and returning on board in a little — Lord Blaney 
and —— ˖ jexe bap ened ſo ſudden d violent a ſtorm that 
we did not like It, A Pririce Rupert began to talk of Prince 
Maurice being eat away by a like accident: Upon which, con- 
tinues gur Author, I could not but reſiect n my family alſo, 
ſince my grandfather and three of his brothers had been drown- 
ed. The Lord Blaney hearing all this, made us all laugh in the 
midſt of our danger, by fwearing chat though he liked our 
company he wiſhed himſelf out of it, and in any other boat 
what tioever,, fince he feared the ill fortune of c our two families 
woutd firtk Hint. The Rory of his grandfather and tliree bro- 
thers is in the Peerage of England by Mr. Collins, who tells us 
there were in all five brothers, one of whom was drowned in 
France, three others loft their lives in the paſſage of Whitgift- d 
ferry over the river Rumber, and the youngeſt broke his neck 
In a new riding - houſe which his father had made out of an old 
conſecrated chapel, according to Sir William Dugdale. This 
father was the firſt Barl of Mulgrave in the family, being crea- 
ted by Queen Elizabeth, by whoſe expreſs command he, a- 
mong other Englim lords, attended the Duke of Anjou to Ant- 
werp; and being in the famous ſea · fight againſt the Spaniards 
in 1558, who had threatened an invation; was knighted by the 
Lord Admiral for his gallant deportment and memorable ſer- 
lee in that engagement. He was afterwards appointed Ga- 
vernor of the Briel in Zealand; and made a knight of the Gar- 
ter. The title of Lord Sheffield of Butterwick was firſt given 


draught of his ce L 
following inſcriptiony* To the memory of John Shef- 
c ſield; Duke of Buckingham, theſe his more laſting 
Remains the monument of his mind, and more per- 
_ * fect image of himſelf, are here collected by the di- 
« rection of Catharine his Ducheſs; deſiring that his 
© aſhes may be honoured, and his fame and merit com- 
< mitted to the teſt of time, truth, and poſterity. The 
whole impreſſion being! ſeized at the preſs by his Ma- 
jeſty s meſſengers, ſome pieces in it which gave offence 
to the Government were ſuppreſſedi in the publication. 
However, in 1729. ſecond edition was publiſhed in 
Z vo, wherein the caſtrated ſheets were inſerted, and 
there was alſo prefixed : A ſhort character of theDuke 
« of Buckinghamſhire, together with an account of 
the pedigree of the Sheffield family,: and his Graces 
« Laſt Will and Teſtament, written > with. 5 own - 
66 hand without any aſſiſtance . 
in the t of Edward VI; to Edmund Shefficld, our Dukes 
„ who was killed in an inſurrection of 
the common people of Natfoll the next; year, he being: one of 
the nobles who accompanied the Marquis of Northampton to 
ſuppreſs them, hen his horſe fell into a ditch near Norwich; 
whereupon-pulling off his helmet to ſhe the rebels who he 
was, a butcher ſlew him with his club. The manor of Butter- 
wick came into the family by the marriage of 8ir Robert Shef- 
field, knighted by Edward I. with Janet, daughter and co- 
heireſs to Alexander Laird-of Butterwick. This Robert's fa- 
ther, who was himſelf alſo Sir Robert Sheffield, lived in the 
time of Henry III. mg roar ae gy oooh oartymnEd 
— | ee 16 ok rote eb EF 
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er „ Wich regard to his character ĩt is obſerved; that in 


his perſon his Grace was tall; and though not perhaps 


the moſt exactly ſhaped, being thought a little too 


long waiſted, and rather too narroy in his cheſt and 


ſhoulders, yet all together he looked more like a man 


of quality chan moſt. of his rank 0 ere his con: 
temporaries. He was allowed t be handſome, his 


ace being a regular oval, and all the features of it 


well proportioned. His countenance had an extraor : 


dinary ſweetneſs, joined with a lively and penetrating 


look, which at firſt ſight ſtruck you with an idea of 
chat great underſtanding of which he gave the world 
ſuch various prooſs. He had one thing very particu- 
lar, that laughing heartily, which is ſeldum advan - 


_ tageous to any body, was in him uncommonly agree- 
able. And as: it was generally allowed that no body 


exceeded him in perſon when Young, ſofow, if as 


were ever ſo agreeable when old. 


As to his manners, he was reported not to 0 ac : 
natured, and to be very haughty and proud; whereas 
he was really good-natured, and ſo tender that, upon 
ſeeing in the ſtreets any real object of compaſſion, he has 
ſeveral times been touched to a degree of bringing tears 
into his eyes. He was affected in the ſame manner upon 
reading a melancholy ſtory, or hearing of any friendly 
and generous behaviour. He was a little paſſionate, 
and ſometimes quick upon people that had given him 
no eee 1 nnn, b moſt. 


b, 
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familiar friends, or: gentlemen who cute freely to 
viſit him; but then he was never caſy till he had 


made them ſ6me amends. When he '\was-difobliged 
by hisequals,oreverrbyhis'King:'to/his thinking not 


well treated; he carried it pretty high till he had got 


the better of the firſt; and prevailed on? the other to 


change his proceedings more to his ſatisfuction. But 
Except upon ſuchloccaſions no man on earth could 
carry himſelf with more good breeding and huma« 
nity. And in all his converfations with his inferiors, 
you could not think he judged there was u differ 
ence betwirt him and them. He would talk as fami/ 
liarly to his ſervants as if he was not their maſter, and 


often ſaid, ** I'was'angry. with you a little time ago, 
ö ber- anne the things I ſay in a paſſion⸗ ? 


He was by many thought not to have made a very 


wy) huſband to his firſt and ſecond: wives; yet this 
ſecond had by a former huſband two daughters, whom 


he always treated with the greateſt reſpect and Kind- 
' neſs, as themſelves: always acknowledged; and after 
her death he contributed to marry one of her 272,94 
ters to one of the beſt matches in the kingdom; 
The liberties which he allowed himſeif in rchtion 
To the ladies are well known. Vet tllis ought to be 


remarked as a proof of his good ſenſe, that none of 


his miſtreſſes could ever prevail upon bam to marry 

fooliſhly, or ever gained too great an aſceridant over 
him; and .I before 2 9 
3 | | 


F 
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Sd desde er thad kibd ef libertinifin intb 


Which an impetuoũty of temperꝭ too much neglected 
an his educatian, together with the prevailing faſhion 


vf that Court in wen err e e- _—_ hur- 
prone n 5 7180 
He — wut cent erred ts has 


always veryckindly with his laſt wife. Whenever ſhe 


was very ill or in danger, which generally happened : 
when ſhi was with child, or at her lying in, he-ſhew+ 


ed all poſſihle markes of concern; and hen there was 
more than ordinary danger, his ſervants often found 


him aii his knees at prayers; and omthoſe-occafions 


he has made vows, in caſe ſhe recovered, to give in 


charities ſometimes. twWo hundred, ſometimes three 
5 dee eee e T mr er Panc- | 
_tually./ 3 þ if} 1814 1 ? fre 7 * "1445 $71 "EL An" ry 


qu erate Ge eveſauiog' in eee 


but that opinion was occuſioned by litt le trifling ac- 


eidents, ar rather an humour whichindiſcreet people 
knew nat how to manage; for in reahty he was not 


to be called cavetous. It is certain his affection to his 


laſt duchefs over - balanced his diſpoſition that way, 
for he ahvaysqiaid her pin- money to a day; and not · 


Withſtanfling ſame ill accidents in His fortune might 


bave juſtified an omliſſion ar delay, hen her penſion 
from the Crown of 122001, a-year;; part. of the pro- 
viſion mate for her by 3 ih OS Aer | 
ef which, by the ill offers. of pſ{vo 


— — —¼— — EI + = 8 
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been for forus time diſcontinued) and when ty a juſt 
repreſentation to Queen Anne by Lord - Treaſurer 
Oxford that penſion began to be repaid, he always 
brought the money to her, deſiring her to take what 
part of it ſhe pleaſed for her own uſe, of which ſhe al- 
ways took one third. But there is a ſtrong indication 
of his negledting money matters too much. He loſt a 
great part of his fortune merely through an indolence 


and unwillingneſt to take the pains to viſit his eſtates 


at ſome EINE Landen in * 3 1 We | 
eee Fe 
e b eee bende 


| hither, a conſtant zealous friend, _—_ eee add; 


the moſt agreeable of companions. 
As to religion, Biſhop Burnet tells us W 
2 on as indifferent to all particular profeſſions, and 


that he was apt to comply in every thing that might 


be acceptable to King James, going with his Majeſty 
to maſs and kneeling at it; ſo that when that court 
thought of making converts to Popery,and the prieſts 
made an attack upon him, he told them he was will- 
ing to receive inſtructions; that he had taken much 
pains to bring himſelf to believe in God, who made 


| the world and all men in ĩt, but it muſt not be an or- 


dinary force of argument that could make him believe 
that man was quits with God, and made Gd. 
His Grace's only ſurviving child, Edmond, was a 


2 ö 8 
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| rexel, his mother, and being of a weakly corftitu- 
tion was carried by her, who conſtantly attended him, 


ſoon after his father's death, into foreign parts on ac- | 
count of his health, which obliged him to reſide a 


great part of his time out of his native country. He 
was admitted, on the 26th of July 1732, of Queen's 


College in Oxford, and reſided there about a year and 
Ahhäalf, only during the public act in 1533 he retired 
from the college, his modeſty not permitting him to 
aſſiſt at that ſolemnity, in which it is uſual for the aca- 


demical nobles to pronounce exerciſes in public. Ten- 
der as he was, yet fired with the example of his an- 
ceſtors, many of whom had ſignalized themſelves in 
the wars, in 1734 he went a volunteer into the French 
army, then under the command of his uncle the Duke 
of Berwick in Germany, whom he ſerved as Aid- de- 
camp at the ſieges of Fort Kehl and Philipſburgh, 

till the Marſhal loſt his head by a cannon- ball from 
the walls of the latter. This cataſtrophe put an end 
to the nephew s campaign. The next year intending 
to try the air of Naples, he advanced in his way thi- 


ther as far as Rome, where he found his ſtrength ſo 


much waſted, that he was not able to purſue the jour- 
ney any farther. He remained in this city till the very 


laſt ſhock of his diſtemper, which he ſuſtained with | 
admirable fortitude and reſignation, ſaying, * He 


« would ride out the ſtorm in the chair where he ſat.” 
Tle died Oct. zoth, 1735, at Rome, but his body was 
7 og Ci 5 
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brought-ints: England, and after: lying: in ſlate wh | 
Buckingham-houfe, was conveyed to Weſtminſter- 
abbey with a like funeral ſolemnity to that of hit 
ther, by whoſe ſide he was interred. His effigy, curi- 
oufly.done in-wax, lies over his tomb in Henry VII. 's 
chapel. Mr, Pope wrote an epitaph for him. By his 
death the Sheffield family became extinct, and the 
whole eſtate came ĩnto the hands of the old Duke's 
natural ſon, Charles Herbert, who taking the name 
of Sheffield, in purſuance of his father's Will, entered 
alto, after the death of the Ducheſs in 1742, into Poſ- 
ſeſhon.of the houſe in St. per e _—_ 150 en- 
n e ene e dem din 
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| CONCERNING. a Et 
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4 S er 42 | 4 #44 ** 
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Hs GRACE AND Hs WRITINGS.” 
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Ear of ROSCOMMON. Eſay ay on Ties V. 2 3 


ee chat author whoſe e arge 112385 od 1 
e een Horatian way e- 


vurprx. Ahlen eue, _ 

Sharp-3 udging Adriel, the Muſes' friend, : 

Himſelf a Muſe In Sathedrin's debate 

en to . prince, but not a ſlave of ſtate. 
/DRYDEN, Verſes to Lord Roſcommon. CE bu 


How:will ſweet Ovid'aghadtboplenshiivoliene : 

His fame augmented by an Engliſhpeer? © + 
How he embelliſhes his Helen's love, 2 
n in ſoftneſs, and his ſenſe menen 
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2 85 DRYDEN, Preface to Vigil. Aren, | 


T's | 


22 Eſſay on Poetry, which was publiſhed . 


out a name, and of which I was not honoured with 
the confidence, I read over and over with much de- 
light, and as much inſtruction; and, without flatter · 
1 you, or making myſelf more moral Ln 1 as 


ee eee Wann 233 
0 . 0% : 


| Xxx TESTIMONIES OF AUTHORS, 


not without Iome en ann btmed 
how an epic poem ſhould be written, or how a tra- 
gedy ſhould be conti ived and managed, in better verſe, 
and with more judgment, than I. ceuld teach others. 

I gave the unknown author his due commendation, 
1 muſt confeſs; but who.can : anſwer for me, and for 
the'reſt of the poets, who heard me read the | poem 
whether we ſhould not have been better pleaſed, W 
have ſeen our own names at the bottom of the title- 
page: Perhaps we commended it the more, that we 
might ſeem to be above the cenſure, c. 


1 ; «off # 1 1 
pDRyvprx. Hid. 3 


This 1 Jak! kde Aa lian has 3 ae of 
which honour will reflect on your Lordſhip, whoſe 
thoughts are always juſt; your numbers harmonious, 
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your words choſen, your enpreſfions ſtrong and manly, 


your verſe flowing, and your turns as happy as they 
are eaſy. If you would ſet us more copies, your ex- 


ample would make all preceptsnecdicfs. In the mean- 


time, that little you have writ is owned, and that 
particularly by the poets, (who are a nation not over- 
laviſh of praiſe to their contemporaries) as a particu- 
lar ornament of our language: but! the fweeteſt = 

fenceoare always confined in the er er a 
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f 77 47 
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DRYD EN, Dedication t to Aurel. 8 


3 great and manly in your Lordſhip i is your 


Eo, 
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eontemp eee ee 
tue, which ſhines only to few, with hom you live 

lo eaſily and frerly that you make it evident yuu have 
x fon] which is capable of all the tenderneſs of friend - 
thip, and that yon only retire yourſelf-irom: thoſe 
who are not capable of roturning it! Your kindneſs, 
where you have. once placed it; is inviolable; and it 
is to that only I attribute my happineſs in your love. 
This makes me more eaſily forſake an argument on 
which 1 could otherwiſe delight to dwell, I mean 
. your judgmient-ifi-your choice of friends, becauſe I 
have the honour to be one: after which; I am fare; 
you will more eaſily permit me to be ſilent in the care 
vou have taken of my fortune, which you have reſcued 
not only from the power of others, but from my worſt 
of enemies, my own modeſty and lazineſs; which 
favour, had it been employed on a more deſerving 
ſubject, had been an effect of juſtice in your nature, 
but as placed on me is only charity: yet, withal, it is 
conferred on ſuch a man as prefers your kindnefs it - 
ſelf befere any of itz-confequences, and who. values 
as the greateſt of your favours thoſe of your love and 
of yaur converſation. From-this'conftancy:to your 
friends I might reaſonably aſſume that your feſent - 
ments would be as ſtrong and laſting if they were not 
reſtrained by à nobler principle of good- nature and 
generoſity; for certainly it is the ſame compoſition 
of mind, the ee een a e 
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. POT 1 — greateſt enmĩ 
tics. To this firmneſs in all your actions (though you 
are wanting in no other ornaments of mind and body; 
yet to this) I principally aſcribe the intereſt * 
merits have! acquired you in the royal family. A 
prince who is conſtant to himſelf; and ſteady in all his 
ee eee be ere the —— t 
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1 Bessie ene ee e 
| '2 Imparidams forient paints. 1 68 1575 Ei 


Such a one cannot but eee 88 re . 


a confidence, on him whom no adverſity; no change 
of courts, no bribery of intereſt, or cabal of factions, 


or advantages of fortune, can remove een ene ; 
ERIN fidelity. bud ed ee 


+1547 rite 20s pride qui me fbi juüxft, W e 


Abſtulit, ille habeat ſecum, —— 1 271 
3 well your Lordſhip will deſerve that Wess 1 
need no inſpiration to foretel: you have already left 
no room for propheſy: your early undertakings have 
been ſuch, in the ſervice of your king and country, 
when you offered yourſelf to the moſt dangerous em- 
ployment, that of the ſea; when you choſe to abandon 
thoſe delights to which your youth and fortune did 
invite you, to undergo the hazards, and, which was 
worſe, the company, of common ſeamen, that you 


have made it evident you will refuſe no opportunity 


of rendering yourſelf uſeful to the nation, when either 
your courage or condu ſhall be OY 
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Biſtop BUR vx. Brofee@Sir'Ts More s „be. 


Our language i is now certainly properer aha more 


natural than it was formerly, chiefly: finte: the cor 
rection that was given by the ed and it is to 


be hoped that thè Effay oh which may be 


Well matched with the beſt pieces of zaubihä char eveil 


Auguſtus s age pradiced, will have a more powerful 
operation, if clear ſenſe Joined.) with home but gentle 
reproofs, can work tore on our "writers than that 
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ADDISON. e Ai ub oer 

We have cites poems in our Wange fehicke Arbus 

the ſame nature, and eich of them à maſterpiece in 

its kind, the Eſſay on Tranflated Verſe, the Eſſay om 
| hom and the Eſſay on (rica, 


« L445 a> 4 Nd.» : * 1 


Lord LANSDOWNE. Efay e Upnatural. Flights, &c. 


Firſt-Mulgrave roſe, Roſcommon next, like light, 
To clear our darkneſs, and to guide our flight 
With ſteady judgment, und in lofty ſbunds, 
They gave us patterns, and they ſet us bound. 
The Stagyrite and: Horace laid aide, 
Inform. d hy them we weer ra Bod 
Who ane rwe wer, de 06 bak HA 
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n nie Prey Cai. 42. 


Happy Bo bleſs'd the lays; 121 "IT TR 8 1 | 'T 23 0 
rr ener r ee to praiſe. 5 
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| Now Tyber'sfreamsno Grey wee; A bi! a 


But REA ee enjoys his eg n 
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3 eee er. Eſſay on Criticiſm, | 1 5 


6A. 


Vet en ceramics among the ſounder few, © " 


Of thoſe who leſs preſum'd and better knew, 
Who durſt affert the juſter ancient cauſe, 


And here reſtor'd Wit's fundamental laws: 


— — prodticetelf kr 
A anne on writings ue wh : 


3 "945 8 
rorx. 17 elan. | 


> Me *i is 5 enough; at length hy labour ends, 
Loet crowds of critics now done woes eng! 
Let Dennis write; and nameleſs numbers rail; 


This more than pays whole years of thankleſspainy 
Time, health, and fortune; are not loſt invains 


Sheffield approves, conſenting Phoebus bends, 
And I and Malice from this hour are friend. 
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JOHN SHEFFIELD, ©: : | 


"DVRE OF BUCKINGHAM,:\ ona} molly, 
Theſe his more lafing 
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( The ds of his Ming, and more perfect Tenage of himſelf). : 
Are here collected by the direction at n © ol 
KATHARINE HIS DUCHESS, | 
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Dediring that bie 
ORE BE HONOURED, nr" 
And his DN e 1 . 

eker V0 G4 

FAME AND MERIT 5 : | 
Committed to the ten of 5 


TIME, TRUTH, AND POSTERITY.. PEE 
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£52588 0 9 211 
W to 3 W e a a 1 ayot d 
Of that fair nymph whom I adore, 
Irpatient thoſe delights to meer 
Which I enjoy d che night beſore m 
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hereto GW ＋ | 95 Ly 
Soon the fond We As 
Ixion mourrdhrerrorſo; /; 
| When Juno e the cloud SY 
lr 
Sleep, to me its 8 more riz d . 
Than waking joys, Which moſt prevail, 15 0 
Had cunningly el digte dd ee 


. fail. e 959 376, | 


A r Of. * 


There my Celia's 8 e 

Breaſts, and | others parts more dear, | 
Expoſing new and — | 15 
To my traniportedd ſoul | appear. let 


Then you fo —_— kindneſs ny 
” a e e we es, DA of | 7 
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Bluſh not that your image Love ; 

Naked to my fancy brought}; '! | * : 
Tis hard, methinks, to 5 5 5 
Thej 30781 I fee] e Lit LL EAA 44 
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Wonder not a Rene ee woolen iy 
Can ſuch griefs as D epd 1 bid 4. 03h, 
That honour as fantaſtic is ; 

Which makes you flight ſuch conſtant love 


MISCELLAVIES. | 37 


The virtue which you alue ſo | 
Is but a fancy frail and vai; ]èĩr 7, "030. 
Nothing is ſolid here below / 


Axcept my love and your diſdain, dl 3619 
1 THE WARN ING. 


Cat Er od ,* 
3 s, who ep your on mou 
In paſſion's fond extremes, 
' Who dream of women's ove 1 truth, 
E bby Er 


1 ſhould not here your fancy take 
From ſuch a pleaſing tate, ' + 
Were you not ſure at laſt to mango) 
And __ your fault too ovate. 85 


Then learn betimes the love-which a eowns! oy 
Our cares is all but wiles | 
Compos'd of falſe fantaſtic Ss 5 e H 

And ſoft * indepen? 5 0 foro. T 


With anger, which eee, x ige 

They cruel tyrants prove, 76m etliw won 12776 

And then turn e mage poorer ** S ir 
Ns 5 
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„„ Abena | 
As if fore injury was meat 
To thoſe they kindly us d, 3 
Thoſe lovers are the moſt content 
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Since each br in his boſoun nurſt 
A falſe and fawing oe, 4 N 1 4. 15 E ö 


Tis juſt and wife, by _ 777 


To n erk 15 v 24 
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D.. how 1 . e e 


Unruly fierce deſire/ 
My ſpirits feel ſome wondrous bange, 


| oy heart is TOR Bye © 


Now, — aleiints; — 1 
im vain your tale ye tell 1 82 A100 
Of patient hopes and dull _ | % B. tte 
Love's foppifn part; farewell. Ni OT bar 


Suppoſe one week's delay would give” 

All that my wiſhes move, © ni 7 1346 

Oh! who ſo jong time en he, $2 1/405 £19061 hu 
ace on the . of * $27; both SG 1 114% % 
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MASERLDANIEEY | 4 — 5 

Her ſoul perhaps i 18 too ſublime | 121 ata tHe * 

; Ta like ſuch flaviſh fear; 1 nt 80 112 44 1181 40 { 
Diſcretion, prudence, all is crime, 

| If once condemn'd by her. l 828 


When howour * the ſoldier call - 

To ſome unequal fight, 114 1! 1%, N Feats Enehd 
Reſolv'd to conquer Wes np Seb fe 3/55 Lad 
5 Before his generals fights: N 4 2 5 1 3:15:10] 


Advanc'd the happy hero lives: 
Or if ill Fate denies;-. Dol fol ol ann e int 

The noble raſhneſs TOE ix nos „cel of 
Ne, a ee 9479 33 5% gi6i2 51 ag 


Lx children in a ſtarry night,. 
When I beheld thoſe eyes heſore, . 2 
=; r f 
þ Inſenſible of all heir: 


"a 1 play'4 about the lasse 
At laſt I felt the ſcorchiag nitrnnjn 4 2 
My hopes were ——— Foes 1701 
And l lay dying with: deſ rer. 


ö Di 


By all the helps of human art 
I juſt recover d fo much ſenſe 10 
As to avoid, W ee 5 ic 110 44 111. 


The fair but fatal influencs.3: { ed bat acg bun 


* 


But ſince you ſhine away deſpair, 20 A ,⁰ nE. 


And now my ſighs no longer ſnunn 


No Perſian in his zealous prayer og 


If once again my vowsdiſpleaſe, 
There never was ſo loſt a lover. inn 


| \ 
In love, that languiſhing diſeaſe, - 1 
A fad Relapſe we ne er recover. 420 
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'THERECOVERY. 


O1cninG and languiſhing l laß 
A ſtranger grown to all delight [1s Nιν,˖i. 
Paſſing with tedious — Nn 
And with unquiet dreams the nig. Litas ud 


For your dear ſake, 4 n ata ren h 1 0 


Was how my fatal love to hide: 52 offs 31 ] Nel 


For ever erase r 3 * 5 
Neglecting all the ae Nu e a Lu 


ey 7 — 
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By | | Wise b 


Till, like ſome angel from eb 1 410 
Carnelia came to my relief, ; ve 115 

And then I found the Jonlab ike: Mm e wells 
Can make amends for all tho grief 5 


Thoſe pleaſing hopes l bp ve ter i ei! 
Might fail if you could prove miuſt : 
| ——— ů ·˙ͤÜ Hh en . oh} 
Whoi is ſo impious W e luck L bb 


Here all my doubts and eee, 
One tender word my foul aſſures:: Storms $4; 


Nor am I vain, ſince l depend = 70 ot En 
Not on my an defert os qv Has ei 
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N 8 12 Mag Strott. 
| THE CONVERT... 
1 22 ping 5 1 
. 838 as e | Converts die, (11 | 
But yet with fervent thoughts inflam' 4 
So, Faireſt! at your ſeet Ilie, 4 
e ere e 
b Sn r Wy tro 44 
Too hw alas! have Fabuge* Tito Fs A tag” 
Love's innocem and facred flame 
And that bed feeds se b ein en 
* pos 1 at as an tan ly apps Fn 
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But fince ſo freely I confeſs E See oil HIT 
A crime which may . one, 125 S1 0 
Allow me now to make it _— Faire ih bu 
By any juſt and fair excuſe. rr Aan na 


T then did ner np Lnaned pH, Ha 
Variety was all wiyrblifegy eee e e i 
But ignorant of love and Umm 13 
How could I chuſe but do ami? 7 


If ever now my wand Ting eyes N neh vt He „ 
Seek out amuſements as before 

If eber I look but to deſpiſe; ne en 

Such charms, and value your's the more, 20 


May ſad —_— and guilty ſhame 

Revenge your wrobgs on faithleſs me; 

And, what I tremble ev'n to e b 

May! _ =a in Ne thee! 14 20. MT ret 44 
Os; 4 e 1 7 31 

TE Sure. et at 

| Sarriy, perhaps, dull crowds admire, | 

But I, alas! am all on filed. feals nobog”t 

Like him who thought ih childhood _ E . 

That dire diſeaſe which kill'd:at laſt; Gib Sod bn. 

I durſt have ſworn I low d before, 3 gant cg 

And gears £1 all Ga roger E 0 er; - | 
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141 
* 


Had felt the pangs of Ljcalous Pain. | | 
And borne the blaſtę of cold diſde nz" 
Then reap'd at length the mig ty gains, „ 
That full reward of all our pains! u Un N tub 2 oe 10 
But what was all ſuch griefor joy” NN 
That did my heedleſs ears employ ? _ 
Mere dreams of feign'd fantaſtic enen 2 12 110 
But the diſeaſe of idle hours; : ; 
Amuſement, humour, affecation;- 51 14 811 10 
Compar id with this ſuhlimer paſſionnmn z 
Whoſe raptures; bright as thofe above, 10d 
- Outſhine the flames of aeal or love. 
Vet think not, Faireſt! hat I ing. 21 2790 
Can from x love;Platonie ſpriug. LN N god bas. 
That formal ſoftneſs (falſt and vain): 10 1 
_ Nat of the heart, hut of the brain. * 1 4 hols (59: 
Thou art indeed-above all nature, 0 603 47941 aud] 
But I, a wt win ot "i ian flangob on 
Wanting thy gentle generous aid, #1 gas 1 f 25 
Of huſband, rivals, friends, 89; N en 1 ns bb 
Amidſt all this ſeraphic ire Abra Bete Lefi T 
Am almoſt dying with: deſire, Y 00} zu luανν,οτνναν 
With eager wiſhes, ardent RIO A ty nelle 2s jo 
- Prone to commit love pens: OR Htitz 50 
And (as we are on Sundays told 29)u650 aro. 
The luſty Patriarch did of old) 82 1771 Bu. 
Would force a bleſſing from thoſe 5 s e 9: 
And graſp an angel in my arm. 434 
— — — — 
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Written during a foo voyage, ren 2 the 
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Where Fancy's boundleſs ſtream ſor ever 2 


Where the enfranchis d ſoul at caſe can pla 


Tir'd with the tailſome bus'nefs of the day 
Where princes.gladly reſt their weary heads, g 

And change uncaſy thrones for douny beds; 

Where leeming Joys delude deſpairing minds, 8 


And where ev'n Jealoufyſome quiet finds; 
There I and Sorrow-for awhile could part, 


'2 
ae 
Sleep clos d my eyes, and eas d a fighing heart. 10 


But here too ſoon a-wretched lover found 
In deepeſt griefs the fleep can ne er be ſound; 


With itrange ſurpriſe my troubled 1 1 08 6 
» 


Odd antic ſhapes of wild ugheard-of things; yp 


Diſmal and terrible they all appear, 25 | 


My ſoul was ſhook with an unuſual fear, lt 17 hh 
But as when viſions glad the eyes of ſaints, 
And kind relief attends de vont complaints 
Some beauteous angel in bright charms will oe 

And ſpreads a glory round that s all divine; 20 


Juſt ſuch a bright and beautedus form appears, 1 | 


Pdoquenſlees emnllh, ee bene eee TA 
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Abe faireſt ſhape was then befote me brought 
That. eyes e er ſavor fancy even thought: BI al. 
How weak ate words to ſhew nen 8 wed | 
Which ew'n cot foririds the foul as well as ſenſe! ; - 
And while our eyes tranſporting pleaſure 270 20 
It ſtops not here, but ſtrikes the very mind. 5 
Some angel ſpeaks her praiſe; no human en Fo, 
But with. its utmoſt} art muſt do her wrang. 30 
The only woman that has pow 'r to kill. wot, HT 
Aud yet is good enough ta want the will, 0091 7D/; P? 
Who needs no ſoft alluring words fepeat, IS ind i 
Nor ſtudy'd looks of languiſhing deceit! /{- 1:2 oo!” 5 
Fantaſtic beauty, always in thewrong,:: >; » er = 
Still thinks ſome pride'tmaſt:to-its powir belong: 
An air affected, and an haughity mien n 
Something that ſeems to fay.l yould heiſeen :“ 
But of all-womankind this only ſue, b. 0 | 
Full of its charms; and from its frailty free: 0% 4% 
Dęſerves ſome nobler Muſe her fame. arr Hu 
5 making the whole ſex beſide her pyramifiof preiſes/ 
site, Heinppeat: d the ſburve of all my joys; : 
The dæsreſſ care chat all my thought employs 51871 
Gently ſhe look' d, as when lileft her kt; mos 45 i 
When ſirſt ſus ſein d my heart, and hald it. faſt cc 
When if my vows. alas! were made top ter 4 =: oY 
l my doom eamè not from bier but Bates. . 
With pity then ſhe ens d my ragitg! pain, E. sli e 
And her Kind 1 8 825 ſcarce from tears refrain: 30 


Your ſoft compaſſion, n 10 


The wind indeed is fi bat; a! mo gh of hore. 
Farewell, tos ſcrupulous Nair one f oh! eee l 
__ What tormentb I endure no tongue can tell: * 

Thank Nea nl fate tranſports ine now where, 
Your marty#, ny wich eaſe and ſafety die- 56 
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„ mien, 
* Why, gentioSwain!"faldhe; why do you grieve) 


te In words {ſhould not hear, neee "OAT 
e gaze on that which is a fault to mind, N 


And coght ed fly tho danger which 1 r 3 


* Of falſe mankind tho“ you may be the beſt, 55 


x Bs Yeall havo rob" poor weed her ret &7 
te I ſee your pain, and ſee it tab with grief 
«Becauſe. Lwoutd, yet muſt not, give relief. 


4 Thus, for a huſband's fake as well a5your's, 


My ſcrupulous ſoul divided pain endures; 10 


10 Guilty, alas to both : far:thus'Þdo't vm r 
tt Too much for him, yet not enough for yon. 


Give over, then, give over, hapleſt Swain! 


* A paſſion moving, but à paffibm vnin s- 
ce Not chance nor time — 


Tris better muck to dic than do à fault)? 66 


Oh, worſe than ever] Is it thbn my doom 1 
Juſt to ſee head n, where l muſt never cume ? 


- 
* 


Yet remain ag . 


3 * 
* Ss #4 + 
as before; e 


With that Fkneer'd and ein hertrembling hand, 
d dere kind command: 


OT: LO LL TER e 1.95 * Bld aÞ Ber. 32 4 ba. 


» N 1 


it Neo plan. nyt n 45 i, | 


| Mise Län... :E 27 
tt Live, and love on; you will be true, I b N 4 
a pry ar onpn angie 758 wepupl 


For tho' I bluſh at this laſt guilty breath, 5 
© ] can endure th better than yourdeadt:!” * 


— —-— 51 157 


Condemn'ꝰ d to die; and yet compell d to livel; ! 


This tender ſeene 0 ux nen r dd. 1 
ful as it paſs d in real truth before. oh 25 
Methonght then fell grovelling to the bea. 
Pill, on a ſadden rais d, I, wond' ring, found 
A ſtrange appearance all in taintleſs white: 


His form gave reverence, and his face delight; WT 


ape mee een une gener 90 
Gentle his look, and affable his mien. 65 
A kindly notice of me thus he took ; . 
* What mean theſe flowing eyes, this ghaſtly look, 


* Theſe trembling joints, this looſe diſnevell d hair, 


And this cold dew; the drops of deep deſpair ?** 
. Wich grief and wonder firſt my ſpirits fait, 9 
But thus at laſt I vented my e proband off 
Behold a wreteh whom cruel Fate has foand, -- © 
And in the depth of all misfortune drown d. 
There ſhines a nymph to whom anenvy'dſwain' 200 : 
15 ty'din Hy men's ceremonions chan; 


8 * 
And fed with manna, yet he longs for brad. 


And will, moſt huſband-like, not only ranges 


1 $444 


46 | NISEELLANIES)* 
£ Why, gentlo Swain!" fas, why do yougrlevs 

ce In words {ſhould not hear, ee eee Ng 

©©F gaze on that which is a fault to mind, 645 
And ought «6d fly the danger which 1 Andr ** _ 
« Of falfe mankind tho'you may be the beſt, 1 

Je all have robb d poor women of their e 1 
 * I ſee your pain, and ſee it wo with grief, | 
_*©Becauſe-L would, yet muſt not, ee dent, 0 
4 Thus, for a huſband's fake as well _— | 


My ſcrupulous ſout divided/pain endures; 60 


40 Guilty, alas! to both: far: thus l do uit if 
cc Too much for him, yet not . Ok 


Give over, then, give ee eee £1 


« A paſſion moving, but's paſſion vain: 
© Not chance nor time yay hong, 
„ Tis better:muchk'to dic than do à fault“ 66 
Oh, worſe than ever] Is it thbn my doom R con 
Juſt to ſce head u, were I muſt never come a 
Your ſoft compaſſion > Wot 5 


EE 


The wind indeed is Nan bug alto gr ee. | an 
Farewell, too ſerupulous Nait one! bh! n 

_ What torment#J endure no tongue dan tell: 

Thank Heav'fimy fate tramſporta me how chere l., 

Vour martyy, may with eule and Tafety die.” 5 

. With  thatFEhe@r'd; and ſeit'd hertrembling hand, 

th res aide Kind comin © 


P 7 1 121 27605 fri! S195 1959 Diwe 8 Ber A 4324 bugs 


UiertLAn ins. 8 vo 
o Live, and love wit you will be true, I kiowy |. 
<< But live then, aud come back to tell me fo.) bak | 
© Fort tho I bluſh at thislaſt guilty breat, 88 
el can endure that better than your death. 
: Totmenting kindneſs  barbaroa reprieve * = 
Condemn'd to die, and yet compel d tu livel: .: 
This re eee Ea 4 "on 
Juſt as it-paſy'd'in real truth before. 4 8g 
Methonght 1 then fell grovelling to the ground, 
Pill, on a ſadden rais'd, I, wond' ring, found 
A ſtrange appearance all in taintleſs white; 
His form gave reverence, and his face abet; icht; 
Goodneſs u eee ek Wee WF "IE 
Gentle his look, and affable his mien. 


A kindly notice of me thus he took; 

2 What mean theſe flowing eee 

1 cc Theſe trembling joints, this looſe diſſie vell'd hair, 

1 46 And this cold dew; the drops of deep deſpair ?*” | 
+ Wich grief and wonder firſt my ſpirits faint, - ”—_— 
f But thus at laſt I vented my complaint: 

12 Behold a wretch whom eruel Fate has found, - 

; And in the depth of all misfortune drown d. 

Oy There ſhines demande 100 | 
7 Ig ty d i in Hymen's ceremonious chain; 

4 But, cloy'd with charms of fuch a marriageded, 

„ And fed with manna, yet he longs for bread, 

if And will, moſt huſband- like, not only range oy 8 


115 For N Ne NE __ 1 ee 
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But winkeidebeaury proſtrate dias, 5 6 ons Li 
And courts her love in ſcorn of Flaviz's eyes. a — 
All this I knew, (tlie form divine: ed) 

C And did but aſk to hatte thy temper try d, 

e Which prove ſincere. Of both I Rxhow 3 


« She and piles amigo ein: f 


0 But ſinca thy fatal love s for ever fix'd, 5 
Mhatever time or abſence come e 26 Ku. 
Since thy forid heart ev'n her diſdain deefers. 74 
tt To others love, 1'l ſomething ſoften her's; 11g 
% Elſe in the ſearch of virtue ſhe may ſtray ; 
40 Well meaning mortals ſhould not loſe es 
«She now indeed fins on the ſafer ſide, 300 
“For hearts too looſe are never to be ty oy [2190 


<« But no extremes are either genie © 57000 


whe And l in the midſt alone true virtue lie. ds 
© When marriage-vows unite an equal pair, 

5 75 Tis a mere contract made by human care, 
10 By which they both are for convenience ty _ 
The bridegroom yet more ee the kid 
ce For circumſtancesalttr.ev' eyally i 12446 
«© "And woman meets with maſt temptation ils 75 


ehe a ſorſaken bed muſt: oſten bear, ) 


e While he can never fail to Gnd her had. 1 E * C 
< And therefore leſs excus d to range elle where. 11 


e Yet this ſhe ought to ſiſter, and A; þ = 5331 
Hut when no longer ſot each other ſit. bn 
6 If uſage; baſe ſhall juſt reſentment mate, l 100 

6 * Or, what i is worſe, affronts of wand ing love, 


ak 5 
os "Tis mean, not Juſt, to wear a rivaPs chains. t 
4 Yet decent᷑y requires the wonted cares 
44 Of int'reſt; children, and remote affairs; 
But in her love, iGae deat cb chi of Me, a 
* She all the while may be another's wife: 14⁰ 


1 Heaw n,thatheholdeher wrong'dand widow ded, 


« Permits a lover in her huſband's ſtead.” 

I lung me at his feet, his robos would kiſs, 
And cry'd-Ey'ri our baſe world is juſt in this; 
Amidſt our cenſures love we gently blame, bes 
And love ſometimes preſerves a female fame. 
What tie leſs ſtrong can woman's will refrain?” 


When honour checks, and conſcience pleadsin vaits 


When parents threats and friends perſuaſions fail, 


When int reſt and ambition ſcarce prevail, _ | 


To bound that ſex when nothing elſe can move, 
They Ill live reſerv'd to pleaſe the man they love! 
I The ſpirit then reply d to all I ſaid, . 
c She may be kind, but ot till chow art dead; ; 
© Bewail thy memory, bemoan thy fate; | | 155 
< Then the will-love; when t is, alas! too ate: 
Of all thy pains ſhe will no pity have 
* Til fa dfpair has fent tho tothe grave.” 
Amaz'd, I wak'd im haſte, 


All trembling at my doom; 1 5 55 Tas | 


Dreams oft repeat e : roghat” 
And tell our ills to come. — 1946s. 162 
b a — — — 
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3 THE KAPTURE. 3 


1 Ts” 3 and can no eee 1 - * 
My eager thoughts, that force themſelves FRET 
Sure none inſpir d (whoſe heat Ae ORR A 
Above their reaſon, and beyond tlieir will 
eee ee neee, e auer gx F 7 
Cenſure itſelf were not ſo ſharp a pain. 5 & by 
Let vulgar minds ſubmit to vulgar owes. | 
What Ignorance ſhall think, or Malice fay, * 
To me are trifles, if the knowing few, Naga 
Who can ſee faults; but can ſee beauties too, 10 
Applaud that genius which nee 
And ſpare the Poet for the Muſe's ſake. . 
The Muſe, who raiſes me from humble ground, 
'To view the vaſt and various world around; 
Hou faſt I mount in what a wondrous way | 15 
I grow! tranſported to this large ſurvey! mr 
I value earth no more, and far below : | _ 
Methinks I fee the buſy pigmies go 
My ſoul entranc'd is in a rapture brought 
Above the common tracks of vulgar thought 29920 
With fancy wing d, feel the purer air, 293 
And with contempt look down on human care. 
Airy Ambition, ever ſoaring high, 


stands firſt expos'd to my eee, cn v HN. 
Behold ſome toiling up a:ſlipp'ry hill, — 25 
hers, . arriv 'S Fahey: 1 deroiing a. ain; os. 


RG p 


4 
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Some with unſteady feet juſt fall'n e 
Others at top, whoſe heads are turning round. 
To this high ſphere it happens ſtill that ſome 4 155 10 
The moſt unfit are forwardeſt to como 30 
Vet among theſe are princes fore d to chuſe 
Or ſeek . | 
Favour too great is ſafely plac'd.on rv 58 
And ſoori becomes a — Aalto ab, 
Either remiſs and negligent an wor een t 
Or elſe impęrious and tyrannical. ad ri V Bl 0 
be Mute iuſpires me now to ee 
And ſee a meaner-fort'of ſordid men 
Doting on little heaps of yellow duſts” ©: 1: 1 
For that deſpiſing honour, eaſe, and luſt, 9 11 4 
Let other bards, expreſſing how it ſhin es 
Deſcribe with envy, what the miſer finds: _ 343 
Only as heaps of dirt it ſeems tu me .- Ak? 
Where we ſuch deſpicable yermine ſeeñ, a 1 
Who creep thro filth — 45 
Inſenſible ol infamy or praiſe; tr rt: in nd Me] 4 
Loaded with guilt, they ſtill organ 
Not ev'n reſtrain d by loye or friend{hip's force. 
Nat to enlarge on ſuch an obvious thought, 
Behold their folly; which Fen eee wake 
Alas! their cares and cautions: only tende 1d wil ny 7 
Ta gain the means, and then to ſea rods > Bu 
Like heroes in romances, Nill in fight 90 
For miſtreſſeschęt yield them no deligbt. | 
E ij 
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The beſt founda 


e 


Gold Baie 40 34 # 1555 1 


Oh, happy times! when no ſuch thing . 
F'er tempted friends to part or foes to jon! 

Cattle or cori, among thoſe harmleſs men. 
Was all their wealth; the eee 60 
Corn was too bulky to corrupt a tribe 


And bellowing herds would have betray 6 the bribe, 


* Ev'n traffic now ãs ĩntercourſe of ill, 28751 


And ev'ry wind Wines wer ene il 5 


By trade we flouriſh in our leaves and fruit, .. 8 


But av rice and exceſs devour the rot. 157 bY 


Thus far ec eee haben 4 


Fin'd on the dull leſs happy ſorts of finz 1 11 1 ;7 


But now, moro pltas d, he views the anne 


Of luxury, and all its charms ſurveys. 70 


Dear Luxury ! thou ſoſt but fure Yecein }+/ ds 
Riſe of the mean, and ruin l o v7 5 
Thou ſure preſage o ill- approaching fate, 
The bane of empires and tho ee, en 
Armies iwvain vefiſt'thy mighty po pay 
Not thewerlt;condudt would conſound them mor- 
Thus Rome herſehf, while oer the world ſhe ſle r, 
And did by virtue al that world fub due: 


Was by her own victorious arms oppreſt. 
And catch d iaſtction from the conquer'd Kaſtʒ 80 


Whence all thoſe' vices came, which foon devour - 11 
ö 7 Ry dye 104 


| Who feel too ann ſad eden g eee 


| Decaye tharkaily nnd mpairnthomiddy 1 ttz ; 
But yet grave fops:muſt not prefume'from hence R 
To flight the ſacred pleaſures of the ſenſe. | 
Our appetites are Nature s lavvs and OE 
'Under the broad authentic ſeal of Heav n. 
| Ler pedantomerangle, and let biguts fight, 

To put reſtraint on innocent delight, 
But Heav'n and Nature s always in kde 
They would not draw poor wretched — | 
Or give defires that ſhall be doom d for ſiu. 95 
Yet that in height of harmleſs joy we mar 
Laſt to old age, and never loſe a day, bn 458% 
Amidſt our pleaſures we ourſelves ſhould ſpare, 

And manage all with temperance and:care. 
The gods forbid but we ſometimes may 3 100 
Our joys in wine, and lull ot 9 fk | 
It raiſes nature, ripens ſeeds of worth, „ 
As moiſt' ning pictures calls the colows forth; | 4 
But if the varniſh we too oft? apply; 5 
Alas! like colours, we grow faint, and di- 103 
Hold, hold, impetuous Muſe! 1 ee SHE i 
Her overceager heat, but all in vain n: 
Abandon'd ta delights, ſhe longs to ro ve: 
1 een ene 8 flies to 2 
Deen n: oli 


4 
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44 
ene e ee chas d, 
Soon overtaken, and us ſuon æmbrac d: ard 
The graſs'byhet, as ſhe hy him, is preſt: 
For ſhame, my Muſe l let fancy gueſsthe reg: r 2 
At ſuch a point fancy can never ſta yr, 
But flies beyond whatever you can ſa y- 115 
a Behold the ſilent ſhades, the am'rous grove, {C6145 2 
The dear delights, the very act of la e 
This is his loweſt ſphere, his country ſcne, 
Where Love is humble, and his fare hut mean 3: 
Yet ſpringing-up without the — TW v. Tad. 
Leaves a fincerer reliſh in the heart, bow move Nl 
| More healthfully, tho not fo finely fed, 
And better thrives than where dt "ig 4 
But t is in courts here moſt he makes ſhow, | 
And, high-enthron'd, governs the eee 5 | 
For tho r N DK 
Attributes all to cunning or to Eee e 
Love will in thoſe diſguiſes often 7 
And knows the cauſe was kindneſs all che while. 21 41 
What ſtory, place, or perſon, cannot prove. 130 
The boundleſs influence of mighty Lowe? 
Where er the ſun can vigorous heat inſpire -- K 
Both ſexes glow; and languiſh with defire. | 
The weary'd ſwain, faſt in the arms of dr, wt 
Love can awake, and often fighing keep; - 145 
And buſy gown- men, by fond love de 
Will leiſure find to make themſelves deſpis d. 
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The proudeſt kings. ſubmit to enn er 1 pore al 
Beauty itſelf,;a:greater:pringe ham hej, 
Lies ſometimes languiſhing, with all its Pride, 140 
By a belovid thi! fickle lover's ide, PETE >, 
I mean to ſlight the (oft enchanting charm. 11114 
But, oh! my head and heart are both tog verm. 
I dote on woman · kind with all their faulta; 
Love turns my ſatire into ſolteſt thoughtss, 1 . 105 
Of all that paſſion which ot Peace deſt ais, 
Inſtead of miſchiefs 1 deſcribe thej joys. Ri PEN 
But ſhort will be his reign, (I fear too ſhort) | 5 
And preſent cares ſhall bemy future port. ag 
Then Love's bright torch put out, his arrows Hake 
Looſe from kind chains, and from th' engaging ye 
To all fond thoughts Lil ſing ſuch cout er charms, 
The fair ſhall liſten in their lovers” arins, © u 
No the enthuſiaſtic fit is ſp ent: 
1 feel my weakneſs, and too late repent. 155 
As they who walk 1 in dreams oft? ee 0 

For ſenſe to follow with 2 waking” c 


| And in ſuch Piateempeoare blindly holds ;. TR i 2 


$a A. 


98 they tremble to ne „„ 9 
$0 I review theſe ſallies af my pen. ts 160 
And modeſt reaſon. i is return'd gain; 5151112 1 od 1:99 
My confidence I curſe, my fate accuſe, _ 
Scarce hold from cenſuring the facred Muſe. 
No wretched poet of therailing pit, 
No critic eurs'd with the wrong fide of wit, 06g! 
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Than I vin judgment — writs i 267 


cr "THE ier MIRA SAULT EIA DEI: 20 


* % Ln ” 8 wil 
Mens they R —_— ks + ni Kii G. 2411 4 


They either act nor reaſorr right; 2990 7 ©? wg wn 
And nothing mint but pence! © inner mo / no $2072 ! 
Unfkilful thiey victbrious are, S236 Nit enn: 0. 
Conduct ᷑ Kingdom werfe care cjoilter 36. rte N 3 


A council without ſenſe. E . ere Hs, 0 


(unt Doren EY r 4 Naar 


80 Moſes ae Joſs, 4 ern ** £40 . 51 bn 


And that virago D ie dow dei % en 


Beſtrid poor — it Ora; enedy bai ae 


| Like reverencs pay to theſe; for who . nit bett UI IC" 


Could ride a nation as they e 
Without a Miracle, toy. _ \ #7 334 1 819 KIkr Tit 18 * be * Me x 12 
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A ramovs Wan was ns | og oa ve 


To crown a few Laureat came Phœbus in ſtate, | : 


With all that Montfaucon himſelf coutd dere, 


12 bow, laurel; _ and abundaiice of oy 11 


Sore 1 4 4 x Js 4 1 
rr a9 lt YT ot 3% 


At Bartlesews Ge * did bullies ſo juſtle, 3 
No country election e er made ſueh a buſtlem 
From garxet, mint, tavern; they all poſſ away, 
Some thirſting for ſack, ſome ambitious of bay. 


5 [2 


, DM. 


| 


2 HH JI at 


Wisent. of: 
| A1 came witfifalſcefidence; Bn fnſh'd with a ee 
From Cibber and Nurſey to Prior and Pope; 
Phœbus ſtn il d on theſe laſt, but yet da, 

Said he r SoC CEE CF IRS Is 1 


With a huge momptain · load of Heroical lumber, mie 
Whichfrom Tonſon to Curlleverypveſahadgroan dun · 


Cue bbsckabee and dry d, ebf all theſe are my 
Zut at preſent I beg you'd but read my ay. * 


Lampoonłrs and eritics ruſb'd in ho a tide, / 
Stern Dermis and Gildon came firſſ ſidẽ b , 
Apblloconfefs'd that their laſhes had Hing, 

But beadles nbc never hooking 20 


2 — be band for —— — 1 
Apollo demurr d as to granting bis wiſk, 8 1 bias 201 
But wiſh'd him good kick in his project of fil. 


Lame congrboc unable fuck a eee, 2 
Of Apollo begg d ether a crow r r 
To refuſe (dev a witer Apollo wab lochj jr 
And alma inclia'd'#o have granted bin both.” ry Hufh 


When-Boekingham cane, he ee © upp 


Fin Phæbub defi his/old friend 70 walk in; 


But a Laureat pee? bad newer been ki,, e e 17 21 


The commoners claimid that place/adthelr own," 


1 * 4 h - - 
Hiho lo gull raydnoINk nd * 
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Yet if the kind god had been neler ſu wie -- 
To break an old rule, yet he well Knew his — 
Who of ſuch preferment would only make ahh $ 5 


And laugh'd at all ſuitors for e court. 


Not withſtandiag this law, yet Lanklownewasnam” 4, 
But Apollo with kindneſs his indolerice blam'd, - 


And ſaid he would chuſe him, but that he page 
An employment of trouble he never could bear. 40 


A prelate * for wit and for eloquence ſam d, n 
Apolle ſbon miſs' d, and he needs not be nam d. 


Since amidſt a hole bench, of whichſonicateſobright, . 
No one of them ſhines ſo learn d and polite. 
To Sippen Apollo was cold with. reſpect, 
Since ho for the ſtate could tlic Muſes: ——y 
But ſaid in a greater aſſembly he ſhin'd;- 0 A, 
And places Were, things ha had eter desu wi - 


Trapp, Young.and Vankrugh, peel epd, - 3 
For ſome things writ wellz but Apollo deelar d S 
That one was too flat, the other too rough; 101 
| And thothirdfurs already had places en. 


Pęrt Budgell came gert, and, demanding the bays," 
Ssid thoſe works muſt be ꝑbbd uli bad Addiſph 's 
But Apollo reply d, Child Euſtace t is knoyn ſpraiſe; 

Mioſt. authors will praiſe whatſoever: heit on- 96 


* Dr, Atterbury, Biſhop of Rocheſter, 
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Then Philips came forth, as ſtarch as aa Quaket, 
'Whoſe fimple profeſſion 's'a Paſtoral- maker; . N 


Apollo advis d him from playhouſe to keep, 
And pipe to nought elſe but his dug and his _ & 


: Hughes, Fenton, and Gay, came laſt in the train, 


Too modeſt to aſe for the crown they would gain; 
Phœbus thought them too baſhf ul,and ſaid they would 


More boldnels, if ever they hop:d one: rot 
| Avolls, now PETR, toa curled quandary, _ T 6 


Was wiſhing for Swift, or the famꝰ d Lady Mary; "E 
Nay,had honeſt Tom Southerne but been within call-- 


But at laſt he grew. Henze, and laugh d A them all: 


And ſo ſpying one who came only to gaze, 5 
A hater of verſe, and deſpiſer of plays, Ag at fs 7 20 


To him in great form, without any delay, 


(Tho' a zealous fanatic) | preſented the = 


All the wits ſtood aftonih'd at hearing epd 


So gravely pronounce an election ſo odd 


And tho' Prior and Pope only laugh'd in his Gees: 4 


Moſt others were gy to ſink in the mrs. CEE 7 


"p34 655 7 1194 1. Arlt 


Vet ſome thought the vacancy gels — 


Concluding the bigot wquld never accepft:: 


But the hypocrite told them he well 9 Te cr | 


Tho' the function was wicked the ſtipend vas good. 


2% - I G4 — - 2 — —— —_— 
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4 But I, thetrueLaureat,to whom the Kingg-ve kf 


| So I, who Caffer cold beatles 1 


5 Tis true they fondly fer ther hears 


They path alone axe e 8 3 


Atlafttirafhdiubies;and cry dike n 


Apollo begg d pardon, and granted his claim, 
But vow d tiio 3 crheardofbioname. "76 


. . —. 0 XN 
4 1 +x1 Arlene * . 
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e envy now beget; - - 
Who did my pity move; 

They, by the right of wanting wit, 
Are free from. Ng, N 4 505 
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Keks Bad Woll "TROY theyre" n 
By that defect ſecure Es | 


From ſlavery and toils of war, 
Which all the reſt endure, 


And wounds {rom Celia's eyes, 120 
Begin extremely to reſpect... . ., + 
Teen. in 


11 1 
Nr 


On things oſ no deligit; ne s l 0 
To paſs ee ee 1 
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But Celia never hreaks their e ole ary cont tf 
Such ſervants ſhe diſdains; ek ethos ee oh 
While endure her chains eie 203 42-6 Bf if 
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ON DON ALONZO'S | 


rid KILLED IN PORTUGAL, . 
- UPON ACCOUNT OF THE INFANTA, 


IN THE YEAR 1683. 
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Ts ſuch a cauſe no Muſe ſhould fail 
To bear a mournful part; ; 
Tis juſt and noble to bewail 
The late of fall'n Deſert. f 


1 


PF Rs, 5 


In vain ambiifous 1 deſign 4 
To make his ſoul aſpire, 

If love and beauty had not join'd 
To raiſe a > gs fire. Cx 


: Amidſt ſo many ding? rous foes 
How weak the wiſeſt prove! 
Reaſon itſelf would ſcarce oppo, . 5 
a And i foams agreed with love, 


. 1 4 
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0 -MISCELLANIES. | 
If from the glorious height he falls, 190 20200 
He greatly daring dies; e TT TE 
Or mounting where bright Beauty call, e UE 
An a BLOT Ar Wy + 


ON ONE WB: DIED, DISCOVERING HER, KINDNESS, 


Gus VEX their ſouls with jealous pain, 

While others ſigh for cold diſdain: 

Love's various ſlaves we daily ſee, . 
Yet happy all compar'd with me. 


Of all mankind Llav'd the beſt. - F 
A nymph ſo far above the reſt. 
That we outſhin'd the bleſs? d above, 2 

In beauty ſhe, and I in love; _ ; 


. got therefore they who could not bear 


o be outdone by mortals here, to " | 3 10 
Among themſelves have plac'd her nom, e 
And leſt me wretched here below. 2 


All other fate! could have borne, 3 
And ev'n endur'd her very ſcorn; e eee ; 
"But, oh! thus all at once to find | PO 0 . 06 | 


That dread account, both dead and kind! | RN 
What heart can hold! IF yet F 
Tis but to hew how much I grieve, - 


8 
— 
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That e ever 


MISCELLANIES:" ; = @. 
& LUCINDA'S DEATH. 
Sr roles 2 201 O17 Tg 


aunted guilty mind, 
The pangs of love when it e 10777 2614.4 u 
And all thoſe tings the jealous find: TP 
Alas! heart-breaking tho" ye be. 44 15) 


Yet welcome, weloame alto me! 15 it RK 


No aeg, Leet th. 2 2 bg 7 2 ey 111 


Except my grief! for ſhe was ſuch, ß, 


That praiſes would but make hep 55 
Yet who, can ever dare to raiſe At! 55 10 1 9370 nn 


= 
© 


His voiceon her unleſs to praiſe? Ines e e e 
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Free feds ker, ler 8 ſmalleſt bus. 41% +5 20A 
And fair as womankind can be; fy late aff 
Tender and warm as lovers — bee uy" 


Vet cold to all the world but mere: 
Of all this nothing now remains 34 4 I's mm &T. : 
| But only ighs and enden fin. 7 49016) 21-0510 | 
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MR. HOBBES ANDHIS derne 
Soca! is the mode of cheſs eien days, 


Ihe art is loſt of knowing how to praiſe, C4426 tide 
Poets are envious now, and fools alone 
Admire at wit, becauſe themſelves have none. 
Yet whatſoe er is by vain critics thought, F 


Praiſing is harder much than finding _ 
In homely pieces evn the Dutch conan ; 


Italians only can draw Beauty well. 1 
As firings alike wound up qual po prove, a 


That one reſounding makes the other move; 10 
From ſuch a canſe our ſatires pleaſe ſo mach, | eis! 
We ſympathize with each ill- natur d touch; 


The reader's malice helps the writer out. 


To blame is eaſy; to commend is bold ay 
Yet if the Muſe inſpires it who can bold Loo 2: 32 


To merit we are bound to give ns n i Ie 10 5 


Content to ſuffer in ſo juſt à cauſmea. 
While in dark ignorance we lay afraid 
Of fancies, ghoſts, and ev'ry empty ſhade, 20 


Great Hobbes appear d, and by plain reaſon's light 
Put ſuch fantaſtic forms to ſhameful flight. 

Fond is their fear who think men needs muſt be 

— vice enſlav' d if from vain terrors free. | 


«. £4 Y 


| MISCELLANIESS” 63 
The wiſe afid good morality: will guide, 25 


And ſuperſtition all the world beſide. TS rl (1-4 0 K 
In other authors tho? the thought — M 
"Tis not ſometimes ſo eas ly underſtood; 2inu . 


That jewel oft unpoliſh'd has remain d; N a 147 
Some words ſhould be left out, and ſome explan'd Fo 


So that, in ſearch of fenſe, we either ſtray 31 
Or elſe grow weary in ſo rough a way: mel & 1 
But here ſweet Eloquence does always ſmile $2 


In ſuch a choice yet unaffected ſtyle, _ 

As mult both knowledge 3 and delight impart, 35 
The force of reaſon with the flow rs of art ; 
Clear as a beautiful tranſparent ſæin, 1 
Which never hides the blood; She 1 


Like a delicious ſtream it ever ran,  ##6b 20D 
As ſmooth as woman, but as Heine wan. ov: We ; 
Bacon himſelf, whoſe univerſal w- it 

Does admiration thro' the world "Eg | | 
Srarce more his age's ornament is meer, D hank; 
Or greater credit to his country brouge. 


While Fame is young, too weak to fly _ y 45 
Malice purſues her like ſonie bird of pre: 
But once on wing then all the quarrels ceaſe ; ; 
Envy herſelf is glad to be at peace, 15 > bi 1A 
Gives over, weary'd with ſo higha fight + 292 % 
Above her reach, and ſcarce within her bene. *g gr 
Hobbes, to this happy pitch arrlv d at laſt, 1 
n have look d down with pride on dangerepaſt; 
Fi OY 


66 | 5 Miserrf ang. 


But ſuch the frailty is of , 
Men toil for fame, which no man lives * 7 
Long ripening · under ground this China lies, 
Fame bears no fruit till the vain n 10 15 g 
Thus Nature, tir d with his unuſual lengtk 
of life, which put her to her utmoſt de 
Such ſtock of wit unable to ſupply, 1! 144! 02 
To ** ee e e 1600 | 
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ON THE oss 02 AN ONLY son, 1 


e NORMANDY. 
ieren 4 ? 
Ons morning 's gay and g; Ne 4 N 
The days our joys ,,, orSticÞ 8 62/71 
At evening no repining, Ind e e 28 Mood ef 
And night * s all void of care. in nc 
32 ro 374 M17. C nen 2011 
A fond Gad aha 5 2 SEO YEE: 2918 
Was often heard to cry; 1/1. 9 8 85 19 4½ 
Oh! where is ſuch an —_— 21 <4 LS TOLD 
80 bleſs d by Hear basl 9255 lang 21 
| Ft: 5 5 ＋ 0 Worte 11771 
0 child at firſt v benennt Dea 
Now ſuch a ſon is ſent THI ere = 
As parents moſſ e 4 637 194! Mou I 
In him would 3 T a goddo H 


* 7 ; 3 2 : 
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4 child of . kind rom fg 


Not only hope beſtows, ! | 
But has already giv'n 


Him all our era 
The happy fire's poſſeſing 


His ſhare in ſuch a boy 1 5 Te as 


Adds ſtill a greater bing 
To all wy other j 1 


But , ah! this ſhiny weather 
Became too hot at laſt; 


Black clouds began to Rh . q 


Ant REO; 


7 So fierce a fever rages, 
We all lie drown'di in tears, 


Come bund ig in dur ears. 


The doubts that 6 lnguim 


Did worſe, far worſe, than kill; 
Vet, oh! with all their ow. pl 
Would we had doubted Malls 4 


ty 10 * 


| But why ſo much area 
This fatal loſs toſhow'? © + 
Alas! there s nO expreſſion” 
wo tell a — TE 
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Thus hazarding at laſt to make it leſs. 


1 


o * A 
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o MR. POPE ANDHIS POEMS. 


Wera age decay d, with 3 bus nee tir'd;. 1 
Caring for nothing but what eaſe requir ad. 


Too ſerious now a wanton Muſe tocburt, od 547 
And from the critics fafe arriv'&in port. 
I little thought of lanching forth agen 32 9:63 bg. 
Amidſt advent'rous rovers of the pen, t ts oF 


And after ſome ſmall undeſerv d fucceſs | Y 
Encomiums ſuit not this ceriforious time, . 
Itſelf a ſubject for ſatirie rhyme; 10 
Ignorance honour'd, Wit and Worth' defam'd, e 


145 triumphant, and ev'n Homer blam' . 5..: 
t to this genius, join 'd with for much ert, Jn We 
Such various learning mi d in ev ry part, 15 e 
Poets are bound a loud 8 BIS 33 5 
Apollo bids it, and they A 


And yet ſo wondrous, ſo; ſublime, a thing 
3 the great [liad, ſcarce could make me fag, « 10 | 


cept I juſtly could at once commend | Fa 5 
A good companion and as frm 4 friend. 40 
One moral, or a mere well - natur'd deed, 
Can all deſert in ſciences encecd. M wetur n 
Tis great delight to laugh aig eG = 
But a much greater to give merit praiſ. 224 


Since in vain our . b, aon n. 
Hear, for once, a poet preach. Fi FTE ; BY 
Vice has loſt its very namm .) 1501 
Skill and cozenage thought the Ay $ ef hlt BY 
Only playing well the . e tirg | 
Foul contrivances we ſee e ahl + 
Call'd but ingenuity; | We of Silt bat 100 
Ample fortunes often made 835 aul ti 
Out of frauds in ev Ae | ib 77 e 8 N10 (L 
Which an awkward child alles: bos beig | 


Enough to wed the greateſt lor... by 


The miſer ſtarves to raiſe a wy: FE 41 9 Tha 10-0479] 93,1 
Rut if once the fool is gone, „ . 
Years of thrift ſcarce ſerve a day; (45 9089779 2316 al 
Rakehell ſquanders all away. 1 i. ral a e 
Huſbands ſeeking for a place, era 9th e 
Or toiling for their par 195 Wei ta lr 
While their wiyes undo their ge Ne 50 5 ig 
By petticoats and pla it's os e 5 N ST 
Breeding boys to drink and dice, loi Be | 
Carrying girls to comedies, „ 
Where mamma s intrigues 5 at AED ot 
Which ere long will be their own, # 
Having firſt at ſermon Tept, 8 jo e 
Tedious ys is weeldy kept r nl 13. 
— 651 13 2 £ 206 line: 1 23 167 6 eve 207} 
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By worſe err NN „ mY : 
Till Monday comes to cheat _—_ ** e 
'Ev'n among the nobleſt-born 
Moral virtue is a ſcorn n TY 45 5 #1 
Gratitude but rare at belt. VPN 
ad fidelity a jeſt : 15 e ee Th) 
All eur wit but eee n 10 
All our wiſdom raiſing Rocks; ; Eu 
Counted folly to defend : e n 
Sinking ſide or falling friend. „„ 
Long an officer may ſerve; * 72 8 We 
Exꝑis d and wounded he nog ſtarve 2 
No receipt to make bim rie l 
Like inventing loyal lies. il 
We, whoſe anceſtors have aid 5 i 
I art of peace and els of fame,) 14 10 1 7 
In ill and idleneſs inclin d,. pk A 


Now are grown a public n 15 1 17 
Fatal that inteſtine jar | Tn 1 2060 2 4110110 
Which produc'd our Civil war! n+ ity 


| Ever fince how ſad a race! | eB Rye 8 40 
e violent, and baſe! p# Aar: 5 92 9 : 2 3 
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ON THE DUKE OF YORK - 19077 
2953.38 I 

" BANISHED 0 avon. | 1 et 


rr a frange impulſe, a ſtrong deſire, 0b 
0 or what vain thoughts will not a Muſe pc UE 
2 


To 5 on lofty ee e 23 


My own low fame by writing James's Rn 1 buA,' 


Oft' have we heard the wonders of his ne ity 


Obſerv'd thoſe ſeeds of fortitude and tut 
Which ſince have ſpread ſo wide, ſo ee highs 
The good diſtreſs d beneath that ſhelter lie. 


In arms more active than ew n war requir d, IH) 
And in the midit of mighty chiefs admir'. 5 e 


Of all Heav'n's gifts no temper is ſo rare. oe 
As ſo much courage mix d with ſo much care. L 
When martial fire makes all the poke! bolt” 

And forces youth to military toil, ; 268 F V4 


No wonder it ſhould fiercely then engages! £2725 


Women themſelves will venture in a * $ Ne 
But in the midſt of all that furious heat 
While ſo intent on actions brave and rear, Al 
For other lives to feel ſuch tender fears 
And, careleſs of his own, to care for theirs;!: 20 
Is that compoſure which a hero makes 
And which illuſtrious York alone partakes 
With that great man*, whoſe fame has fown fo Ty 


Who taught him firſt the noble art of war. 
Oh! wondrous Pair! whom equal wesen, 


oh! worthy of each other's vaſt renown} ++ 26 
None but Turenne with Vork could ada: 


| 1 none © hue York deſerve ſo great ene care. 


The Mareſchal de Turenne. 1 
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9 24 8 | od ; EI I | | 
hs Scafce was he come b ee ee . 
And reap the ſoft. reward of glorious toil, 


- His brother's will, he ſacrific d his own, 
They rais'd their hearts, and never doubted more 


But, like 4 Alkides, ſtill new-daiigers call 


| His courage forth, and ſtill he — 4 75 


At ſea, that bloody fcene of boundleſs rage, 


; Where floting caſtles in fierce flames engage, 


(Where Mars himſelf does fromningy contmand 


And by lieutenants only fights at land) 


3 


* 


Yor Misere eee ee dane bis 100 


For England's honour yet he venturd more. 


In thoſe black times when, faction raging "Y 


Valeur and Innocence were forc'd to fly, 


40 


With Vork thy fled, but not depreſs d ks nnd, 5 


| Still like 2 diamond in the duſt it ſhin d. 


When from afar his drooping friends beheld 
How in diſtreſs he ev'n himſelf excel d; 
How to his envious fate, kde country ven, - 


But that juſt Heav'n would all our joys reſtore. 


TJ * 
J 
4 4 


45 


So when black clouds ſurround heav'n's glorious | 


If ve diſcern but the leaſt glimmering ray 
Of that bright orb of fire which-rules the FR 


The-cheerful light our fainting courage warms; | 
Fix d OR a one no future harms. - 


— Tempeſtuous darkneſs covering all the place, "hes, 
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oN THE DEITY. 


Dext'rous at nothing but at doing ill, - [kill 
In merit humble, in pretenſions high, = 
Among them none, alas! more weak than I, 4 
And none more blind; tho' ſtill I worthleſs cog 
The beſt I ever ſpoke gr ever wrotG. | 

But zealous heat exalts the humbleſt mind 
Within my ſoubſuch ſtrong impulſe I find 


The heav'nly tribute of due praiſe N Bo hank 

Perhaps t is ſacred, and I muſt obey. - * 910 
Vet ſuch the ſubjecta, various, and high, N 

Stupendous wonders of the Deity! 1 * 


Miraculous effects of boundleſs pow ht 


And that as boundleſs goodneſs ſhining more! M2, 

All theſe ſo numberleſs my thoughts r #7 TE 

| Oh! where ſhall I begin, or ever end? 4 | 

But on that theme which ev — wie abuſe, wh 5 
i 


So ſacred, fo ſublime, and ſo abſtruſe, 


Abruptly to break off wants no m = 2 
While others vainly ſtrive to 0 Thee e more, 20 
Let me in ſilent reverence adore, 1 
Wiſhing that human pow'r were le naiv d, aol } 
Only that thine might be more nobly eee 1 
Thrice happy angels in their high Ss 


Created eg of extolling Thee! 45 AF 9 
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W Mankind! void of both 1 and 
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A DIALOGUE.) 


Bing a th e Mee eee | 
I ate n e * | 
bo eee E 4 50 Wein N 
B. ears met ring 1 / | 
All our rains thy praiſe ng, be 12 
N IMR. mee fo high + ftriny TOE, | | 
And by ſuch-a:ſhepherd ſung, 2119187 BYE. a 1 ; | 
Are enough to make me vann n 1 
f Yet ſo harmleſs and ſo young. Sow: 20930 1 [ 
_  $HeP. I ſhould have fur among 1 
Rivals that appear fo gaily, ; To 6 þ 
But your eyes have made me young | er: bak | 
By their ſmiling on me daily. ch 594 354 | 
'NYMPH. rate voy ere. ur, e160 fl 
emen aner eu 0 N OM | | 
3 mene Eise rods lr "IF il 
Is a proof you are not old. Loa df e ee | 
sung. With thy. lean rica tas, 
With thy humour and thy youth, i l 35, F 
Cheer my ſoul, and crown my allies Kü 
Oh! reward my love and truth. i pere base 1,5! 1 : 
NYM RH. er eee eee K rc 
Fhat which ee ee bee of rn D 
Oh! deſerve fo kind a . | 


vol. iii. p. 5. but it nn h. 


Du * ee Lune „ 
Happy we ſhall lie poſſeſſing, aol ich 
Folded in each others arms,, kD al. 
Love and Nature's eee, 3581 
In the ſtill· increaſing charms.” & ts: 5 
So che deareſt joys of loving 


25 


Which ſcarce heav n can go beyond, "2 2g 


We Il be ev ry day improving, ede 19:1. e 


1 Ur . Vou more fair , and more 4 8 .15T 


wen enen na 33 
ere nl 
 ANESSAY UPO SATIRE. 


| l 

ur THE EARL OF MULGRAYK An n- Du TDR 5 
How dull and how infenfible a heaſt ba! En 
Is man, who yet would lord it oer the reſtꝰ 12M 
Philoſophers and pbets vainly ſtoπẽe 2 7. 
In eviry age the lumpiſi maſs to mo rn 
But thoſe were pedants when cympar'd with theſe,” 
Who know not only to inſtru} bat pleaſGQ. 6 
Poets alone found the delightful way 


Myſterious „ Ae zun 


In charming pumbers; ſo that's thew gremr, 
Pleas avi hdis prone (by eee 
Satire has wiper ee ot lover I. 

And is the boldeſt way, if uot ber, bet 


. 7 8 1 an N 


* This Eſſay was printed among che poers: = Mr. Dryd 


ne the TORT of this noble gur. 
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8 76. | | MISCELLANIES: | 
To tell men freely of their fouleſt faults, | 5 
Jo laugh at their vain deeds and vainer _— | 
In Satire, too; the wiſe took diff rent ways, 1386 
To each deſerving its peculiar praiſſe. 
Some did all folly with juſt ſharpneſs blame, 
Whilſt others laugh'd and ſcorn'd em into e N 
But of theſe two the laſt ſucceeded beſt, 1 10 
As men aim righteſt when they ſhoot in wt | __ | 
Yet, if we may preſume to blame our — 
And cenſure thoſe who cenſure all beſides, 
In other things they juſtly are preferr'd; 
In this alone methinks the Ancients err'd: 2 
Againſt the groſſeſt follies they declaim; 228 
Hard they purſue, hut hunt ignoble gane. 5 91 
Nothing is eaſier than ſuch blots to hit, 
And *t is the talent of each vulgar wit. 
Beſides, t is labour loſt; for who would preach nt 
Morals to Armſtrong, or dull Afton teach? 30 
*Tis being devout at play, wiſe at a ball. 
Or bringing wit and ſriendſhip to Whitehall. 
But with ſharp eyes thoſe nicer faults to ter Ab 
Which lie obſcurely in the wiſeſt mind; +1 
That little ſpeck, which all the reſt does ſpoil, - 33 
To waſh off that would be a noble toll. 
Beyond the looſe-writ libels of this age... 
Or the forc'd'ſcenes of our declining ſtage. 
Above all cenſure, too, each little wit 5 Fe It ow 
Will be ſo ge h EC Tg | 
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* MISCELLANIES. N 
Who raking bene thoꝰ concern d the e. ER 
Of ſuch correction will have cauſe to W 3 
In ſuch a gatire all would ſeek ſlarec, 
And ev ry fool will fancy he is there. 
ä Old ſtory-tellers, too, muſt pine and die 13 45 
To ſee their antiquated wit laid b 
Like her vvho miſs d her name in a lampoon. 
And griev d to find herſelf decay d ſo ſoonn. 
No common coxcomb mult be mention d here, 
Nor the dull train of dancing ſparks A 4% 
Nor flutt ring officers who never ſigitʒ/᷑ 
Of ſuch a wretched rabble who e Ling 
Much leſs half wits; that's more againſt our rules; 
For they are fops; the other are hut fols. 
Who would not be as illyras Dubapy ©3557: 3 3 
The cunning courtier ſhould he ſlighitird too, 
Who with dull knay'ry-makes fo much ado, 
Till the ſhrewd fool, by thoiving too; too faſt , 
Like Aſop's fox, becomes a prey at laſ. 80 
Nor ſhallthe royal miſtrefſesbe nam d / 
Too ugly, ar too eaſy, to be blamd / 
With whom each rhyming fool keeps ſuch a-pothes, 
They are as common tkat way as the other; 1253 64 
Yet nme — 41g eee J 
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In loyal libels we have often told him #7 
How one has jilted him, the other ſold — 0 
How that affects to laugh, how this to _P Nn FO 
But who can rail ſo long as he can fleep? _ ö 
Was ever prince by two at:once'miſled, 
Falſe, fooliſh, old, ill natur d, and ill-bred De 
Earnely and Aylſbury, with all that race 
Of buſy blockheads, ſhall have here no places 75 
At council ſer, as foils on Dorſet's ſcore. 

| To make that great falſe jewel ſnine the more, 

Wo all that while was thought exceeding vie. 2 
Only ſor taking pains and telling lies. i 
But there's no meddling with ſuch neuſcons 1 men; 520 

Their very names have tir d my lazy pen: 

Tis time to quit their company, and chuſe 
Some fitter ſubject for a ſharper Muſe. 

Firſt, let 's behold the merrieſt man alive 
Againſt his careleſs genius vainly ſtrive, 85 

Quit his dear caſe, ſome deep deſign to lay 
Gainſt a ſet time, and then ſorget the day; 

Yet he will laugh at his beſt friends, and be 
Juſt as good company as Nokes and Lee; 
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| en ain men ente, cen dri_- 
Fe turns himſelf the beſt to rĩidicu le. 
5 Let him at bus'neſs ne er ſo earneſt ſit, M k 
1 deer him bmi, ai chr ic n. 
That ſhadow of a jeſt ſhall be enjoy d, . 


Tho he left all mantind to be deflroy'd; 33 
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80 cat, transform d, ſat gravely and e 
Till mouſe appear'd, and thought himſelf ſecure, || 1 


Fr. 


But ſoon the lady had him in her eye, 
And from her friend did juſt as oddly fly. 


Reaching above our nature does no good; 700 


We mult fall back to our old fleſh and aa 1 178 
As by our little Machiavel we find, Na 
That nimbleſt creature of the buſy lind 


Vet his hard mind, which all this buſtle 9 BP 
No pity of its poor companion takes. 106 
What gravity can hold from laughing out 
To ſee him drag his feeblelegs about 
Like hounds ill coupled? Jowler lugs him n 
Thro' hedges, ditches, and thro all that s ill. 21d 
Twere crime in any man, but him alone, 1 
To uſe a body ſo tho? t is one's own: 
Yet this falſe comfort never gives him o er, 
That, whilſt he creeps, his vig deer dees ee ee 
Alas! that ſoaring, to thoſe few Gs 115 
Is but a buſy grov'lling here below. 9:46 
So men in rapture think they mount the ſha 4-0 
Whilſt on the ground th' entranced wretches lie; . 


His limbs are erippled, and his body be = 


So modern fops have fancy'd they could fl: 
As the new Earl, with parts deſerving praiſe, 1 20 


And wit enough to laugh at his own ways, 
et loſes all ſoft days and ſenſual nights 
Eind Nature checks, and Kinder Fortune lights, 
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Striving againſt his quiet all he can, 85 
For the ſine notion of a buſy ma. "I 
And what is that at beſt, butione whoſe mind 
Is made to tire himſelf and all mankind? _ 
For Ireland he would go; faith, let him reign ; 
For ii ſome odd fantaſtic lord would fain | 
Carry in trunks, and all my drudgery do, 130 
I'll not only pay him, but admire him to-. 
ut is there any other beaſt that lives 
Who his own harm ſo wittingly contrives? 
Will any dog that has his teeth and ſtones 
Refin'dly leave his bitches and his bones 135 
To turn a wheel, and bark to be empioy dl, 
While Venus is by rival dogs enjoy d; 
Yet this fond man, to get a ſtateſman's name, 
Forfeits his friends, his freedom; and his fame. 
Tho' Satire, nicely writ with humour, ſtings 140 
But thoſe who merit praiſe in other things, 
Vet we muſt needs this one exception make, 
And break our rules for Folly Tropos' fake, , 
Who was too much deſpis d to be accus'd, TH 
And therefore ſcarce deſeryes to be _— Ns 
Rais d only by his mercenary tongue 
For railing ſmoothly and kewemining —— 
As boys, on holy- days let looſe to play, 
Lay waggiſh traps for girls that paſs that wn, 150K. 
Then ſhout to ſee in dirt and deep diſtreſs +» 1850 
Some ſilly Cit in her flower d fooliſh dreſs; 24 band 
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80 have I alga ſatisfaction found - 

To ſee his tinſel reaſon on the e 

To ſee the florid fool deſpis'd, and know i 0 

By ſome who ſcarce have words enough to iow it; 

For Senſe ſits ſilent, and condemns for weaker 3 | 

The finer, nay, ſometimes the wittieſt pong | 

But 't is prodigious ſo much eloquence - 1 x 

Should be acquired by ſuch little ſenſe; 1. 
For words e eee eee ods x60 

And Tully was no fool, tho? otra 41111 

At bar abuſive, on the bench unable, TY ite 4 

Knave on the woolſack, fop at . 

Theſe are the grievances of ſuch fools as wou 4 

Be rather wiſe than honeſt, great than good. 

Some other kind of wits muſt be made e - | 
Whoſe harmleſs errors hurt themſelves alone; 
Exceſs of luxury they think can pleaſe, e 
And lazineſs call loving of their eaſe; 
To live diſſolv d in pleaſures ſtill they feign, rt x70 
Tho! their whole life's but intermitting pain: 

So much of ſurfeits, headachs, claps, are ſeen, 1h x | 
We ſcarce perceive the little time between: 
Well- meaning men who make this groſs ee 1 
And pleaſure loſe only for pleaſure's ſake. uy b 
Each pleaſure has its price, and when wepay | 

Too much of pain, we ſquander life away. 

Thus Dorſet, purring like a thoughtful 7 Pp | 
Married, but wiſer puſs ne'er thought of that; | 
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82 | MISCELLANIRS: 
And firſt he worthed her with railing chyme, x89 
Like Pembroke's maſtives, at his kindeſt time 
Then for one night ſold all his flaviſk life, | 
A rceming widow, but a barren wife. 
Swell'd by contact of ſuchva fulfome toad. 
He lugg d about the matrimonial load 237 
Till Fortune, blindly kind, as welLas ate 266) 
Has ill-reſtor'd him to his liberty, 8 
Which he would uſe in hisokd fricaking way, 
Drinking all night, and dozing all the day, 
Dull as Ned Howard; whom his briſker times 190 
Had fam' d fur dulneſs in malicious rhym as. 
Mulgrave had much ado to ſcape the ſnare, 
Tho learnꝰd in all thoſe: eee ener w fair; 
For after all his vulgar marriage-mocks, 
With beauty dazzled, Numps was in the Rocks; 92 
Deluded parents dry'd their weeping eyes ee 
To ſee him catch his Tartar for his prize; Fa 
Th impatient Town waited the wiſh d- for change, 
And cuckolds:{mil'd-in/ hopes of ſweet revenge 
Till Petworth · plot made us with ſorrow ſee 200 
As his eſtate, his perſon, too, was free: $0 cd 
Him no ſoft thoughts, no gratitude, cuſs move; * 
Tpꝛgold hefled from beauty and from love; 
Vet, failing there, he keeps his freedom ail, FT 1 Fe b 


Foorc' d to live happily againſt his will. An. aeg 
Tis not his fault if too much wealth see 1 * 
= nen. boaſted quiet ev ry hour. 2 


MISCELLANIES: - = 
And little-Sid-for ſimile renown'd, Niro 
Pleaſure has always ſought but 0 d gu 
Tho' all his thoughts on 3 ol 
His are ſo bad, ſure he ne'er thinks at all. 
Ihe fleſk he lies upon is rank and — 10 _ fe 
His meat and miſtreſſes are wr ee 1. & 
But ſure we all, miſtake this pious man, 2085 
Who mortifies his perſon all he can: 225 
What we uncharitably take for ſin, gels a e e x 
Are only rules of this odd Capuehin; STO eG 
For never hermit, under grave pretenee, 
Has liv'd more contrary to common kuf; * « 1 J 
And 't is a miracle, we may ſuppoſe: bl 100 n 
No naſtinefs offends his ſkilful noſe, tro to 
Which from all ſtink can, with dne, isn 
Extract perfume and eſſence from a . . 
Expecting ſupper is his great delight; fr 
He toils all day but to be drunk at night; 10 . 2325 
Then o'er his cups this night- hird chirping fits 
Till he takes Hewet and Jack Hall for wits. 
Rocheſter I deſpiſe for want of wit, 
Tho? thought to have a tail and cloven feet; 
For while he miſchief means to all mankind, : 230 
Himſelf alone the ill effects does find: 
And ſo, like witches, juſtly ſuffers ſhame; e RY a 
Whoſe harmleſs malice is fo much the ſame, ' 
Falſe are his words, affected is his wit. 
So often he does aim, ſo {cldom hit; 233 
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To ev'ry face he cringes while he ſpeaks, 
But when the back is turn'd the head he breaks 
 Mean.in each action, lewd in ev'ry limb, 
Manners themſelves are miſchievous in him: 
A proof that Chance alone makes ev ry creature; 240 | 
A very Killigrew, without good 4990 e 
For what a Beſſus has he always liv d, 
And his own kickings notably ebe Notz on 
For, there 's the folly that 's ſtill mix d with fear, 
Cowards more blows than any hero bear. 245 
Of fighting ſparks ſome may their pleaſures ſay, *** 
But tt is a: bolder thing to run away.) Ed 
The world may well forgive him all his ill, Br | 
For ev'ry fault does prove his penance ſtill | 

Falſely he falls into ſome dang'rous nooſe, 250 | 
And then as meanly labours to get loofe. — 
A life ſo infamous is better quitting, -':'] 
Spent in baſe injury and low ſubmitting. 
I'd like to have left out his poetry,” | 
Forgot by all. almoſt as well as me. 255 
Sometimes he has ſome humour, never wit, 
And if it rarely, very rarely, hit, 
*Tis under ſo much naſty rubbiſh laid, # 
To find it out 's the cinder-woman's trade, 1 
Who for the wretched remnants of a fire 260 
Muſt toil all day in aſhes and in mire. 1 
So lewdly dull his idle works appear, 
Ihe wretched texts deſerve no comments eq here, 

6 | 
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sent Amins. 87 


— ſordetimies/lefenſll en 1 


For a whole page of dulneſs muſt atbne. : 9h | 
How vain a thing is Man, beendete! 


Ev'n he who would:himſelf the 1 


I, who ſo wiſe ind hiumble ſeem ta be, dg i 
Now my own vanity and pride:cin'tſee-. 
While the world's nonſenſe is fo ſharply Peg 270 

We pull down others but to raiſeour οↄ nn: 
'That we may angels ſeem we paint them oa 

And are but ſatyrs to ſet up ourſelv es. 
I, who have all this while been finding fault 


Ev'n with my maſter, who Gel Sacre tant, 5 


And did by that deſcribe the taſk ſo hard, | 
It ſeems ſtupendous and above reward. 
Now labour, with unequal force, to cliib 1 11 * 


That lofty hill, unreach'd by former time al 


'Tis juſt that I ſhould to the bottom fall, 
1 to ee not to en at an. 5 251 


pou 
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Or Be are te Auen hints bol 1:7 
Nature's chief maſterpiece is writing well. | 
No writing lifts exalted man fo en 


No kind: of work requires fo nice a touch 5 
And, if well enen eee. ſhines een | 
ö 8 2 ; 145: H 


— 
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But Heav'n forbid we ſhould Ps» 
To grace the vulgar with that noble name. 
_ *Tis not a flaſh of fancy, which ſometimes - - 
Dazzling our minds ſets off the ſlighteſt rhymes. 10 
Bright as a blaze, but in a moment ee | 
True wit is everlaſting, like the fun,” 
Which, tho' ſometimes behind a cloud retir'd 
Breaks out again, and is by all admir d. 
Number and rhyme, and that "PAIR dt 15 
Which not the niceſt ear with harſhneſs eme 
Are neceſſary, yet but vulgar arts; | 
And all in vain theſe ſuperficial parts 
Contribute to the ſtructure of the whole Ty 
Without a genius too; for that's the ſoul : 20 
A ſpirit which inſpires the work throughout, 
As that of Nature moves the world about; 
A flame that glows amidſt conceptions fit, 
Ev n ſomething of divine, and more than wi; 
Itſelf unſeen, yet all things by it ſown, 25 
Deſcribing all men, but deſcrib'd by none. . 
Where doſt thou dwell? what caverns of the brain 
Can ſuch a vaſt and mighty thing contain? 
When I, at vacant hours, in vain thy abſence mourn, 
Oh! wheredoſt thou retire? and why doſt thou return, 
Sometimes with pow'rful charms to hurry me away 
From pleaſures of the night and bus'neſsof the day? 32 
Ev'n now, too far tranſported, I am ſain | 
To check thy courſe, and uſe the needful rein, 
| | a 
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— the faney/s had, dr figs : 
So without judgment fancy is but mad 
And judgment has a boundleſs influence 
Not only in the choice of words or ſence, N 
But on the world, on manners, and on un. 5 G18 
Fancy is but the feather of the pen; 440 
Reaſon is that ſubſtantial uſeful part | 
Which gains the head, while Veckinvins ws heave. | 
Here I ſhall all the various ſorts of mae oe 5 
And the whole art of poetry, rehearſe; . 
But who that taſk would after Horace 4 be \ 
The beſt of maſters, and examples tool | 
Echoes at beſt, all we can ſay is vain 3 10 : J 
Dull the deſign, and fruitleſs were the pain. 
*Tis true the Ancients we may rob with eaſe 
But who with that mean ſhift himſelf can pleaſe 530 
Without an actor's pride? A player's art 
ls above his who writes a borrow'd part. = 
Yet modern laws are made for later faults, | - 
And new abſurdities inſpire new thoughts. 
What need has Satire then to live on theft, 55 
When ſo much freſh occaſion ſtill is leſt ? 
Fertile our ſoil, and full of rankeſt weeds ; 
And monſters worſe than ever Nilus breeds. | 
But hold, the fools ſhall have no cauſe'to fear, 
Tis wit and ſenſe that is the ſubject here: 60 
Defects of witty men deſerve a'cure, 1 
And thoſe who are ſo will ev'n this endure. 
Hy 


388 AMiserrrenn 


2 Firſt, then, if Songs, which nod ſo much abound; 
Without his Song no fop is to be found; ieee 
A moſt offenſive weapon, which he draws: 65 
On all he meets;/agairiſt Apollo's la Wr 
Tho' nothing feems more eaſy; eee esc 
Of poetry requires a nicer art; et off nad aj 2. 
For as in rows of richeſt pearl there lies 
Many a blemiſſi that eſcapes our eyes, 70 
The leaſt of vhich defects is plainly ho-]·m 
In one ſmall ring; and brings the value do- n; 
So Songs ſhould be to juſt perfection e 9 
Yet where can one be ſeen without a fault? 
Exact propriety of words and thought. eee | 
Expreſſioweafy, and the fancy highg 
Yet that not ſeem to creep nor this to fly; NA i 
As wrought with care yet ſeem by chauce to fall. 
Here, as in all things elſe, is moſt unſi!: 830 
Bare ribaldry; that poor pretence to wit; 
Such nauſeous Songs by a late author — n Bas. 
Call an unwilſing cenſure on his ſnade- Pe 
Not that warm thoughts of — jor” 
Can ſhock the ehaſteſt, or the niceſt cloyy 34 + 25 
But words obſcene, too grofs tb eee by 
| Like i EEE 71 55 
"Sh S354, e e writ dei ation Hoc tn 
*The Earl of Rochefter.---It may be-obſerved, however, 


that man of the worſt ſon ide to Wer 
— the work { 1 d- chi god loman © 
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| Onrother themes he well deſerves out pale, 
7 But palls that appetite he meant to raiſe. , 125 
Next, Elegy, of ſweet but ſolemn voice, 90 
And of a ſubject grave, exacts the choice; 
The praiſe of beauty, valour, wit, contains 
And there too oft' deſpairing Love complains: . 
In vain, alas! for who by wit is mov'd? | 
That phenix-ſhe deſerves to be belov d; 95 

But noiſy nonſenſe, and ſuch fops as vex What 
Mankind, take moſt with that fantaſtic ſex. 
This to the praiſe of thoſe who bener knew; 
The many raiſe the value of the few.” - E att it 
But here (as all our ſex too oſt have tryd) ic 
Women have drawn my wand ring W ande. 5 
Their greateſt fault, who in this kind have writ,, / 
| Is not defect in words or want of wit; is F. 
But ſhould this Muſe harmonious numbers a0. 
And ev' ry couplet be with fancy fill d. r 
If yet a juſt coherence be not made 

Between each thought, and the whole miodel! 4 

So right, that ew ry line may higher riſe, 
Like goodly mountains, till they reach the Kies; . 
Such trifles may perhaps of late have paſt, 110 
And may be lik d awhile, but never laſt; Put 

"Tis epigram, t is point, t is what ea. 

But not an Elegy, nor writ with ſcill;ʒ 1 
No eee nor e 8 a nf 2351 
> yori Waller :. T Depham's. | 2 448 
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A higher flight; and of a happier force, 0p 
Are Odes, the Muſe's moſt unruly horſe, : 


That bounds ſorfierce; the ets .. 


Here foams at mouth, end mover on po. 
The poet here muſt be indeedipfpir'd; : 


eee ay 79) e 000;M Jo 604 4 = 


Had he with e join'd er ee, N 


But ſometimes diction mean, or verie — 
Deadens er:clouds his noble frame of thought. 
Tho? all appear in hear and fury done, "ng 


The language ſtill muſt ſoft and eaſy run, 
Theſe laws'may found a little too ſevere, 


But judgment yields, and ſancy governs here, r "# 
And makes the work much eaſier than it ſhows. 130 
Of all the ways that wiſeſt men could fing 


To mend the age and mortify mankinßdd, 


Satire well-writ has moſt ſucceſsful pro- d,, 
*Tis hard to write on ſuch a ſubjedt more 135 
Without repeating things ſaid oft before: 
Some vulgar errots only we Hremo e 
That ſtain a beauty which we ſo much love. 
of choſen words ſome take not care enough, 

nd think they Mould be, as the ſubject, rough. 12 | 

his poem mii be more exactly made; 
And rr ſmootheſt words convey d. | 
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Misc * 
* think if ſharp enough ey cannot en 1597 
As if their only bus neſs was to rails! 
But human frailty aicely to unfold , ho 145 
Diſtinguiſhes a Satyr from a ſco ld. 
Rage you muſt hide, and prejudice ay dewaz 
A Satyr's ſmile is: ſharper than his-frown;:i 
So while you ſeemi to ſlight ſome rial youth, ol 
Malice itſelf. may paſs ſometimes, for truth: 196 
The Laureat here may juſtly claim our praiſe, 
Crown'd hy Mack Fleckno with immortal bays; 
Yet once his Pegaſus ſ has borne dead weight, 
Rid by ſome. lumpiſh miniſter of ſt atme 
Here reſt, my Maſe ! Oe 3h 
A more important ta{k attends thy toil. Yi WT _ 
As ſome young eagle, that deſigns toifly - /- 69 
A long unwonted journey thro! the ſ , 
_ Weighs all the . E l 
O' er what wide lands and ſeas ſhe is to ſoar, "Re 
Doubts her own ſtrength ſo far, and hp "ng 
The loſty road of airy traveller: 
But yet incited by ſome bold deſignn + 
That does her hopes beyond her fears line 1 4 
Prunes ev'ry feather, views herſelf with care, 165 
At laſt, reſolv id, ſhe cleaves the yielding ait, 
Away ſhe flies, ſo ſtrong, ſo high, ſo faſt.,., 
She leſſens tous, and is Joſt at latg»)> ni % ot 


* Mr. Dryden. + A famous Gatjrical poem. of 
L A poet called The Hine and Panther,” * 
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$0 (tho? too weak for ſach a weightyching) nar 
The Muſe inſpires a ſharper note to ſing. 170 


And why ſhould truth offend, when only rod | 
To guide the ignorant and warn the bold? 


On, then, my Mule! advent'roufly engage 

To give inſtructions that concernithe os: N 8 A. 
The unities of action, time, and place, 175 

Which, if obſerv'd, give Plays fo great a grace, 

Are, tho' but little practis'd, too well W [52 


| To be raught here, where we — 


From nicer faults to purge the — 


Leſs obvious errors of the Engliſh ſtage. 2 5 _ 


Firſt, then, Soliloquies had need be few, 
Extremely ſhort, and ſpoke in paſſion too. 
Our lovers talking to themſelves, for want 


Nor is the matter mended yet if thus 1235 


Th' occaſion ſhould as naturally fall 
As when Bellario *-confeſſes all. 
Figures of ſpeech, which poets think fo W 


( Art's needleſs varniſh to make Nature _ 1 __ 


All are but paint upon a beauteous face, 


And in deſcriptions only claim a place: 


But to make Rage declaim, and Grief OY 
From lovers in deſpair fine _—_ to force, 


FE | ® t laſer, ply of Beaumont and Fletcher, 


 WISCTLLANIES, 5 92 
Muſt needs fucceed! for h ere 195 


A dying hero miſerably witty! 14 10 
But, oh {the Dialogues vrhere joſt and mock 
Is held up like a reſt at ſhittle-cock, Io 


Or elſe like bells eternally they M7 L 1 
They ſight iti/Simile and die in — 1 ; 26s. 
What thingsate'thefe who would be poets chought, = 
By Nature not inſpir d, nor learning taught? 
Some wit they have, and therefore may deſerve 776 
A better courſe than this, by which they ſtarye, 

But to write Plays why, tt is abokd} 1 95 
To judge breeding; wit, and eloquence: 

| Nay more] for they muſt look within to She e 
| Thoſe ſecret. turns of Nature in the mind: 
enen ee eee 1 
And but a body all without a ſoul - 2190 
All this uaĩted yet but makes apart! © tt 
Of Dialogue, that great and hene SE re nA 
Now almoſt loſt; which the old Grecians Fries | 
From whom the Romans fainter copies drew, 
Scarce comprehended ſince but by a f. 2150 
Plato and Lutian are the beſt remains 
Of all the wonders which this art een * 
Yet to ourſelveswe juſtice muſt allo, 15 
Shakeſpeare and Fletcher are the — now: 200114 
Conſider them, and read them oer and o'er; 226 
Go fe * 2 4 f * readchennap before: 


* 14 
1 11 b. 1 OTE: 
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For tho'in in many things they groſsly __ 
Over our paſſions ſtill they ſo prevail, 


That our'own grief by theirs is rock'd pr 1 
The dull are fore d to feel, the wiſe to weep. 225 


Their beauties imitate, avoid their faults. ; 


Firſt on a plot employ thy careful thoughts; 

Turn it, with time; a thouſand ſeveral e 18 EH 
This oft', alone, has giv'n ſucceſs to 3 f 
Reject that vulgar error (which u | 230 55 


So fair) of making perfect characters: 


There 's no fueh ching in nature, and you 3 
A faultleſs monſter, which the world ne er ſaw. * 


Some faults muſt be that his misfortunes Grow, 4: of 


But ſuch as may deſerve compaſſion: too. 2335 
Beſides the main deſign, compos'd with ar, 


Each moving ſcene'muſt be a plot apart; 


Contrive each little turn, mark ev'ry — 

As painters firſt chalk out the future face: ar 3 

Yet be not fondly your own ſlave for this, 240 

But change bereafter what appears amiſs. f 
Think not ſo much where ſhining ms, plac, 


As what a man would ſay in ſuch a caſe. 


Neither in comedy will this ſuffice, ' a 1 HE) 
The player too muſt be before your eye 245 
And tho” t is drudgery to ſtoop ſo low, 
To him you muſt your ſecret meaning . : > 

Expoſe no ſingle fop, but. lay the load 202 
More 9 and Or the folly bro. 


-MISCELLANIES. | he 
a VIA coxcombs are too wren rann, 

A fool derided by as bad as he. 
Hawks fly at nobler game; in te uber way | 
A very owl may prove a bird of prey. 
Small poets thus will one poor fop Wee, e 
But to collect, like bees, from ev ry flow 'r 255 
Ingredients to compoſe that precious juice 5 
Which ſerves the world for pleaſure and for uſe, | 
In ſpite of faction this would favour ww 2 
But Falſtaff * ſtands inimitable yet. | | 
Another fault which often may defall —_ 
Is, when the wit of ſome great poet ſhall _ 
So overflow, that is, be none at all, 
That ev'n his fools ſpeak ſenſe as if poſſeſt, 
And each by inſpiration breaks his jeſt. 
If once the juſtneſs of each part be loſt, 265 
Well may we laugh, but at the poet's coſt. ! 
That filly thing men call Sheer-wit avoid, 
With which our age ſo nauſeouſly is cloy'd: : 
Humour is all; wit ſhould be only brought 
To turn agreeably ſome proper thought. 270 

But ſince the poets we of late have known | 
Shine in no dreſs ſo much as in their own, 
The better by example to convince, _ 
Caſt but a view on this wrong ſide of ſenſe, $ Sages 
Firſt, a Soliloquy is calmly made, 275 
Where ev'ry reaſon is exactly weigh'd; - mw 
»The matehleſs character of Shakeſpeare. 


96 e 
Which onde petform'd, moſt appaatately deve 4 
Some Hero frighted at the noiſe of drums, {A 
For her feet ſake whom at firſt Gight be cam 
And all in metaphor bis falten proves: % 450 
But ſome ſad accident; tho yet eee W 
Parting this pair, to leave the — 
He ſtraight grows jealous, tho? we know. not why, 
Then to oblige his rival needs will die 
But firſt he makes a ſpeech, htrein he tells 2b 
The abſent nymph how much bis flame excl, 
And yet bequeaths her generouſſy now | 
To that low d rival-whom he does not ener 
Who ſtraight appears; but who canFate withſtand? ? 
Too late, alas! to hold his haſty hand, 290 
That juſt has giv n himſelf the n ee 10 
At which his very rĩvabs heart is btok e:: 
He, more to his new friend than 8 
Moſt ſadly mourns at being leſt behind. 
Of ſuch a death prefers the pleaſing n 495 
To love, and living i in a lady's arms. | 
What ſhameful and what monſtrous chingy aretheſe! 
And then Da eee wee eee 


Conclude us only partial to the dead, 8 
And grudge the ſign of old Ben. Johnſon? chead, goo 
When the intrinſic: value of the ftage - 41563 


Can ſcarce be judg'd but by a eee | 
For dances, flutes, Italian 2 and rhyme, 932 % 
l r onſenſe for a 
2 5 8 
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0 But thatnld fail which now ſo much &er-rules, 30 $ | 
And ſenſe no longer will fubthit to Tools: * [1 
' 2 By painful ſteps at laſt we labour up 


Parnaſſus hill, on whoſe bright airy: cop by ent HP 


The Epic poets ſo divinely ſhow,” 

And with juſt pride behold the reſt ant 316 
Heroic poems have a juſt pretence SY 
To be the urmoſt ſtretch of human teaſes 
A work of ſuch ineſtimable worth, ee 


There are but two the world has yet ende forth! !. 
Homer and Virgil! With what ſacred awe 315 
Do thoſe mere ſounds eee eee, draw! " 
Juſt as a changeling ſeems helow the N | | 
Of men, or rather is a two-legeo'd ee 

So theſe gigantic ſouls amaz d we nd 8 
As much above the reſt efhumam läd! 3260 
Nature's whole ſtrength united! endleſs * 

And univerſal ſhouts attend their name 

Read Homer once, and you can read no more, 

For all books elſe appear ſo mean, fo poor, 


Verſe will ſeem proſe; but ill perſiſt to read, Ez 
And Homer will be all the books you need. 


Had Boſſu never writ, the world had ſtill, 

Like Indians, view'd this wondrous piece of ein, 

As ſomething of divine the work àdmir'd, 

Not hop'd to be inſtructed, but inſpir d: B+... 
But he, diſcloſing ſacred myſteries, | 15 
Has ſhewn where all the mighty Wade 8 


| This rage within my veins 

No reaſon can remove; | 
Of all the mind's moſt cruel, pains | 
The 3 n is love. e 


8 1SGELLANIES. | 


Deſcrib d the ſeeds, and in what order nen 


That have to ſuch a vaſt proportion grown. 


Sure from ſome angel he the ſecret knew, 


Who thro? this labyrinth has lent the clue. 
But what, alas! avails it: poor mankind 


-  Toſee this promis'd land, yet ſtay behind ? | 


The way is ſhewn, but who has ſtrength to go? 
Who can all ſciences profoundly know? 340 
Whoſe fancy flies beyond weak Reaſon's ſight, 

And yet has judgment to direct it right! 2 


5 Whoſe juſt diſcernment, Virgil-like, is ſuch, ; 


Never to ſay too little or too much? + 


Let ſuch a man begin without delay, 345 


But he muſt do beyond what I can ſay; 


Muſt above Taſſo's lofty flights prevail, | 


Succeed where eee and ev'n Milton fl, | 1348 


| DESPAIR. 


Arr hopeleſs of relief, 
Incapable of reſt, ; 
In vain I ftrive to vent a grief 


3 hat s not to be c 


: 


35 


40 


45 


48 


Yet while I languiſh lo, 


What fate may thee befall. 


; MISCELLANIES. "Re 


And on thee vainly call, eu; 
Take heed, fair Cauſe of all my wel 


Ungrateful cruel faults 

Suit not thy gentle ſex; © | 1 
Hereafter how will guilty thoughts 135 
Thy tender conſcience vex? . 


When welcome Death ſhall bring 

Relief to wretched me, 

My ſoul enlarg'd, and once on wing, | | 
In haſte will fly to thee. 8 20 


When in thy lonely bed 

My ghoſt its moan ſhall make, 
With ſaddeſt ſigns that I am dead, 
And dead for thy dear fake; © 


struck with that conſcious blow „ 
Thy very ſoul will A = 
Pale as my ſhadow thou wilt grow, 
And cold as is thy heart. | 


Too late remorſe will 3 


Vntimely pity ſhow - e ee 


To him who of all mortal men 
Did moſt thy value know. 
| 0 In 


1 

; | Oc ſonder zeal for ſome miſguided prince, 
£1 
| 


xo 98 Rn 
Yet, with this broken heart, , ; 
F with thou never be 


Tormented with the chouſandth p part | 
Of what I feel for thee. F306 


WRITTEN OVER A GATE. . 


Here lives a man who, by relation, ' 
Depends upon predeſtination, 


| For which the learned and the wiſe 
| His underſtanding much deſpiſe; 


But I pronounce, with loyal tongue, 
Him in the right, them in the wrong; 


For how could ſuch a wretch ſucceed 
BW But that, alas! it was decreed? | 1 


| Fg SITS 


STA NZA A ah 
Waenxr' xr my fooliſh bent to public 3 


7. 


— 


* 


Shall make my dang” rous humour underſtood, 
For changing mittiſlers for men of ſenſe: . X , ; 


E hall r no longer bear a wretched ſhare 
In ruling ill, or being over-rud: 


62 * 


- 


£4 v 


by 


M43 4 4 


8 When, WN proud to new my . care, 8 
And ev'n aſham'd to ſee three nations fool d, Tr 


. 
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10 


Then as old lechers in a winter's night EA 

To yawning hearers all their pranks diſcloſe, 10 
= And what decay deprives them of delight | 
36 | Supply with vain endeayours to . : 


Juſt ſo ſhall a8 s idly entertain 3 
Some ſtripling patriots, fond of ſeeming wiſe; Ts 
Tell how I ſtill could great employments gain, | i 
Without concealing | he or whiſp' ring | lies! ; 


Boaſt of ſucceeding in my country's cauſe 
Ev'n againſt fome almoſt too high to blame, 


I * Whom, when advanc'd beyond the reach of laws, 5 

loft' had ridicul d to ſenſe and ſhame: eee 
Say I reſiſted the moſt potent fraud, 

3 But friendleſs Merit openly approv' d, 


And that I was above the being awd 
Not only by my prince, but thoſe he lov d 


Who knows but my exartile then may pleaſe = 
Such noble hopeful ſpirits as appear 

Willing to flight their pleaſures and their eaſe | 
For fame and honour? till at laſt they hear. 


19. After much trouble borne, and danger —_ 
5 The crown aſſiſted, and my country ery, 30 
1 Without good fortune I had been undone 
Without a £900 eſtate I 8 5 have ſtary' d. 32 


WO "m | 


& + * 7 
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To THE DVCnEss or — | 


'F nov lovely f flave to a rude huſband's il, : 

By Nature us'd ſo well, by him ſo ill! 

For all that grief we ſce your mind endure 85 

Your glaſs preſents you with a pleaſing cure. SO 
Thoſe maids you envy for their happier ſtate, © 5 


To have your form would gladly have _ ade 


And of like ſlavery each wife complains, 


Without ſuch beauty s help to bear her chains. 


Huſbands like him we ev'ry-where may ſee; 

But where can we behold a wife like thee? _ 10 
While to a tyrant you by Fate are ty'd, | 

By love you tyrannize o'er all beſide. DE 

Thoſe eyes, tho weeping, can no pity 1 move; 

Worthy our grief! more worthy of our love! 

You, while ſo fair, (do Fortune what ſhe 3 LY 

Can be no more in pain than we at 809 0 ee . 

Unleſs, unſatiefy d with all our vows, 14 

Vour vain ambition ſo unbounded grows, 261 

That you repine a huſband ſhould Ds. | 

Th unired force of ſuch ; a face and ſhape. _ 3 = 20 


It ſo, alas! for all thoſe charming powers 
Four caſe is juſt ; as 155 as ours. 


Expect that birds ſhou d only ſing to — ve: 
And, as you's walk, , that ev * tree ACT 


10 


15 


And hazard life for what the fools diſdain. 10 
+: N So ET 774 17 br 65 of ; 35 1 4 


1 


8 thoſe 8 46 you big ſhould I burn, -- x 
And that with wonder men ſhould {atues t turns: 
Such beauty is endügh to give things life, 9 05 
But not to make a huſband love his wife: 

A huſband worſe than ſtatues or than trees, 
Colder than thoſe, leſs ſenſible than theſmGQ. 30 
Then from ſo dull a cart your thoughts remove. 


2 2 FF Ln - Os terre money geo Gaia >» = 
. i wy 
3 „ SANG we LS. ah „es e * 
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eas nao 2 


And waſte not ſighs you only owe to love. 5 or 
"Tis pity ſighs from ſuch a breaſt ſhauld part, 
Unleſs to eaſe ſome doubtful lover's heart, i7 
Who dies becauſe he muſt too juſtly os 3 2110 35 


What yet the dull poſſeſſor does deſpiſe. 11 
Thus precious 3 jewels among Indians na” Vol 4 0 
Who nor their uſe nor wondrous value "EAA 

But we for thoſe bright:treaſures tempt the main, 
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CCC 
obE ON LOVE. 
Lr ab tae ane r 
Provok d by vanity or ſpite 
My Muſe a nobler caaſe ſhall move, 
To ſound aloud the praiſe of e ribs 
That gentle yet reſiſtleſs heat e 7's 
Which raiſes men to all ings good and derer. TOES 
While other paſſions of the mind 154 } 


To low brutality debaſe mankind, ' | 

By Love we are above ourſelves mafia. Ap 

Oh, Love! thou trance divine! in which the ſoul, 10 

| Unclogg d with worry cares, oy e without 
Hh control, teach 

And ſoaring to her 3 from Seer iner can 

High myſteries above poor Reaſon's feeble reach. 

| II. 

| To weak old age 3 ſome aid may prove, 

And curb thoſe appetites that faintly move; 15 

But wild impetuous youth is tam'd by nothing leſs 

than Love. 

Of men too rough for peace, t too rude for arts, | 

Love's pow'r can penetrate the hardeſt menrts, 

And thro' the cloſeſt pores a paſſage find, : 

Like that of light, to ſhine all o'er the mind. 20 

The want of love does both extremes produce, 

Maids are too nice, and men as much too looſe; 


2 
. * 


While equal gbod an am rous cnuple find) Di 
She makes him conſtant; and he makes her kind. 
New charms in vain a lover's:faith would meg 25 . 
Hermits or bed-rid men they Il ſooner move 3 

The fair inveigler will but ſadly fine 4 8 


There eee 072 LZu⁰uανο⁹⁰ 


But when by his chaſte W N de rf 


(For Love makes all embraces Mo 30 
Then the tranſported creature can ern * 
wonders, and is more than man. 2 We 


>th\heav'n and. earth would our ee gi 
But yet in vain both heav*n and earth combine, * 
Unleſs where Love bleſſes the great deſign. 35 
Hymen makes faſt the hand, but Love the heart; | 
He the fool's god, thou Nature's Hymen art, 

Whoſe laws once broke we are not held by force, 
But 8 breach e e i runnd ou 

18 t. 19 1701 04 ede 


For love the ker will bib gold deſpite, " 


The falſo grow ſaithful, and the fooliſh wiſe; 


Cautious the young, and eomplaiſant ene ol v7 


The cruel gentle, and the coward * { qaitdion 11) 
Thou glorious ſun within dur r vol 
Whoſe influence ſo much controls! 4 
Ev'n dull and heavy lumps of love, - u 
Quicken d by thee-more lively a 7 of aA - i: 


And if their heads but any ſubſtance hold, 
Love ripens all one Ry s the en, e 
1 3 
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106 = 
In Heav'n's great work thy part isfuch, 50 
That, maſter-like, thou giv'ſt the laſt great touch 
To Heav'n's own maſterpiece of man, 

And finiſheſt what Nature but began: 

Thy happy ſtroke can into ſoftneſs bring 

Reaſon, that rough and wrangling thing. 35 

From childhood upwards we decay, ; | 

And grow but greater children ev'ry day: 

So, Reaſon, how can we be ſaid toriſe? . 
4 


ODES. 


- many cares attend the being wiſe, 25 


_ *Tis rather falling down a precipice. 
| From ſenſe to reaſon unimprov'd we move; _ { 
We N then —_— when reaſon turns to love. 
Thou rl o'er our e gods; ö . 


Uncrown'd by thee their other crowns are loads; | 
One beauty's ſmile their meaneſt courtier brings 6s 
Rather to pity than to envy kings; 5 
His fellow ſlaves he takes them now to be, 

Favour'd by love perhaps much leſs than he. 

For love the timorous baſhful mail 
Of nothing but denying is afraid: 70 
For love ſhe overcomes her ſhame, _ 0 1 
Forſakes her fortune, and forgets her fame; 

Vet if but with a conſtant lover bleſt, 

| Thanks Hear n for that, and never minds the creſt. 750 
Love is the al of life; a higher taſt® 7 's 
It gives to POIs and then makes it hlt. 


65 


70 


2 


a ä * eas 10 


Thoſe Lighted favours which cold nymphs diſpenſe, 
Mere common counters of the ſenſe, - 1 th * 


* 


Defective both in metal and in — 
A lover's fancy coins into a treaſureGQi 80 
How vaſt the ſubject! what a boundleſs ſtore. 1 


Of bright ideas ſhining all before! 


The Muſe's ſighs forbid me to give o'er; n 


But the kind god incites us various ways, 
And now I find him all my ardour raiſe,  ' | 
1 r to men as well as en + 0 


ODE ON BRUTUS. 


Ts faid has ee 3 5 
Was made the lord of all below ; - 


But yet the doubtful are concern'd to find 
. *Tis only one man tells another ſo. bt 


And for this great dominion here i 
Which over other beaſts we claim, - _ 
Reaſon our beſt credential does appear, 

By which indeed we domineer, VEL BE Fol 

But how abſurdly we may ſce with fumes - En 
Reaſon, that ſolemn trifle! light as air, 10 


Driv'n up and down by cenſure or 2% e Foe 


By partial love away it is blown, 

Or the leaſt prejudice can weigh it down; 

Thus our high privilege becomes our ſnarc, 

In any nice and __— cn e 23 


0 
How weak'at beſt is Reaſon! yet the grave 
e on rhat er which we have. b/ 


6 l I. i d 5 
I all thoſe wits ods bans nts ſpread wide, . 
And ev'n the force of Time defyd, Y bl 
Some failings yet may be dEſery d. 20 
Among the reſt, with wonder be it cola - 5 
at Brutus is admir'd for Cæſarꝰs 8 
15 which he yet ſurvives in F ame's immortal breath. 
Brutus! cv'n he, of all the reſt, 411 
In whom we ſhould that deed the moſt deteſt, 25 
Is of mankind eſteetn'd the beſt; 5 5 
As ſnow, deſeending from ſome lofty hill, 
Is by its rolling courſe augmenting ſtill, 
So from illuſtrious authors down have roll'd 
Thoſe great encomiums he receiv d oſ old. 40 
Republic orators will ſhew eſtee mm 
And gild their eloguence with praiſe of him, 
Fut truth, unveil'd. hike a bright ſun appears, 
To ſhine away this heap of ſeventcen hundred years 
eee eee Ye 
In vain *t is urg A by an illuftefous wir, BZ LEA 53. 
(To whom in all beſides I willingly ſubmit) 
That Cæſar's life no pity could deſerve N 
From one who kill'd himſelf rather than ſerve. 
Had Brutus choſe rather hinſelf to ſlay 
Than any maſter to obey, - 5 955, 40 
Happy for Rome had been that noble 0 ; [dy'd. 
The world hadthen remain'd in peace, and only Brutus 


ars. 


40 
9 d. 


rutus 


. ODE'S; 


For he whoſe ſoul diſdains to wet glonit 191 n 
Subjection to a tyrant's frown” ooo 


And his own — 1 TT 


Would ſure much rather kill himſelf than — hurt 


Jo his own ſword in the — field [his friend. 


Brutus indeed at laſt did yield Row un 
But in thofe gre nar en es wy tld 


And his proceeded only from deſpair :- 5 98 


He might have choſen elſs to live, 

In hopes another Cæſar wauld — gi 

Then, for the good of Rome, he vould once more 

Cons _ a en earn his I 
V. i bas mien 2; 5 


Our 3 W our ai care, "oj eg 
And in our thoughts deſerves the tendereſt ſhare; 33 
Her to a thouſand friends we ſhould ny: 1 5 4-3 
Yet not betray them tho it bedr err r 
Hard is his heart whom no deſert can move 
A miſtreſs or a friend to lovove 60 


Above whate'er he does beſides enjoy; os, i K 

But may he, for their ſakes, his ſire or ſons deftro 2 
For ſacred juſtice, or ſor publie good. 
Scorn'd be our wealth; our honour, es ol blocd: 
In ſuch a cauſe want is à happy tate; _ | 
Ev'n low diſgrate would bes eee, alwi 
And death-ixſelf, when noble fame ſurvives, ' b. 1 : 
More to be valued than meg hien: ½⁰α⁰ i 
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But : t ĩs not ſurely aſ ſo ſain cen maaa 
To ſpill another's bloqd as ta expoſe our õ·αõe . 7 


Of all that 's ours we Cann gi ve too mug. 
uae dae neee c 

E at It biet, 11 RI 4316 4443 4 ang 
tas we van by unmqv d, andiſce ; baobgi'ey N 
Our mother rebb'd&-and-reviſh'd? nb 15 171 a 
Excus'd if in her cave weinever Hi, 735 
Pleas'd with the ſtrength aud beauty of the weber | 
Thus fings out bard Wich heat almoſt divine 
"Tis pity that his thought. eee. 
Wauld it more juſtly did the cafe expreſ , | 


Or that its beauty and its grace were leſs, * 
(Thus a eee was 
Who fo charming ſeats ts be AZ ind ai bn 


That, jealous of a felt ſuxpriſe, ys 0 0 : 
We ſcarce durſt truſt pur — 1 3. 
Such a fallaciousambuſhite eſenpe, SAS S64 04 4 1 | 


Jedrere but mais en plans Spe "FR 
A valiant fon vweeld be provok'd the 3 * güte 


A farce we cherefere muſt eanfeſe, but acted long be⸗ 
A marriage ſincę did inuenn ene. bet 
With ll the wlemnand the acted orney 4d 55 "1987 
Loud was the Hyraenean fangs BET 011695 en 

The violated dame walk d fmilingly mee, '1 * 
And in the midſt ofthe — nne 6 H- 
As if enamous 'd:of biviights 7 O 

«bt 2 Rome, Ap 4 


Often ſhe caſt a kind adeniritg glance | 12 the - 
On the hold ſtruggler for deligut, 70 I LH 
Who afterwards aa en ee and ct 
As if for public good alone "red 40 


„ 
But, oh! that this wers alloykich's can arg 
Againſt à Roman of ſo great # foul; 7%: _ 
And that fair truth perimltted ant purge 1 
His fact of what appears fo fault Aer . 


| Friendſhip; that ſacred and fabjinke f 


The nobleſtqualith and hietaibgoody ©» off 
(In this Gall age ſcarce underſtded) x 14} ork 
Inſpires us with unufual wathith her ere rites th 


Aſh; ye Angels! whoſe immortal blifs, = 


Tho? more refin'd, chiefly eonſiſts in this; > !: 221) 
How plainly your bright thoughts es one ada 
Oh ho ye all agree in harttouy divide!” (ſhine! | 
The race of mutual love with equtalizenl Ye ran; T t 
A courſe as far from zhFeadav Wett at ener 
Je ſuv/ and ſtail'd apo this matehlefs pair, 


hb ſlill betwixt them did ſo many virtues 3 


Some which belong to peabe, bey xe, by 
Thoſe of a calm and of an «tive life, 


That all the excellence eee — 4 


Concurr'd to make ef both but one undd ain, 
Which Friendſhip did e faſt und clelely bind. 


Nat the leaſt cement could 5 my . which their 


Laab! were join d. 120 
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Which poor unknowing we a ſoul and body me, 1 


gee nis not a compaſition more di vin, 
Or ——————— allthat doesin ahr tie 
| VII. 


From mighty Cæſar and his boundlefs grace 5 nas | 


Tho Brutus, once at leaſt, his life ee Nag N 
Such obligations, tho ſo high believ d.,. 


Are yet but ſlight in ſuch a caſe. = W ar 


Where friendſhip ſo poſſeſſes all the place. 52151771 
There is no room for gratitude; ſinte he 130 
Who ſo obliges is more pleas'd than his ad fine 
Juſt in the midfl of all this noble heat, aha be 
While their great hearts did both fo. kindly bent il 

That it amaz'd the lookers- on, wa i 
And forc'd them to ſuſpe & a father 1 e 3135 
(Tho' here ev'n Nature's ſelf {till ſeem' d to be out- 
From ſuch a friendſhip. unprovok'd to fall 9 2 e 


Is horrid, yet I wiſh that fact were all 

Which does with tos much cauſe ungrnea Aung | 
5 5110 Mee To 

In edi laid a long deſign 440 

Againſt his beſt and deareſt ends 4 2 % Mak 

Did ev'n his foes in zeal ecc eee 


To ſpirit others up to work ſo black a deed, 10. 
Himſelf Kanes centre where "_ all did t 
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Car, mean-time, fearlefs and fondf ie, vas 


Was as induſtrious all che while LEW bu. 

To give ſuch ample marks of ha e 77 sen . 

As made the graveſt Romans fmile 

To ſee with how much RI the vigil 

He, whom thus Brutus war ares 1508 

Did, ſetting his own race aſide, mor 511 
x 


Nothing leſs for him provide night el h Silt en 01 7 wh 
Than in the world's great emipird to ae 55 
Which we are boutid #hjaſties to arriů f 27 . m 
Is all- ſufficient proof to: hoσσẽẽ́ 0 755 | 
That Brutus did notRtike for bis own Take; 
And i, alas! he 6 D miſtaks; 57 
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Gros angels fnatch'd tim eagerly on high; 1 0 
Joyful they flew, ſinging and ſoaring thro the y, 
Teaching his new fledg d foul to fl 
While we, alas! lamenting. lie- Ie SHLDGIEMTT ED 


He went muſing all along, fy TINS 1 1 6 
Compoſing new. their Nea ay hogs: 1 


A while his ſxilful notes Tour: Halleljaks 0. NEO. 
But ſoon they ceagd thier. owrr to catch wo a pleaſing 
David himſelf improv'4'the ore ee ound. 
David, in ſacred ſtory fo 'retiown'd” 5 10 
No leſs for * chan for poetry! 
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Fee ſublime in either N 1970 R's Cos 

Crown'd with applauſe ſurpaſſing all Fee J 

A man juſt after God's own heart! 
If human cares are lawful to ag bleſt, Le ben 7 

Already ſettled in enn dips lot 

| Needs muſt he with cht Purcell only be 5 Ef ; 
Have liv'd to ſet what he yonchlat'd to write „ 9 

For ſure the noble thirſt of fame boot an; 405 | 

With the frail body neyer dies, eee 

But with the ſoul aſcends the ie, 415 

From whence at firſt it came. 

"Tis ſure no little proof we. „ 

That part of us ſurvives the king & 48 Laue 

And in our fame below ſtill bears a ſhare; LS "oo 

Why is the future elſe ſo mucł our care, 

Ev'n in our lateſt moment of deſpair, 

Anddenthdefpis*dfor fame by all the wiſe and brave? ? 

Oh, all ye bleſs'd harmonious Seil! 

| Who pow ralmighty only love, and only that admice! 

Look down with pity from Tor e 1 31 


On this ſad iſle perplex d, | n e 

And ever, ever vex'd . g 
With anxious care of trifles, wealth and pow! "Tn 

In onr rough minds due reverence infuſe ef 

For ſweet melodious ſounds and each eee 
Muſic exalts man's nature, and inſpires {Muſe. 


High elevated thoughts or gentle kind deſires. 38 
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A LETTER FROMSEA; * 
Fainesr! if time * Lee e | wh 


Your heart to wand'ring thoughts no more hams wine, 


{Then ſhall my hand, as changeleſs as my 3 
From your glad eyes a kindly welcome find: | 
Then, while this note my conſtancy aſſured, | Aa * 5 


Vou lll be almoſt as pleas'd as I with yours: 


And, truſt me, when I feel that kind weiin, 


Abſence itſelf a while ſuſpends its grief: +3354 
Sp may it do with you, but ſtraight return, 3 
For it were eruel not ſometimes to mourn ” 


His fate who, this long time he keeps away, Au 01 
Mourns all the night, and ſighs out all the tors : 
Grieving yet more when he reflects that n 5 
Muſt not be happy, or muſt not be true: / 
But ſince to me it ſeems a blacker fate Loi 
To be inconſtant than unfortu nate... 
Remember all thoſe vows between us paſt, 
When I from all I value parted laſt; 
May you alike with kind impatience burn, 
And ſomething miſs till I with joy return; 


And ſoon may pitying Heav'n that bleſſing give, 
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Wars L held out againſt: your eyes 
You took the ſureſt courſ̃m̃ 
A heart unwary to ſurpriſe 2555 8 57 
Len n ne er "could rad gent 8 tri li 124 
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But, gentle Amorettaf th 
I cannot love reſiſ i par | 
| Think not; when you he enaght ne fo 
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My fooliſh heart reclaimg” #1 
Then I come off with waxed ren 03 | 
But you, alas! with ſhame,” 
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A heart 5 kindnels ay bud bh Han pid 
Will a dear conqueſt prove; Pa Ane, w art J 
And, to be kept, muſ be maintain'd. 0 
on W — of love. 5 
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| A Ae Nun 
TOA COQUETTE BEAUTY... 0 
Den Bar 0 ng os 
| Fav 3 plagues com ſuch en. Url 
As from a nymph ſo full of charms; | 
So much ſweetneſs in her face, 
In her motions ſuch à grace, 
In her kind inviting eyes ol 
Such a ſoft enchantment lies, NI Atta ; 
That we pleaſe ourſelves too ſoon, 
And are with empty hopes un done 
After all her ſoftneſs, we 87 If BE ORG 65945} ICU 
Ane hut ſlaves, while ſhe e lone e 
Free, alas l from all deſire, 15 To nite Sin 
Except to ſet the world on 1 FF 1795) as. 
Thou, fair Diſſembler/-doſt. bas es AL 
Deceive thyſelf as well mur üs rio; nem ud 
Like a reſtleſs monar ch, thou Hot ERA ber 170 
Wouldſt rather force mankind to bow; .! 
And venture round the r ee nA 
Than govern peaceahly at home. vl 
But, truſt me, Celia, truſt me, when ener walls erh 
Apollo's ſelf inſpires my pen, ou: . pa 
One hour of love” 8 delight 3 An bind 
Whole years. of univerſal-praile ;; ; Ahe. I om; 
And one adorer, kindly ud, we ot 
Gives truer-joys than crowds refus' Fs 2 4604 199K 
For what does, youth and beauty ſerve * 48 £136 4 25 
Why more than all your ſex deſerve ? 
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Why ſuch ſoft — arts ws 
To charm our eyes and melt v1 our hears?" 
By our loſs you nothing gain ; 
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Of fiexce devotion and of fond deſire / 
Love would ſhine forth were not your 3 we e : 


Whoſe glaring flames eclipſe His gentler light; $951 


| Leſs ſeems the faith that mountains can remove, 3 


Than this which triumphs'over youth and love. 
But ſhall ſome threar'tiing prieſt divide ene 


What worſe than that euld all iis curſes do? 7 
Thus with a fight ſbirfe Ru ve reſigu' d their n 
And poorly dy only for fear of dent. 125 


Heav'n ſees our paſo ith debe a, mT 
And they who 1%d Well ch do nothing u. gl 
While to us nothing but ourſelves is dear, 

Should the world frown; yet what have we tie? " 


Fame, wealth, and pour rj thoſe kigh-prie'd gifts of 


The low concerns of a leſs happy ſtate, Tate, 
Are far beneath us: rename erh take 1 ee 
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rieb 118 
— alk her help.or feat her harm. 
We can lie ſafe; lock'd in each other's arme, % 
Like the bleſs & ſaints, eternal raptures knuẽ,qw. 
And flight thoſe ſtorme that mainly reſt below. 7 ST 
Yet this, all this, you are reſolv d to quit; 
1 ſee my ruin, and I muſt ſubmit: 5 
But think, O think | before you prove whit. 25 
How loſt a wtetch you leave forlorn behind. | 
Mlalignant enwy, mind with hate and fear, 
Revenge for wrongs too burdenſome to bear, i of 
Ev'n zeal itſelf, from whence all mifchiefs me A 


Have never done ſo harbatous athinge:: 1 | wh 
T With ſuch a fate the heav'ns decreed toes. 
| Armida once, tho of the fairer ſex 3. Ot 2 ze 
5 Rinaldo ſhe had charm'd with fo much 5 


Her's was his pow'r, his per ſon, and his heark!:!: 


{ Honour's highthoughtsnomore his mind conld move, 

L She ſooth'd his rage, and turn d it all to love; _— 

4 When ſtraight a guſt of fierce. eee 1 
* And in a moment all her joys o n = 
rue poor Armida teats her golden hair, 08 

1 Matchleſs till now for love or for deſpair. 40 


Who is not mov d while the fad nymph complains ? 
4 Yet you now act what Taſſo only feigns; 
if And after all our vows, our ſighs, our tears, 
A My banifh'd ſorrows, and your conquer'd fears, 
) So many doubts, ſo many dangers, paſt, 45 
Viſions of zeal muſt vanquiſh me at laſt. 
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Thus in great Homer's war throughout the field 
Some hero ſtill made all chings mortal yield; 
But when u god once toek the variquiſh'd fide; / -- 
The weak prevail d, Meeren nen 7 ores it! . 
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Tuixx "not, my Fair! 't for fume | 1 
To bleſs the man ho ſo adores, - - „ waar Tt 
Nor give ſo hard unjuſt a name nine vn 
To all thoſe favours he impl ore. 
Beauty is Heav'n's moſt bounteous gin 3. 
Becauſe by love men n vice eee rs 
he fe i bee i hn 
Yet wiſh not ned id arora fu tt 
From all the force of nature "ag 1. 1 ann 
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That eee e bo 2204; 8 


And tt is a fault to claim it here. 
For ſenſual joys ye ſeorn that we ſhould love ye, 


But love vithvetthanes is as much . = 09 204 
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I wvsr confeſs I am | untrue eien wi 
To Gloriana's eyes, CE OK liver ern 41 


But he that 's ſmil'd upon by wor 


Mult all the world deſpiſe, NT 


In winter from of ede worth | 7 1 7 
Excite our dull deſire, „ 
But when the ſun breaks Lindly forth 
TR IS. 2 ul & k. 50 
wit Ls «4d 11 G4 Y 244 E 

Then rüen fer th nd via e - +a 
O! do hut this one change allow... e 
Amn , | 5 | 

{i157 I.E 8 3 21 20165 Dec 11 1 
Pix'd by your fevers ling charms: 1 
Till I with age decay, 4011 4149) 11 gase 2 3 2 1 


Till Ianguiſhing within your arms, Bis Hobs ene 


1 ſigh my ſoul : awe: Ur 20! 2 Jonas * 1413 2 
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Gase that charm been 19405 


From my wond'ring wining eyes! | ; 


Does ſome raviſh'd heart ſurpriſe; 55 eee 
But, oh! I ſighing, fighing, ſen: 56 
The happy ſwain! ſhe ne der can be 
| F alſe to him or kind to mme. | 
> ee Silo aft ee 
Vet if I could humbly ſhow be, 4 bath Fes N 
Ah! how wretched L remain, vl e mor 
Tis not, ſure, a thing below herr 12 
Still to pity ſo much Pain. | | 
The gods ſome pleaſure, pleafure, take, ay 
Happy as themſelves to make oped 
Thoſe who ſuffer for their fal * f 1 
Since your hand alone was given 1.5 


To a wretch not Worth your care, 
Like ſome angel ſent from — 


Come and raiſe me Hb deſ pair: 
Your heart I cannot, cannot, miſs, n 


And I defire no other bliſs; 
| Let a all the world beſides be his. 
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Chan let us now reſolve 4 Aan lia 72 


To live and love in quiet; .:iG61 e 2 
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We 'Utie the knot ſo very ft, bach ln e 
That Time ſhall ne: er untie ĩt· ob nal 1% b 19or ty 
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Fhe trueſt Joys ae ſeldom p prov hr nn 


Who free from qurrels live:; 1. on 
Tis the moſt tender part of love 
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When leaſt I ſeem'd concern'd, 1 ck! 14 


No pleaſure nor no reſt 1+ -5 7) 45 e 


And when 1 feign' d tw hoks 22 ? lob } 11 4 
en 241 9 31 77 


Alas! I lov'd you beſt, 
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| Own but the ſame to Ai you Il find 


How bleſs'd will be our fate: 
Oh! to be happy, to be kind, 
Sure never is too late. 
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Revenge, ambition, jealouſ, - rol rn oft 
Contented, I had been too pier * SN £33.35 e 
If love and „„ Hat acid ai! 
Yet that dull life I now deſpiſe; | | 


wh Rafe from your eyes noh: N 114 1 Aan 26 7 V 
I fear d no griefs, but then 1 found wy ud joy. 993 fff h 
dal lo nac 1261253 Nom af3 et] 
Amidſt a thouſand kind defires/4i0) 3 7 on, ' 
Which beauty moves and love __— rape 7 


Such pangs I feebof tender fear; Reel rl iS 

No heart ſo ſoft as mine can bar 
Yet [*l1 defy the worſt of arme: Th ee . 
Such are your charms, od voy b vol 1; ealf 

*Tis worth a life to die within your arms, 4 
Dan li "pov ort o: omi od ud ner 
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Hover to mend Sbakeſpeare! or to match his ye! 

- 'Tis ſuch a jeſt would make a Stoic ſmile. - 

Too fond of fame, our poet ſoars too high, 

Yet freely owns he wants the wings to 5. ted 

So ſenſible of his pteſumptuous thought, 5 

That he confeſſes while he does the fault: 

This to the fair will no great wonder prove, 

Who oft” in bluſſies yield to what they love. 
Of greateſt actions and of nobleſt men 

This ſtory moſt deſer ves 4 poet a penn hols 

For who can wiſh a ſcene more juſtly ſam d. 

When Rome and mighty Julius are but dad: 

That ſtate of heroes who the world had brav d! 

That wondrous man who ſuch a ftate.enflav'd! | 

Yet loath he was to take ſo rough a way 15 

And after govern'd with ſo mild aſwayz 

At diſtance now of ſeventeen hundred you | 

Methinks a lovely raviſher appear, 

Whom, tho! forbid by virtue to 8 

A nymph _—_— _ and could — * 


Ol ill expreſſions and of vulgur thoughts, 


- Friendſhip has ſtronger charms to pleaſe or grieve z 
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Oon ſcene is Athens; and rer Ath thens ens nam d, 


What ſoul ſo dull as not to be inflam 42 . 
Methinks at mentioning that ſacred d, JETS 


A rev'rend awe appears in ev'ry face 112 90 I 


For men ſo'fam'd;\of fuch prodigious parts, of 1 
As taught the world all ſeienoes and artes. 184 
Amidſt all chaſe ye ſhall behold a man © 
The moſt applauded ſince mankind begun, 
Outſhining en thoſe Greeks w HO moſt entel, 
Whoſe life was one ſix d courſe of doing ww . wo 


Ohl! who can therefore without cents attend 


On ſuch a life, and ſuch a ſatal end? : * 6 
But here our author, beſides . | 
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Commits one crime that needs an ut of eee, 

And breaks the law of unity of place ? * 

Yet to ſuch noble patriots, overtome 

By factious violence, and baniſh'd 3 | 

Athens alone a fit retreat could yield; 

And where can Bxutus fall but in Philippi field ? 26 
Some crities judge ev'n love itſelf tob mean 

A care to mix in ſuch a lofty ſcene, ' 

And with thoſe ancient bards of Greece believe 


\ 
K 


o 
3 


But our more © amorous poet, finding love | 0 25 


Without juſt ib ſtneſs for the Kindelt wives. 


PROLOGUES, | 127 


Lots not Ss beſt of Hans end thaw e 0 


Vet if ye think his gentle nature ſuch | 
As to have ſoften'd this great tale too much, 30 
Soon will your eyes grow dry, and "ne fall, 


When ye reflect it is all but conjugal. : 
This to the few and knowing begue, Nd 
And now tt is it I ſhould ſalute the reſlt. 12181 


Moſt re verend dull Judges ef the K 33 
By Nature curs'd with che wrong ſide of wit? 
You need not eate, hate er you ene 


Hoe ill me players alt or poets write; 4190 
Should our miſtakes be never ſo notorious, | 


You 'll have the joy of being more cenſorious. || 4s 
Shew your ſmall talent thenz let that rufe 3 
But grow not vain upon it, L advife yeu”® 12% f 


Each petty critic can objeckloſis raiſe; N 
The greateſt W is re nee to pre 1 
ag Sntigen g, | 263 b tv 
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Warrzxn is Roman honour gene Ren 5 / 


Where is ygur ancient virtue nov?) 

That valour which ſo bright has hon 

And with the wings of conqueſt nne 77 

Muſt to a haughty maſter boy,. . Beans n v3 

Who with our toil, our blood, and 1 nnn ] 


Gorges his eee his humour, and his pride. E 


+ Th; T0 —_ Foy: 1480 Pip Git” 7 
Fearleſs he will hi füt expoſe; Abt ound I wer 


So does a lion or a bear; 8 7 d a ö . 3 G 


His very virtues threaten eaſe. on 1709 1120 8⁰ 


Who more his bold ambition fear. 220 "ins n T 


How ſtupid wretches we appear 5 55 

Who round the world for wealth . — roam, 

Yet never, never think what ſlaves we are at home! 
| III. / N 

Did men for this together join, T5 

Quitting the free wild life of Nature? 

What other beaſt did e er deſign 

The ſetting up his fellow-creature, 

And of two miſchieſs chuſe the greater ? 


— 


cone, tag 


oh! rather than-be ſla ves to bold imperloss rien; 2 
Give us ee eee and D ee. huts und 


I. fei i. e 
There, ſecure from hw leſs fray 
Out of Pride or Envy's'way, gb on mir ani TntT 
Living up to Nature's rules, Irie) He 185 215020 


Not deprav d dy knaves and age 2 99 312 3": 04 


Happily we all ſhould live, and harmleſs as our e 
And at laſt av calmly die WP SP rp . 
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Lo! to prevent this mighty empire's doom, 
From bright unknown abodes of bliſs I come, 
The awful an hey eee Rome. 


T3 


aan IAIN TIN 
Great is her 3 but I will engage 
Some few, the maſter- ſouk of all this age, 
Tre REI 7 ac fn dl. , 
* 3:31} 1240 1655 Dio 114 

Tis hard a man — fall 66161; 110 2 
More hard to let ſo brave a pedple ho 2 1: 44 
To one themſelves my rals'd, who ſcorns them now. 

11 8 245 ir ni % 54111 
vet, oh! I grieve that | Brutus loud be are. 3 
Whoſe life, excepting this ine act remind 
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50 pare, that iure tin wn irh 


230 _ 
But only * ean make the reſt combine 1 1 1% 8 
The very life and ſoul of their deſign, 3 5 
The centre where thoſe any ſpirits j "LY 3 
en aan 22 TS 
Unthinking men no Doi * W 
Others do ill only for miſchief's ſake, $/qqts chi |.) 
? ns open h $037 
Thus ſomes or eavy 8 Mg . 5 1 
To bring the bold uſurper to his end; | 
But for his country Brutus ſtabs his friend. 21 
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A oh! tell me whence ariſe 117 0 s fs Ob of 
Theſe diſorders in our ſkies? 
| _ Rome' eee eg nes Barr 
| Ma on. OR oo Bretf'oto?, 
5 nt e ene een 8 

Know, i in \ Gohe of this day's fun 
Such à deed is to be done 13 vi" o 
Black enough end be . 885 07! 
Of all thy worklin Gino aight. zun zu 1 
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What is this ſeeddſʒ²!ſ! 2h bed he 
3 * 
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4 ++ * Pr% 
To kills nia Ze nin Nan none 


The greateſt ſince mens beguny TOY 


Learned, eloquent, and wiſe,” A, u, TY! 


Gen' n'rous, merdiful, and brave?" > OO UL 


55 . s <- 3 
22 1. % ion e 


vet not too great n 5 R Jul duo S417? 


The 2 of Rome to ſave. 


* — 
ith be 44 Tk + * , X42 IJ * fl FE} 9 424 wo 


But will not goodnchs claim tejare! * 
And does not worth deſerve . . 


* 3 - * x ' J i} + * {> * 9 i 
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Does not their country lie at ſtake?” © * 
Can they do too much for herſfake?- 

| Both Spirits together. 
Tho' dreadful be this doom of Fate, 
Juſt is that pow'r which governs all : 
Better this wondrous man ſhould fall 
Than a moſt glorious virtuous ſtate, 


CHORUS IV. 


How great a curſe has Providence 
Thought fit to caſt on haman-kind! 
Learning, courage, eloquence, 
The gentleſt nature, noble mind, 
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Were intermixt in one alone, 


5 - . * * * . 
Yet in one moment overthrown. . 


Could Chance or ſenſeleſs 2toms join cow © 11 


To form a foul ſo great as hi!; 


Or would thoſe pow'rs we hold divine bol 
Deſtroy their own chief maſterpiece? : | pos en 
Where ſo much difficulty lies e 
n » ont 10 
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And, whit woſt more ane our abet, 
Great Jove the beſt of n 

To do the very worſt of faults. 

And kill the kindeſt of hisfriends. 


All this is far above dur reach, 


Whatever I . 
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CHORU SES IN MARCUS? BRUTUS, 


tn. VIEW +74; ty vrot vt in 

kin; (CHORUS 1 er araer kane. 11 b 
| AATOR Ta WA >. 

1 ine „„ che 2 7 


Etna wit 103 
Groves, ee eee gt lontT-. 
Where heav'nly. gr K. gad mar hot 
And Epicurus lay inſpir d! fl bouts 0 
In vain your guiltleſs lautela Aud. 1 5 
Unſpotted long Sith baman blood). 4 | get ve | 
War, horrid-war, your thoughtful walks md 
And eel now glitters i in the Muſes ſhades. . 
| e ANTIsTROAE I. 2 
Oh! heav'n-born Siſters! ſouree of art! 5 
Who charm the ſenſe or mend the heart! 1 
Who lead fair Virtueis train along. Fee e 
Moral Truth and myſtic Song 
To what new-glime, what dituot ey, ders balk 
Forſaken, friendleſs, ſhall ye f/: 
Say, will ye bleſs the bleak Atlantic: Grove, 1 1609 18G 
Or bid the furious Gavl he rude no mere? 1 iE 
e oy -STROOME n, Bien dan. 


When Athenefiadiby faces unjaſhy oh : 


When wild Barbarians rn bender. V 
Perhaps ev'n Britainꝰs utmoſt oe 4 11 5 1 * 
Shall ceaſe to bluſh with ſtrangers gore: 8D 


W euonuegs. 
See Arts her ſavage ſons control, 5 

And Athens riſing batch e HATH, 

Till ſome new tyrant lifts his purple hand, 

And civil Madneſs tears them from the land. 5 


5 LS ANTISTROPHE II. . 
Ye Gods! what juſtice rules the ball? 25 
Freedom and arts together fall; * I 1 ect 2 4 


Fools grant whate er Ambition _— bar n 
And men, once ignorant, me fav. Gag 719117 

Oh! cursꝰd effects of civil hate, * TH ee A De 

in ev 'ry age, in eviry ſtate 30 

Still when the luſt of tyrant Pow r ſucceeds erf 

Same Athens ane ſome r bleeds, © 163 66498 WM. 
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CHORUS I... or rovrus AND VIRGINS, 


sfMich⁰ο uf, Pang 1 
On, tyrant Love! haſt thou — aA off, 
The prudent, learn'd, and virwous beat Lon 
Wiſdom and wit in vain reclaiing 0G 031751 i540. 


And arts but ſoften us to feel thy fares mtg o 
Love, ſoft intruder, enters herc 3 
But ent'ring learns to be ſincere. oo 7 iis ns 
Marcus with bluſhes owns he loves, is ut ach bid 10 

And Brutus tenderly reproves: * : 
Why, Virtue! doſt-thou blame deſire 
Which Nature hatit impreſt:W6 .ͤ- 210 
Why, Nature! doſt thou ſooneſt fire 
The mild and gen rous breaſt? * e 5 
. 


0 


Brutus for abſent Porcia ſighs, S ein 
And ſterner Caſſius melts at Junia's a \ ets 
What is looſe love? a tranſient guſt 


5 CXORUSES:- 


3 CHORU 8. 
Lad s purer flames the gods approve; 
The gods and Brutus bend to love: 


Spent i in a ſudden ſtorm of luſt, . 
A vapour fed from wild deſire, 


A wand'ring, ſelf-conſuming, ang a6 11 5 
But Hymen's kinder flames unite, 


And burn for ever one, 


Chaſte as cold Cynthia's virgin right, 
p Productive as the ſun, 


SEMICHORUS, SB 


0b! fource of eviry Hias. ry £1 1 


United wiſh, and mutual joy! 

What various joys on one 3 ne i 
As ſon, as father, brother, huſband, "io 
Whether his hoary fire he ſpigs, 5 
While thouſand grateful thoughts ait, | 

Or meets his ſpouſe's fonder eye, 

Or views his ſmiling progenyʒ 


What tender paſſions take their . | 
What home-felt raptures moven!˖ 
His heart now-melts, now lap, now. hae, 5 


With rev'rence, hope, and love. 
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136 8 CRORUSES, ; 

. cHOkVUS, 
Hence guilty joys; diſtaſtes, _—_— 
Hence falſe tears, deceits, diſguiſes, 
Dangers, doubts, delays, ſurpriſes, M31 
Fires that ſcoreh, yet dare not ſhines 10 
Pureſt love's unwaſling treaſure, 
Conſtant faith, fair hope; long leifure, dul a ni zn 
Days of eaſe, and nights of 1 55} eee 
eee mae | g0i Lange 
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I. [BR 14-66 213994 
8 is the maze cout mortals dead, 
Wiſdom itſelf a guide will need: 0 e 
We little thought when Cular bled 1s ie, 551 
That a worſe Cæſan would ſucceed. 
And are we under ſueh a tur 35 C 
We cannot __ but wart worſe? Hein mode df V 
Gs, - OUTE 166 24) N. A bnd ii J. 
With fair prevents of foreign "Sit i Sh 16 V 
By which R ne muſt herſelf inthrallll. A 
Theſe, without bluſhes or remorſqq A 
Proſcribe the beſt, impoveriſh all. | Mattig 1K. 10 
The Gauls themſelves, our greateſt ſoe s,, 
Could act no miſchicfs worſe than thoſts 4 - 


* 
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CHORUSES. 
* . ee 9:9, yh 30 7 
That Tulivs, with 2 choughts, Hen ove 
\ Had virtues too his foes could We Lag aaa Ihe 
Theſe equal him in all his fault, 1 
But never in his noble mind. wa e e 


That free - born ſpirits ſhould obey | | - 
Wretches who kndw not how! to wo 7; 
75 IV. SES an 0 1 . 


N Late we repent dur haſty choſte; i cas e 
In vain bemoan ſo quick 4 turn. e 


Hark all to Rome's united voice! 

Better that we a while had borne 
Ev'n all thoſe ills which moſt diſpleaſe, | * 
Than ſought a cure far vn than the ale. 224 


CHORUS 194%. Dt 36 . 
5 O vows thus cheerfully:we ing, it 
C While martial muſic fires our blood Gait 0 26) WAS 
. Let all the neighbouring echoes ring =_ 
With clamours for our country's gooddzsz. | 


And for reward of the juſt gods wWe claim 
A life with freedom, or a death with ſame. 6 


10 May Rome be freed from war's alarms, 
8 And taxes heavy to be borne; 
May ſhe beware of foreign arms, 
And ſend them back with noble ſcorn. i 
And for reward, Go. e 
| | No Mijy 


9 CHOUPIEE, 

May ſhe no more confide in friends 
Who nothing farther underſtood 
Than only for their private ends 

To waſte her wealth and ſpill es blood. 
And for reward, Ge,. 


Our Senators, great 10 , bois 
From private piques they prudence call; 
From the low thoughts of little gain 
And hazarding the loſing all, 

And far reward, e 


The ſhining arms with haſte prepare, 
Then to the glorious combat fly, — 
Our minds unclogy'd with farther care 
Except to overcome or die. 

And for reward, „„ 


They fight oppreſſion to increaſe, 

We for our liberties and laws; 

It were a ſin to doubt ſucceſs | 
When freedom is the noble cauſe, 

And for reward of the juſt gods we claim 


A life was re or a death with — | 
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Wo - : 4 TEMPLE OF bark. cs 


IN urarien or THE xen. | 


In: thoſe cold clithiares; where we fun appears” 
Unwillingly, and hides his face in tt : 
A diſmal vale lies in a deſert iſitie. . gy 
On which indulgent Heav'n did never tines: 
There a thick grove of aged cypreſs trees, parte 'S 
Which none without an-awful horror ſees, 
Into its wither'd arms, depriv'd'of leaves, 
Whole flocks of ill-prefaging birds receives: - 


Poiſons are all the plants that ſoil will bear, 
And winter is the only ſeaſon there 10 


Millions of graves o' erſpread the ſpacious field, - 


And ſprings of blood a thouſand rivers yield, 


Whoſe ſtreams, oppreſs d with careaſſes and — 


Inſtead of gentle murmurs pour forth eee 5550 


Within this vale'a famous temple ſtands,” 18 


Old as the world itſelf, which it commands; 0 dige 
Round is its figure, and four iron gates 
Divide mankind, by order of the Nes: 2 


Thither in crowds come to one common grave 


The young, the old, the monarch, and the ſlave. 20 
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140 __ IM1TATIONS. 
Old Age and Pains, thoſe evils man deplores, 7 


Are rigid keep ers of th eternal doors, 
All clad in * blacks; which fadly load 


The ſacred walls of this obſcure abode z' 


And tapers, of a pitchy ſubſtance made, ; IE 
With clouds of ſmoke increaſe the diſmal ſfiade. 

A monſter void of reaſon and of ſight 
The goddeſs i is who [ways this realm of night; ; 
Her pow'r extends o'er all things that have ve 


A cruel tyrant; and her name is Deatn. 30 
The faireſt object of our wond' ring eyes. þ 


Was newly offer d up her ſacrifice; | 0 
'Th* adjoining places where, the altar Saas, 


Yet bluſhing with the fair Almeria's blood. 
When griey'd Orontes, whoſe unhappy flame 33 


Is know to all ho e er converſe. with Fame, 

His mind poſſeſs'd by Fury and Deſpair, 5 

Within the ſacred temple made this prayer: 
Great Deity ! who in thy hands doſt bear 

That iron ſceptre which poor mortals fear; 40 

Who, wanting eyes thyſelf, reſpecteſt none, 

And neither ſpar'ſt the laurel nor the crown! 

O Thou! whom all mankind in vain withſtand, 

Each of whoſe blood muſt one day ſtain thy hand! 1, 


O Thou! who ey'ry eye that ſees the light 4s 


Cloſeſt for ever in the ſhades of night! * OP 
Goddeſs! attend, and hearken to my grief, 


To which thy pow 'r alone can give relief. 


- 
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Alas! I aſk not to defer my fan Picks 
But wiſh my:lapleſslifea ſllorter date, "m0 
And that the earth would in its bowels hide 


| rech whom tara adden #5 de; + » # 1 


That from the fight of day I could remove, * 
And might have nothing left me hut my love. 
Thou only comſorter of minds oppreſt: 55 
The port where wearied ſpirits are at _ 11 3677 
Conductor do Elyfioni, take my lis, 
My breaſt offer to thy ſacred kniſe: Ai Gn 
So juſt a grate refuſe not; nor deſpiſm foo 04 
A willing tho a worthleſs ſacrifice. 0 
Others (their frail andimbrtal ſtate forgot 
Before thy altars are not to be brought 4 8551 
Without conſtraint the heiſe of dying en JA 
Heaps of the ſlain of ey'ry ſex and age, 7 
The blade all rœtklng in the gore it ed, 0 1 (63 
With ſever'd heads anurinconſtnlly fend 51 
The rapid flames of ulperpetual fire, Kar! [ 
The groans of wretchbs ready to expire 
This tragie ſeens in terrot makes them live, 
Till that is forced wich they ſhonld freely giver 70 


Yielding unwi{lingly: eee W 


Their fearseclipſe the glory of their grave, 

Before thy faces they mai indecont moann 

And feel a hundred deuths in fenring un: 

- Thy flame becomes urihallow'd in'theivbreaſty "= 
And he à murderer who was a prieſt akut oils boa 
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14 | 1MITATIONS: 


But againſt me thy ſtrongeſt forces call. 
And on my head let all the tempeſt fall; 
No mean retreat ſhall any weakneſs ſhow, K 
But calmly IH expect the fatal blow-/x 80 
My limbs not trembling; in my mind no fear, 
Plaints in my mouth, nor in my eyes a tear: 
Think not that time, our wonted ſure er 1d 
| That univerſal cure for ev'ry. grief, bg T 
Whoſe aid ſo many lovers oft have Anad,; 85 
With like fucceſscamcever healmy veund- Sturt NN 
Too weak the pow'r of Nature or:of Art, 
Nothing but Death can eaſe a broken heart; Hiiw 4 
And that thou may'ſt behold my helpleſs fate, | 
Learn the extremeſt rigour of my fate. 5 99 
Amidſt th' innumerable beautgous train 
Paris, the queen of cities; does conta, 
(The faireſt town, the largeſt; and, the beſt). 14 4th ( 
The fair Almeria ſhin d above the reſt : 4 
From her bright eyes to feel a hopeleſs flame, 935 
Was of our youth the moſt ambitious aia : 
Her chains were marks of honour to the brave 
She made a prince whene er ſhe made a ſlaveQ. 
Love, under whoſe tyrannie powir I groan, 
Shew'd me this beauty ere t was fully blown; ROO 
Her tim'rous charms, and her unpractis d r 
Their firſt aſſurance from my conqueſt took: 
- By wounding me ſhe learn d the fatal art, 
And the — — a 1 : 
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My eyes, with tears moiſt'ning her ſnowy _ "wy 


Render'd the tribute owing'to her YT 2 
But as I ſooneſt of all mortals paid * 3 
My vows, and to her beauty altars * * 142 
So among all thoſe ſlaves that ſigh'd in vain 


She thought me only worthy of my chain: 1 


Love's heavy burden my ſubmiſſive heart * 
Endur'd not long before ſhe bore her part: 
My violent flame melted her frozen break, 
And in ſoft ſighs her pity ſhe expreſt: EK. 
Her gentle voice allay'd my raging pains; - 1 dere 
And her fair hands ſuſtain'd me in my — 
Ev'n tears of pity waited on my moan, L ng) 
And tender looks were caſt on me alonee 
My hopes and dangers were leſs mine than her's, 
Thoſe fillꝰd her ſoul with joys, and theſe with RP 
Our hearts, united, had the ſame deſires, 7088 
And both alike'burn'd'with'impatient fires. 
Too faithful Memory! I give eee! its bats 
Thy wretched maſter kindly to-deceivez 


Oh! make me not poſſeſſor of her charms, 1235 


Let meinot find her languiſh in my arme: 
Paſt joys are nowimy funcy's mournful themes 
Make all my happy nights appear aun MEI 
Let not ſuch bliſs before my eyes be brug, 


O hide thofe ſcenes frommy cormentingebought 30 


And in their place diſdainful beauty-ſhow -; 
If thou wouldſt nᷣot he cruel make her foi; va / 


a ” 
| * 


T44 x | virramcont, 
—— Be 5 
But I in vain flatter my — | 130 
Never was nymph Anme rev "df. 
No cold repulſes my defires ſuppteſt .. 
E ſeldom ſigh d but on Almeria at: ls ad 
Of all the paſſions which mankind deſtroy, rol 
1 only felt:exceſs of love and joy: 1248 
Unnumber'd pleaſures eharmꝭd my ſenſe, ack 0 
Were, as my love, without the leaſt allay; 

As pure, alas! but not ſo ſure to laſt .. 


For, like a pleaſing dream, they are all paſt. 144 


From heav'n her beauties like fierec-lightnings came 
Which break thro' darkneſs with-a glorious e 
A whileithey ſhine, a while our minds amaze, 

Our wond' ring eyes are daxaled with the deen 

But thunder follows, whoſe reſiſtleſs rage 
None can withſland, and nothing can ans 150 
And all that light which thofe bright e 


| Serves only to conduct us to aur g , e 
When I had jut begun love!vjyys in tale, 0 


(Thoſe fulłrewards ſor fears and dabgers paſt) ani 
A fever ſeia d herꝭ and tonothing:brought; - 155 
The richeſt ark tirat ever Nature wrought. 8027 


All things hela, Alas uncertain Rant; ß 


endete i: 5hid 0 
Under this a both kin E bn 
And no beginning — tl: 


—— 


) 


MTATIONN:—© Wo 
A factifice t6 time Fate doom us ll, . pf 
Apd at the tyrant's feat weodaily fas || r 
Time, whoſe bold hand will bring alike to duft 
Mankind, and temples tene which they truſt, 


Her waded ſpirits pow begin to faint, 16s 
Yet patience tieʒ her tongue from lens, | 
Aud in her hgart.as in a foryremaits,! 
But yields at laſt ta her reſiſtleſs pains. 180 1 
Thus while the . exec K 


Thro' all her vin males his delightful way, - 1 


Her fate sdike Semeleis e eee 


That beauty they 200 eagerly an an bad 
Her charming face is in its ſpring decay'd, * Titel, 
Pale grow che roſes, and the lilias fade; «a e at) 


Her ſkin has loſt that luſtre which ſurpaſt ing | 
The ſug s, and well deſexv d as lang to lat » 

Hex eyes, which vs · d tu piexce ihe hardeſt da. 
Are now. diſarm d of all their flames. Ty +: 
Thoſe ſtargpgwiheavily.and fowly mwove, 

And Sichngstriuraphs in the throne of lee. 11e 
The fever ex moment; wore proviils, '. Ks 


Its cage her body; fegls avd-timigue bw 
Shg, whoſe diſdain ſu man lovtts prove, |. 


Sighs now ſor torment ag the gb ſar "bY if, 
And with loudicries, whibhrend-the-nejghl'ring air, 


| Wounds my {ad heart, and wedhaid ay deſpair. 286 


Both men and charge now with my loſs, - 
And wil jth grief nne. aber erakey 
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1 unrar10 1 
My heart and tongue labour in both extremes; A 


This ſends up humble pray ra, while that blaſphemes 2 


I aſk their help whoſe malice I defy, ' ROW. of * 5 


And mingle ſacrilege wie piet) : 
But that which muſt yet more perplex my Aid | 
To love her truly I muſt ſeem unkinß dsa 


So unconcern'd a face my forrow wears, i why 


I muſt reſtrain unruly floods of tears. „ 3% bf 3 
My eyes and tongue put on diſſembling forms, | 
Eſhew a. calmneſs in the midft of ſtorms: ; 


I ſeem to hope when all my hopes re ee ak 1. 1 
And, almoſt dead with grief, difcover none. 455 | ud 


41 — 1 7 


But who can long deceive a loving eye, py 
Or with dry eyes behold his miſtreſs ey oig 210 


When paſſion had; with all Per} IR 10¹ 


Th' approaching danger nearer to my theught, Ladd! 


Off on a ſudden fell che fore d diſguiſec, on] 
And fhew'd a ſighing heart in weeping'ey $9691 
My apprehenſions, now ne more — lei 


Expos'd my ſorrows; and betrayd my mind. 
The fair afflicted ſoon perceives my tears, 4 9:1. 

Explains my ſighs, and thence concludes — ag 25 

With ſad preſages of her hopeleſs caſe, 411 
She reads her fate in niy dejected face 
Then ſeels my torment, and neglects Her dN, 
While I am ſenſible of her s ulone? lo! pm abou. // 
Each does the other I burthen kindly bear; 4 215 
I fear her deatli, and ſhe bewails my fedti / bi Lag 


1MITATIONS» * 


Tho! hug ſuffer under Fortunes Arts, 


Jis only thoſe of love which reach our EI 140 
Mean · while the fever mocks at all our ſands ba. 
Grows by our ſighs, and-ragesatiour tears: ? 220 


Thoſe vain effects of our as vain deſixe, - © 
Like wee ab rwe beet e, „ 
Almeria then, feeling the Deſtigies | viet 11 211 
About to ſhut her lips and cloſe her ayes, | tb vis 


Weeping, in mine fix d her fair trembling hand, aaf | 
And with theſe words J ſcarce could re ag AF 


Her paſſion in a dying voice expreſt: 41 1 


Half, eee WEL 


56 Tis paſt; this pang . Natuxe giveso er the ſtrife; 
© Thou — thy miſtreſs loſe, and l my life. 230 
* die; hut, dying thine, che Fates may prove 
Their conqueſt over. me, but not my love: 
Thy memory, my glory and my pain- 


_ © In ſpite of Death itſelf ſhall ſtill remain. 


© Deareſt Orontes! my hard fate denies 235 
6e That hope is the laſt thing which in us ls | 
ee From my griev'd breaſt all thoſe ſoſt — are 


* And love ſurvives it tho' my hope is dead: | (fied, 
« ] yield my life, but keep my paſſion yet, 


© And can all thoughts but of Orontes quit. 240 


My flame increaſes as my ſtrength decays; | 

ct Death, which puts out the light, the heat will raiſe: 
* That ſtill remains, tho' I from hence remove; 3 
G1 loſe my lover, but I keep my love. | 
Ni ij 


138 OO OA WRONG 
The ſighs which ſent forth that laſt tender word 249 

Up tow'rds the hea v ns like 'a bright merebr foar'd,. 

And the kind nymph, not yet bereft ee 

Fell cold and bresthleſs in Her le ver's arms. 
Goddeſs! who wow Hy fate haſt underſtood, | 

Spare but my tears, and freely take my Mod: 430 

Here let me end ch ſtory of my eures; 

My diſmal grief enough tlie reſt declares 

Judge thou by alt this miſery diplay'd, © 1 „ 0 12 15 

Whether 1 ought nor te implore thy ads! 

Thus to ſurvive repruachos on me dra. 6 "I By 

N ever ſad wiſhss had foJuſt #eauſe,. 10 0 6th 
Come then, ny unty hope! in eV _” 1 

Thou viſteſt men tremble at thy face, * T 

And fear thy name: ones let thy fat dat + 

Fall on a ſwain that does the blow demand ae 

Vouchſafe thy dart; I need not eee r 

With which thou doſt uawilling Wared pee 

A welcome death the flighteſt r. 

And free a ſoul already o wor er 1 

Without thy aid; moſt miſerable t tt r0T „ jy 

Muſt ever"; {of won oben to de. 2466 
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8585 1 of all men am the firſt 4 ” 5 0 55 
That ever ———— * 51 vio a0! Sa 
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* 


With the delightful ohject pleas a b 
But not with all thixpalfion cis d: e na ans 


Nor Love itſelf ſuch j Joys expect. 7 2 17 


IMITATIONS. 149 


4 Who muſt my only bliſs wh Ai 3 ave, ] 


And am by happineſs undong;-. «2 Tok em THE 
Had I at diſtance only ſeen tut Ho ri dos 
That lovely face, I might have ben. nat lterut 


When afterwards ſo near I came 


As to be ſcorch'd in Beauty's flame, 10 


To ſo much ſoftneſs, ſo much fende, rad wort - 
Reaſon itſelf made no deſence. e e n 
What pleaſing thoughts poſſeſs'd my mind: 

When little favoursſhew'd you kind!!. + 5 21 Ka 
And tho', when coldneſs oft? urn A en . 22 
My heart would ſink, and tete, N 23 404 
Vet willingly the yoke I'bore; 7 . 


And all your chains as chars... 


At your lov'd feet all day would ne, | 
Deſiring without knowing h;, 20 


1 


For, not yet bleſt within your arms, 

Who could have thought of half your charms { ? 
Charms of ſuch a wondrous kind.. 
Words we cannot, muſt por os IE Ae ered 
A body worry of your mind. but $a: watt 
Fancy could ne'er ſo high reflect, 


After ſuch embraces pally ;; 


Whoſe pg will = e Ta Gd H 221 
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Love is il reflecting baer; 

All my ſoul is on a rack. 

To be in hell 's ſufficient via: 

But to fall from hear is worſe. 

1 liv'd in grief ere this I knew, 

But then I dwelt i darkneſs co 

Of gains, alas! I evuld not beaſt; 

Hut little thought kow much I loft, 
Now heart-deveurinis eagerneſs, 

And ſharp impatience te peffeſs; 

Now reſtleſs cares, eenfuming fires, 

_ Anxious thoughts and Canes defies, 

*Fear my heart t6 that degree, 

For ever fix d on only thee; 


Live in thy arms; er neal, 


$61 
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no flatterer of all the fair, 
ome with all your fill and e 
iaw me ſuch a ſhape and face 
As your flatt'ry would diſgruce. 
With not that ſhe would appear, 
Tis well for you ſhe is not here: 
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All her charms deſerib d by me: 
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228 


So 


Then all my comfort is, Halt 1. N 


An IMITATION or eee. e 15 | 
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Scarce can you with ſefety fee 2 baute 


eee 


7 rA TONE. nt 
I, alas! the danger know . e 


b ER PP | > £5057 d n 


That wee baer ol Celia's prall; 0 3 fi) FAY - 


And thoſe few that ure behind 
I ſhall bleſt or eee 
Only juſt as ſhe is kind. 
With her temptiag: 1 50 begin 
Eyes that would draw angels th. 
To a ſecond ſweeter:fin;/ ' 
Ob! theſe wanton full yes £1) 1.4.2 70h © AG 
At each glance a lover diess _ 2 
Make them bright, yet make them ng, 
Let them lock both kind and killing. | 
Next draw her ferehrad, then her baſh, 
And lips juſt op'ning; Mat Aifeloſe 
Teeth ſo bright, and breath ſo 4 8 25 
So much beauty, ſo much wit, | 
To our very ſoul they rike, | 
All our ſenſes pleas'd alike. 
But ſo pure a white and red 
Never, never can be ſaid © 4 30 
What are words in ſuch a caſe? 
What is paint to ſuch a face? 
How ſhould either art avail us? 
"Fancy here itſelf muſt fail us. | 
In her looks, and in her mien, 35 
Such a graceful air is ſeen, 
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x52  IMITATIONS, 


That if you, with all your art, 
Can but reach the ſmalleſt part 
Next to her, the matchleſs ſhe! + 1 ee / 


We ſhall wonder molt at thee. f 32 247044 1 5 : 40 


Then her neck, eee cl tout 
ren: eee td Hos 
Does i in a thouſand things excel 1F ct 
N I muſt not, dare not, tell. tereqioes gat . 

How go on then ? Oh! Iiſce, gab Dit: 36.4 mort 

lovely Venus drawn by thee; S e elo 


9 
— 


Oh! how fair ſhe does appear! ie Joly 0 


Touch it only here and there: 
Make her yet ſeem more divine, ai 1 N 
Your Venus then may look like * 23 407 2280 
Whoſe bright form if onde o fw. 

You by her would Pe F 4 . B i ae 
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TRANSLA : ONS... 7 
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arkrurora nn, 
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wal not j 4 4 11170 Wh, *x 
Traits 1 e Fave and 26:9 Boer 


Wurm — eyes 

She half 992 eee 
How dard r 
Marriage atid hoſpitable righ¹prH 3 1 Un 
Was it for this yoùr fate didihelter fink 00 v2 " ; 
From ſwelling ſoas ah ry Faithleſs Wend? 
(For tho; a diſtamt country broughtiybu br,, 
Vour uſage e eee Fiſt 2 


Io 1097 


Does che deſei de co hure 10 !! 1 
Did you coin here wilrmpbr or u fe? 10 
Your pada Judgment deere, Tull 
And think me dar b ru or in — — * 


Ill-bred then let boy but not wchaſte;''- * 4 0 
Nor my clear fam withvayy pot defde dq. 
Tho“ in my fube chere d no uffected. frown; 

Nor in my carriage feign d . 7 31 1A 
L keep my honour Hl Withiour a flann | 51 
Nor has my love made af denden vain," * 
Your boldneſs I with admtration ſery; > © och ” 
What hope had/you to gal ques wins? „ 


Py, 


154 | TRANSLATIONS, 


Yet the baſe theft to 1175 no 


„% ee 5 Mo 6/9 FR cove 


Becauſe a hero forc'd; m once ava 70 = 
Am! chouglit fit to be gone ferond 277 


Had T on ! had defer v d your blame, 


= ETON” , 
1 8 | 


I 'ſcap'd unhurt by any thing but fear: 
Rude force: might ſome unwilling kiſſes gain, cr 
But that was all he ever could obtain. 


' You on ſuch termswbuld-tefer: have let me go; 
Were he like you-we had notiparted ſo— ach 3⁰ 


Untouch d che youth rdſtdr!d& me ta any ee FR 
And modeſtuſage made me dune ma. tri 
Tis virtue to repent a vicious deed i i 40 51 
Did he repent that Paris might ſuececd | | 114+ | 
Sure t is ſome fate that-ſetsme:above — 1035 
Vet ſtill expoſes me to; buſy; tongues... Hon 480 7 


T'll not complain, for ho /s diſpleas d with love 


If:it ſincere, diſcreet, and gonſtant prove 
But that I ſear— not thatEqhink:you haet 
Or doubt the blooming beautixs of my face: ow 
But all your ſex is ſubject to deceive, an Ft 
And ours, alas! too willing to believe. 
Yer others yield, and lore o ereomes · the bet 
But why ſhould I not ſhine abavethereſt?, -- + | 
Fair Leda's ſtory ſeems at firſt on a en 45 
A fit example ready found for me: t 6 
Bur ſhe was cozen'd by a borrow”! — bloc 41 


And unden harmleſs feathers ſelt d. cap. 


1 


THANSEAT IONS; | 56 . 


stig ie pasta feink Wbttags "939 486 7 
By what miſtake the loving erime excuſe? ? OY 


Her fault was in her p rful lover nth eee od | 
But of what Japiter have i to/boaſt ® Dim bn 


Tho? you to heros and tꝭ aa eee 5940000 
Our famous race does no addition need 0 owe 263 
And great alliances but uſeleſs prove — 87 
To one that fprings herſelf from mighty Jobe. d DIE 
Go then and boaſt in ſome leſs haughty place At { 
Your Phrygian blood; and Priam's ahcient' _ 


Which I wouldſhew I valued if I durſt; 2 


Yoware the fifth from Jove; but I the ark. Tant: as fee 
The crown of Troy is powerful; I confeſs, 1 
Bat I have reaſon to think ours no leſ GGG. 
Your letter, fill'd with promiſes of all 4%%%ũ;/fc 4 4 
That men can good;and women pleaſant, call; 1 f 
Gives expectatĩon ſuch an ample fiele 65 
As would move goddeſſes themſelves to yield: tual 1 
But if I e' er offend great Juno s lawos, n 1] 1 dd 30% 

Vourſelf all be the dear; the only kauſd i 5:70! _ 7 


Either my honour 171 to death maintain e 'L 
Or follow you without mean thoughts of erat 7⁰ by 


Not that ſq fairia preſent I defpiſe 5: 11h voy 37 © 
We like the gift ddhen we ths giver prize; 
But tt is yoùr love moves me, which made der 3 
Such pains; and run ſuch hanards for my fake. 


have perceivid (d] diſſenibled too? 197 it * | 


A thouſand things that love has made you do: 
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Ig, which (wild man ) yhνꝗ, wahiep thoughts:ufonld. 

| Sometimes ypa /d-Ggh ſometimes diſurder d Rand, 
And ThE rigs nant W bar 905 * 

Contrive juſt aſter me coe the glas. 

Nor would you let the ileaſtacaaſien ran 

Which oft? I feard did not int clone, - -- 4710 ht 

And bluſhing ſat for things which you | — done 51 

Then maratue'dto-whibifoHo/Uiſtr auf e 85 


Do ay ching: Lene t WhO ish... 


Oft have rad wähle this pleasant Ehre, Idi 
- UYyder my. name, theſe charaſing wards; 54] 0% 
I, frowning, ſeem di net to believe your flame, 


But now, alas! am cume to write the ſumr. 4 


If I were capable. ta da miſi torr © it yon aol 1 
I coulq inet bat be ſenſihle of this: Wo D165. te! 2: 


For, oh! your face bas duch peehliar chars 3 


That who-ten hold frawByidgto-yourarmd + 
But what I ne er can haue without offence.” i |; 9 
May ſome blefs'd mai poſſeſo with inhncenee . 


Pleaſure . | 


Oh! learn of me to mant thertbing you love. 


What you deſire e e eee eee Feile 1% 
As you have eyes, ſo of b 


They wiſh dot leſas but vu dare venture more, 
Ohl had you then hypo oi b ſtaſbyen hrought, 
My virgin — abs 501 


8 5 1 1100 
Like you dhey feel be you my charmdadore 5 ; 


SOIT. 


Nor could my-huſband juſtly blame my choice. 
For both bur hopes, alas you came top late: 


Another now is maſter of my fate $201 1 1820, 16115 
More to my with cond deve yo {bs 


And yet my preſent lot can undergo! in 9 1 10 
Ceaſe to ſolicit a wenk woman W il * 
And urge not depends, 107037708 
But let me live contented as]: m Laa! 
And make not my unſpotted fame: 8 Aus | 
2 right you claim, ſihee naked to 4 af 130 
Three goddeſſes Hifputed uty Speiget 11510 290. |. 
one — t'sther crowns; but hne 10 
Obtain ' d her eauſe who/ſmiling-promis'd nie.. 
it, firſt; Lam not of belief ſo light 7 YOY oldies Rift 
1 think ſach'nymphs would flew. yon ſich fight : 2 


t granting this, the othet part'ts fig; aig! ; 


A'bribe ſo mean your ſetitence had net gain'd. 276.1 
With partial eych 1 ſhonld hiyſblf regard fs 9701 
To think that Venus mde me die re W lj; 
I humbly am content with/bomap prziſe - 12 
A graden applanſs would en oy raff. Toft 19 07 0. + 
Bat be it as y fay ; fer et is/coafeld” © form mid bid 1 
The men who flatter higheſf pleaſd wbettyſticl nc” 
That I ffpiR'it ought wot eo /difpleaſey> i 02 1124 © 
For miracles are ndtbehowra with vf 1: > ligne 
One joy 1 have; that Ihan Wehüs Voice: 
A greater yet that you confirm'd her choice; 


* had l Ieen; you ſhow have hd iny vey 109 90 | 
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438 © RANSLATIONS - 
That proſfer d laurels, Promis d reist. 


be 
ga 
* 


Juno — 9 yon enn 


Am I your empire then, and your rc oped: _ 


What heart of rock byt muſt. by this 6 


And vet. be 50 


„O Pow'rs 2 


How rude l am in All che arts ↄfiloye ; boy 0 25 
My hand is yet untaught to write io men, 
This is th' ay oſ my unpractis d pen: 140 
Happy thoſe nymphs whom, le bös parſe. madey | 

I think aP.erime, and tremble at a hade: 
Ey n Wee nx fein. conkeiguyoyes- - 


| For now the moans neee among — 145 


At court in whiſpers, but in town alond · al dt 
Difſemble you whate er you hear them ſay :. 
To leavs off loving were your better way: 
Yetif you will dilemble it 1¹.w ß. J. 
Love ſexretly, uche abſenee of wy-lard.... am db e 
More freedom gives, hei des tall afford - 7 N 
Long is his jemney, long mihi. 1 a5 dt % 
Call'd by affairg f conſequence aways e 

To go or not, when unte fol dhe ſtna dj. 
1 bid him make what ſwift returp he gayld: : ws 
Then kiſſing , he Hide recommend; « 


it wr 


All to thy care, hut maſt.my, Emden! mills 


Iingil'd at what he innocently Nid. 1 ons 6 05 
And 6 only anſwer'd, ' 77 Mau Shall be bey d. 1 lic 3: 
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Abſent he is, der ablehnt he commands; - 15 


You bid me M Kp bersföon While en 


I would, and yet Taub T Wirt 16 ee and fear? 


One drs tne froth yu and one brings me near. 
Our flames ate 1 and My hüfband's m_ 118 | 
The nights are lh; feat to e abe? 


And youte'tvo'pRthby to be long deny) d. 


NAR STAT. 1759 


propit io wiads have bortie him far from dans 160 
But let at his ſoeurs your confdente- 


You know the fer Prinoaſhave fog Hands. * 
My fame 6 Hiy bürden, for che mbfe Am n 5 
A juſter grehad af jealbbſy is ra: 2 165 
Were ! leſs CTY | 
feat beauty ro- great danger is poſſeſt. 

To leave tile Nee H venture Was nüt hard, 
Becauſe he HHR N . 10K. 
He fear d He, ti arr wt ont A Ble "ms 
Thetbeaity'i8oiltd@, but beliov's8 the Wife. 


Put in our hafidshy dhe good eafp iti; * bar bub 


One houſe contaihs W, and weak walls mans 


Let me not live but er vy thing ebripfres Ne 2: 105 

To join o Ves, and yet My fear retites. | 
You court wich words hen -you hold force "— 
A rape is requiſite r ame- fied J 03 Dj 


Indulgent dee ronke which WE fert FF 
Our ſex can fuffef Whit we dare bt give! ” 185 
What have f fafd! fer both of us t were beſt 
3 dach of us fuppfeſt; A 
"A 
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The faith of ſtrangers is too ꝓrone to change, 
And, like themſelves, their wand anreden. 
Hypſipyla and the fond Mingian maid 190 


Were hoth-by truſting of theix gyeſt-betnay'd, 16 K 
Hoy, can doubt that other men deceixe, ens // 
beter gegen. 
But leſt I ſhould upbraid your:treachery; -, 47 
| You Aale a merit of that crime to me. stat 1 
Vet grant you wert to faithful love inelin d., 00 
Your weary Trojans wait but for a wind. 2 
Should you prevail, while Lafſign the night ;: 
Your fails are hoiſted, and you take ſyohr flight; 
Some bawling mariner our love.deſtroys,';; . 400 
And breaks aſunder our unfiniſh'djoys..;! 10 Ai 71 
But with you may leave the Spartan port, u [ 
To view the Trojan wealth and Priam's court 
Shown, while 1 ſee, il hall expoſe my fame: 
And fill a foreigg country with my hames.'., 
In Aſia what reception ſhall I find 2. 005 22 3 
And what diſnonour leave in Grerrebetind: 
What will your brothers, Prien, Heenba, Set 3 mo 
And what will all your modeſt matrons ſaß ; 
Ev'n you, whey, on this action you x<lleQ,... 210 
My future conduct juſtly may ſuſpec t; 
And hate er ſtranger lands upon your coat, 
Conclude me, hy your own example, loſt :. 
I from your rage a ſtrumpet's name ſnall hear. PET 
While you forget what part in it you bear: gn 
4 | 


TRANSLATIONS: 161 


a, my crime's'duthor, will en kg 
Deep under ground, oh] tet me firſt be laid! © = 

| You boaſt the pomp alid eee, 

And premiſe all ſhalt be at my command: * 
Yout Trojan wealthiſtbelie ve rufe. 250 
My own poor native land hay dearer ties. | 
Should I be inſur d o your — 

What help · of kindred could 1 decem, 

Medea was by Jalbn's flat Ty won 5” 15 
I may, like her, believe and be undone: 225 
Plain honeſt hearts like mine; mean. 
And love contrthutes to its on Adecet. 

The ſhips about An naes led bemfels rr 
With gentle wind were waſteck frottr the ſhore. + 
Your teeming mother dream d a flaming brand, 2 30 
Sprung from her Worb, conſumd ie Troſan land: 
To ſecond this old propheſies conſpire 

That Ilium ſhall be burnt with Grecian fire: 

Both give me fear, nor is it much allay d 

That Venus is oblig d our loves to aid: 235 
For they who loft their cauſe fevehye will take, 
And for one friend two enemies you make, | 

Nor ran 1 doubt but; ſhould 1 follow you, = 

The ſword would ſoon our fatal crime purſue : - 
A wrong fo great my hufband's 1 tage would rouze, 
And my felatibus would his caufe eſpouſe. 241 
You bouſt your ſtrength and cburage; but, alas! 
Your words receive mall credit ſrom-your face. 
Ou 


262 TRANSLATIONS; 


Let heroes in the duſty field delight, EIN 0,1 
Thoſe limbs were faſhion'd for another fght 7 14 
Bid Hector ſally from the walls oſ Troy; 

A ſweeter quarrel ſhould your arms employs... 10 5 
Yet fears like theſe ſhould not my mind ane, 
Were I as wiſe as many of my ſex: - 

But time and you may bolder thoughts inſpire, 250 
And l, perhaps, may yield to your deſire. 
You laſt demand a private conference: 
Theſe are your words; hut I can gueſs your ſenſe. 
Your unripe hopes their harveſt muſt attend: 

Be rul'd by me, and Time may be n 255 | 
This is enough to let you underſtand. 2401 
For now my pen has tir d my ins el 0 ag 1 | 
My woman knows the ſecret of my heart. 
And may Naber. n eee i ule 
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Being a value. out of the fourth bebe Vi gifs s bt. 


Tis not for nothing when juſt Heav'n 8 „ 
The injur d Orpheus calls theſe judgments . 

| Whole ſpoule, avoiding to become thy prey, 

And all his } 2998 at once, were ſnatch' d away: 


TRANSLATIONS: | 45 


. ore · doom d that fatal way to mas 
ö Spy d not the ſerpent lurking in the graſs: 1 
A mournful cry the ſpacious valley fills | 
With echoing groans from all the neigh rnghill; 
The Dryades roar out in deep deſpair, i 
And with united voice bewail the fair. 10 
- For ſuch a loſs he ſought no vain relief; + 
But, with his lute indulg'd the tender hel; $: 
Along thie ſhore he oft would wildly gray, 
With doleful notes begin and end the day:; 
a At length to hell a frightful journey made, 13 
5 Paſs'dthe wide-gaping gulf and diſmal ſhade, 
He Viſits the, ghoſts, and to that king repairs MY 
Whoſe heart 's inflexible to human pray rs. 
| All hell is raviſh'd with ſo ſweet aſong;  .. 
In troops, like millions of the/feather'd kind, 
Driv'n home by night, or ſome tempeſtuous wind; 
Matrons and men; raw youths and unripe OG? f 
And mighty heroes' more majeſtic ſhades, - -/ + .. 
And ſons entombꝰ d before their parents' ro al 5 
"Theſe the black waves of bounding Styx embrace 
Fo Nine times eircumfluent, clogg'dwithnoiſome weeds, 
Y And all that filth which ſtanding water breeds: 
ö Amazement reach'd ev in the deep caves of Death, 
The Siſters with blue ſnaky curls took breath, "P 
Ixion's wheel a while unmov'd: remain d, . 
And the fierce dog his three-mouth'd voice reſtrain? 4. = 
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His wife, reſtor d to breathe crimp * 05 4 
Following, (for ſo Proſerpina was pleas” We 1 

A ſudden rage th unwary loverſeie'dy” 
He, as the firſt brighe glimpſe of daylight tia, 
Could not refrain to eaſt one look behindz 
A fault of love chu hell compaſſioivfind. ' | 

A dreadful ſound thrice hook the Stygian mon _ 
His hopes quite fled; and alt his labourloſtt': 
Why haſt thou thus undone thyſelf and me? 
What rage is chis? eh! l em ſantel's frota'thee! / 
(She faintly cry'd;) Night and the pow of hell | 
Surround my fight; oh! Orpheus! oh farewell! 45 
My hands ſtretch forth to reach thee 8 | 
But all in vain, for am thine no more 1 
No more allow'd to view thy N e 4 
Then from his eyes, like ſmoke, ſhe fleets away. 
Much he would fain have ſpoke; but Fate, alas! 50 
Would ne' er agaln conſent to let him paſs. 

Thus twice undone, what courſe remain'd ro 84. 
To gain her back, already paſdd the lake? 

What tears, what patience, eould procure kit wa! 
Or, ah! what vows the angry pow'rs appeaſe ? | 

"Tis ſaid he ſeven long moons bewail'd his loſs 

To bleak and barren rocks; on whoſe cold moſs, 
While languiſhing Re ſung his fatal fame, 

He mov d ev'n trets, and made fierce en 
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| By ſome rough n who ſtole her young away, 5 


Bewails her lolb beneath a poplar made, 

Moürns all the night, in murmurs n the ar, ; 

* —_— ſongs a doleful 'pleafure yield, . _ 
d melancholy muſic fills the field. KY 80 65 

nor love could ever move Ks a 

But all alone, beat by the northern wind, 6: 

Shiv'ring on Tanais' banks the bard op moe L 

And of the god's unfruitful gift On T 

Circonian dames, enrag'd to be deſpis dq + 76 

As they the feaſt of Bacchus ſolemniz d, I 

Slew the poor youth, and ſtrew'd et 

His head, torn off from the fair body, ſwims 

Down that ſwift current where the Heber flows, © 


And ker tongs in doletyb patents geri Re ' -off 


% Ah! poor Eurydice!” he dying nic 1 
Eurydice reſounds from ev'ry ſide. 77 
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On Don Alonzo's being killed i in Portugal, _ 
account of the Infanta, 1683, 61 
On One who died diſcovering her 22222 62 
On Lucinda's death, 7 0g 
On Mr. Hobbes and his Writings, 64 
On the loſs of an ny ſon, wrap T_T of Nor- 

"" manby, f 66 

On Mr. Pope and his Poems, — 68 
On the Time, | 69 
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CieQdite Romani Scriptores, 'cedite Graii. Propert. 

7 ISL HERE is nothing in nature more it. 
3 bone than general diſcourſes, eſpecially | 
MILES when they turn chiefly upon words. For © 
this reaſon I ſhall wave the diſcuſſion of 
| TUM that point which was ftarted ſome years 

ſince, whether Milron's Paradiſe Loſt may be called an 

Heroic Poem? Thoſe who will not give it that title, 

way call it (if they pleaſe) a Divine pom. It will be 
ſufficient to its perfection, if it has in it all the beauties _ 

of the higheſt kind of Poetry; and as for thoſe who 
alledge it is not an Heroſck Poem, they advance no 
more to the diminution of it; than if they ſnould ſay 

Adam is not neas, nor Eve Helen. 

I ſhall therefore examine it by flie rules of Epic 

Poetry, and fee whether it falls ſhort of the 11;a# or 

oheid , in the beauties which are eſſential to that kind 

of writing. The firſt thing to be conſider d mm ah Epic 

Poem, is the Fable, which is perfect or imperfect, 

according as the action which it relates is more or 7 

leſs ſo. This Action ſhould have three qualifications id 
Wit. "Firſt; it 6 action. Secondly 3 
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ould be an entire actich; and thirdly, it ſnould be 
a great action. Let us conſider the Action of the Hiad, 
Kneid, & Paradiſe 11. in theſe three ſeveral lights. 
Homer to preſerve the Unity of his Action haſtens into 
the midſt of things, as Horace has obſerved: Had he 


the Rape of Helen, or the inveſting of Troy, it is mani- 
feſt that the ſtory. of the Poem would have been a 
ſeries of ſeveral actions. He therefore opens his Poem 
with-the diſcord of his Princes , and artfully inter- 
weaves in the ſeveral ſucceeding parts of it, an ac- 
count of every thing material which relates to them, 
and had paſſed before this fatal diſſenſion. After the 
fame manner, Zneas makes his firſt appearance in the 
Tyrrhene Seas, and within fight of Haly, becauſe the 
action propoſed to be celebrated was that of his ſet- 
tling himſelf in Latium. But becaufe it was neceſſary 
for the Reader to know what had happened to him 
in the taking of Troy, and in the preceding parts of 
his voyage, Virgil makes his Heroe relate it by way 
of Epiſode in the ſecond & third books of the Æneid: 
the contents of both which books come before thoſe 
of the firſt book in the thread of the ſtory, tho' for 
preſerving of this Unity of Action, they follow it in 
the diſpoſition of the Poem. Milton, in imitation of 
theſe two great Poets, opens his Paradiſe Loft with 

an infernal Council plotting the Fall of Man, which is 
the Action he propoſed to celebrate; and as for thoſe 
great actions, the Battle of the Angels, & the Creation 


Hf the World, (which preceded in point of time, 


and which, in my opinion, would have entirely de- 
ſtroyed the Unity of his principal action, had he re- 
Iated them in the ſame order that they 
Vid tbe end happened) he caſt them into the fifth, 
ef Spe ct. 327. fixth and ſeventh booka, by way of Epis 


ſode to this noble Poem. 


AAISTOTZE himſelf allows , that Homer has 
nothing to boaſt of as to the Unity of his Fable, mo 


— 


e ' 


9 ; PAR ADI 8 E L 0 8 * i | i 5 HE 
r the fame time that mew Critick and Philoſopher + 
endeavours to palliare this imperfection in the Greet _ 
Poet by imputing it in ſome meaſure to the very na- 
ture of an Epic Poem. Some have been of opinion, 
that the Æneid alſo labours in this particular, and hass 
Epiſodes' which may be looked upon as excreſcencies 
rather than as parts of the action. On the contrary”, 
the Poem, which we have now under our conſidera- 
tion, hath no other Epiſodes than ſuch as naturallx 
ariſe from the ſubject, and yet is filled with ſuch a 
multitude of aſtoniſhing incidents, that it gives us at 
the ſame time a pleaſure of the greateſt variety, and 
of the greateſt fimplicity ; uniform in its nature, cho. 
Rea ne enn 697,906 TIT 
1 muſt obſerve alſo, that, as Virgil in the Poem 
which was deſigned to celebrate the original of the 
Roman Empire, has deſcribed the birth of its great 
Rival, the Cart haginian Common wealth: Milton, 
with the like art in his Poem an the Fall of Man, 
has related the Fall of thoſe Angels who are his pro- 
feſſed Enemies. Beſide the many other beauties in 
ſuch an Epiſode, it's running parallel with the 'grear 
Action of the Poem, hinders it from breaking the 
Unity ſo much as another Epiſode would have done, 
that had not ſo great an affinity with the principal 
ſubject. In ſhort, this is the ſame kind of beauty 
which the Criticks admire in the Spaniſb Fryar , or the 
Double Diſcovery, where the two different Plats look 
like counterparts and copies of one another. 
TE E ſeeont qualification required in the Action 
of an Epic Poem is, that it ſhould be an entire Action: 
An Action is entire when it is compleat in all its parts; 
or as Ariſtotlè deſcribes it, when it conſiſts of a be- 
ginning, a middle, and nend. Nothing ſhould go 
before: it, be intermix'd with it, or follow: after it, 
that is not related to it. As on the contrary, no ſingle 
ep ſhould be omitted in that uſt and regular progreſs 
which it muſt be ſuppoſed to ron from its original to 
N * 85 5 * : | 3 Its | 


6. NOTES: U TON 7 
its conſummation. Thus we ſee the Anger of Achilles 
in its birth, its continuance, & effects, and Aneas's 
Settlement in Italy, carried on through all the oppo- 
fitions in his way to it both by Sea and Land. The 
Action in Milton excells (I think) both the former in 
this particular; we ſee it contrived in Hell, executed 
upon Earth, and puniſhed by Heaven. The parts of 
it are told in the moſt diftin& manner, & grow out 
of one another in the moſt natural order. ö 
TH E, third qualification of an Epic Poem is its 
Greatneſs., The Anger of Achilles was of ſuch conſe- 
quence, that it embroiled the Kings of Greece, deſtroy d 
the Heroes of Aſia, & engaged all the Gods in Factions. 
neas's Settlement in Haly produc'd the Cars , and 
gave Binh: to the Raman Empire. Miltoz's ſubject was 
till greater than either of the former; it does not de- 
termine the fate of ſingle Perſons or Nations, but of 
a whole ſpecies. The united Powers of Hell are joined 
together for the deſtruction of Mankind, which they 
elected in part, and would have completed, had not 
Omnipotence it ſelf interpoſed. The principal Actors 
are Man in his greateſt perfection, & Woman in her 
higheſt beauty. Their Enemies are the fallen Angels: 
The Meſſiah their Friend, and the Almighty their 
Protector. In ſhort, every thing that is great in the 


wWahole circle of being, whether within the verge of 


Nature, or out of it, has a preper part aſſigned it in 

IN Poetry, as in Architecture, not only the whole, 
but the principal members, and every part of them, 
mould be great. I will not preſume to ſay , that the 
book of Games in the Æneid, or that in the 1liad, 
are not of this nature; nor to reprehend Virgil's Simile 
of the Top, and many other of the ſame kind in the 
Thad, as liable to any cenſure in this particular; but I 
think we may ſay , without derogating from thoſe 
wonderful performances, that there is an indiſputable 
and unqueſtioned Magnificence in every part of Para- 
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#8; Lo, and indeed a much greater than could have 
deen formed upon any Pagan Syſten. 
- BUT Ariftole, by the Greatneſs of the Action: 
does not only mean that it ſhould be great. in its na» 
ture, but alſo in its duration; or in other words; 


That it ſhould have a due length in it, as well as what 


we properly call Greatneſs. The juſt meaſure of this 
kind of Magnitude, he explains by the following fimi- 
litude. An Animal, no bigger than a Mite, cannot 


appear perfect to the eye, becauſe the fight takes it 


in at once, & has only a confuſed idea of the whole, 
and not a diſtin idea of all its parts; If on the con- 

trary you ſhould * an Animal of ten thouſand 
furlongs in length, the eye would be ſo filled with a 


ſingle part of it, that it could not give the mind an 


idea of the whole. What theſe animals are to the eye, 
a very ſhort or a very long Action would be to the 


memory. The firſt would be, as it were, loſt and 


ſwallowed up by it, and the other difficult to be con- 


tained in it. Homer and Virgil have ſhewn their prin- 


Cipal art in this particular; the Action of the Iliad, & 


that of the Æneid, were in themſelves exceeding ſnort, 


but are ſo beautifully extended and diverſified by the 
invention of Epiſodes, and the machinery of Gods, 
with the like poetical ornaments, that they make up 
an agreeable ſtory ſufficient to employ the memory 
without overcharging it. Milton's Action is enriched 
with ſuch a variety of circumſtances, that I have taken 
as much pleaſure in reading the Contents of his books, 
as in the beſt invented Story I ever met with. It is 
poſlible ; that the Traditions, on which the 7iad and 


neid were built, had more circumſtances in them 


than the Hiſtory of zhe Fall of Man, as it is related in 
Scripture, Beſides it was eaſier for Homer & Virgil to 
daſh the truth with fiction, as they were in no W 
of offending the Religion of their country by it. But 
as for Milton, he had not only a very few circum- 
ſtauces upon which to raiſe his Poem, but was alſo 
e — &4 - obliged 
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| dbliged to proceed with the greateſt caution in every 
thing that he added out of his own invention. And, 
indeed, notwithſtanding all the reſtraint he was under, 
he has filled his ſtory with ſo many ſurpriſing incidents, 
which bear ſo cloſe analogy with what is delivered in 
holy writ , that it is capable of pleaſing the moſt deli- 
cate Reader, without. giving offence to the moſt 
— ᷣ % Fore 3 eo 
IT THE: modern Criticks have collected from ſeveral 

hints in the Niad and Ænueid the ſpace of time, which 
is taken up by the Action of each of thoſe Poems; 
but as a great part of Milton's ſtory was tranſacted in 
Regions that lie out of the reach of the Sun and the 
ſphere of day, it is impoſſible to gratifie the Reader 
with ſuch a calculation, which indeed would be more 
curious than inſtructive: None of the Criticks , either 
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SECTATOR, No. 273. : 


1 AVING examined the Action of Paradiſe Loft, 
yy let us in the next place conſider the Actors. 
 'Thisis Ariftorle's method of conſidering firſt the Fable, 

and ſecondly the Manners , or as we generally call 
them in Engliſh, the Fable and the Characters 
- HOMER has excelled, all the Heroic Poets that ever 
wrote, in the multitude and variety of his Characters. 
Every God that is admitted into his Poem, acts a part 
which would have been ſuitable to no other Deity 
His Princes are as. much diſtinguiſhed by their Manners 
as by their Dominions; and even thoſe among them, 
whoſe Characters ſeem wholly made up of Courage , 
a ä ; 1 Her 
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Aiffer from one another as to the particular kinds of 
Courage in which they excel. In ſhort, there is ſcarce 
a ſpeech or action in the 1l;ad, which the Reader may 
not aſcribe to the perſon that ſpeaks or acts, without 
ſeeing his name at the head of it. e e 
BOM E R does not only out- ſnine all other Poets 
in the variety, but alſo in the novelty of his Charac- 
ters. He has introduced among his Grecian Princes a 
Perſon, who had lived in three Ages of men, & con- 
verſed with Theſeus , Hercules, Polyphemus, and the firſt 
Race of Heroes. His principal Actor is the Son of a 
Goddeſs, not to mention the Off- ſpring of other Deities, 
who have likewiſe a place in his Poem, & the vene- 
rable Trojan Prince who was the Father of ſo many 
Kings and Heroes. There is in theſe ſeveral Characters 
of Homer, a certain dignity as well as novelty, which 
adapts them in a more peculiar manner to the nature 
of an heroic Poem. Tho' at the fame time, to give 
them the greater variety, he has deſcribed a Vulcan, 
that is, a Buffoon among his Gods, and a Therſitec 
among his Mortals. 555 2 
VIRGIL falls infinitely ſhort of Homer in the Cha- 
racers of his Poem, both as to their variety & novelty, 
Zneas is indeed a perfect Character, but as for Achates, 
_ tho' he is ſtiled the Heroe's Friend, he does nothing 
in the whole Poem which may deſerve that title. 
| Gyas, Mneſtheus, Sergeſtus, and Cleauthus, are all of 
them men of the ſame ſtamp and character, 8 
=== fortemque Gyan , fortemque Cleanthum : Virg. 
THERE are indeed ſeveral very natural incidents 
in the part of Aſcanius; as that of Dido cannot be 
ſufficiently admired. I do not ſee any thing new or 
particular in Turnus. Pallas and Evander are remote 
copies of Hector and Priam, as Lauſus and Mezentius 
are almoſt parallels to Pallas & Evander. The Charac- 
ters of Niſus and Eurialus are beautiful, but common. 
We muſt not forget the parts of Sinon, Camilla, and 
fome few others, which are fine improvements on the 
- . 4 5 Greek 
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Greek Poet. In ſhort, there is neither that variety 
nor novelty in the Perſons of the Zneid, which we 
meet with in thoſe of the Iliad. 5 . 
I we look inte the Characters of Milton, we ſhall 
find that he has introduced all the variety his Fable 
was capable of receiving. The whole Species of 
Mankind was in two perſons at the time to which the 
ſubje& of his Poem is confined. We have, however, 
four diſtinct Characters in theſe two perſons. . We ſee 


Man and Woman in the higheſt innocence and per- 


fection, and in the moſt abject ſtate of guilt and in- 
firmity. The two laſt Characters are, indeed, very 
common and obvious, but the two firſt are not only 
more magnificent , but more new than any Characters 
either in Virgil or Homer, or indeed in che Whole circle 
— . e | 
. MILTON was ſo ſenſible of this defect in the 
ſubje of his Poem, and of the few characters it would 
afford him, that he has brought into it two Actors of 
a ſhadowy and fictitious nature, in the perſons of Sin 
and Death; by which means he has wrought into the 
body of his Fable a very beautiful and well- invented 
allegory. But notwithſtanding the fineneſs of this A- 
legory may atone for it in ſome. meaſure; I cannot 
think that Perſons of ſuch a chimerical exiſtence are 
proper Actors in an Epic Poem; becauſe there is not 
that meaſure of probability annexed to 
Vid. Spect. them, which is _ in writings of 
309. this kind, as 1 ſhall 
„%»;ũ C ©: 5 | | 
VIRGIL has, indeed, admitted Fame as an Actreſs 
in the Æneid; but the part ſhe acts is very ſhort, and 


none of the moſt admired circumſtances in that divine 


Work. We find in Mock-Heroic Poems, particularly 
in the Diſpenſary and the Lutrin, ſeveral allegorica 
_ Perſons of this nature, which are very beautiful in 
thoſe compoſitions, & may, perhaps, be uſed as an 
argument, that the Authors of them were of pie 


7 


ſhew more at large 
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ſuch Characters might have a place in an Epic work, 


For my own part, I ſhould be glad the Reader would 
think ſo, far the ſake of the Poem I am now exami- 


ſub 
| occaſion, never were any more nicely imagined, and 
emplayed in more proper actions, than thoſe of which 
Jam now ſpeaking. N 5 . 
ANOTHER principal Actor in this Poem is the 
great Enemy of Mankind. The part of Ulyſſes in Homer 's 
Odyſſey is very much admired by Ariſtotle, as perplexing 
that Fable with very agrecable plots and intricacies, 
not only by the many adventures in his Voyage, and 
the ſubtilty of his behaviour, but by the various con- 
cealments and diſcoveries of his perion in ſeveral parts 
of that Poem. But the crafty Being I have now men- 
tioned, makes a much longer voyage than Ulyſſes , 
pu in practice many more wiles and ſtratagems, and 
ides himſelf under a greater variety of ſhapes & ap- 
pearances, all of which are ſeverally detected, to the 
great delight and ſurpriſe of the Reader. 
| WE may likewiſe obſerve with how much art the 
Poet has varied ſeveral Characters of the Perſons that 


ſpeak in his infernal Aſſembly. On the contrary, how 


has he repreſented the whole Godhead exerting it ſelf 


towards Man in its full benevolence under the three- 
fold diſtinction of a Creator, a Redeemer, and a 


Comforter! 8 i 

NOR muſt we omit the Perſon of Raphael, who, 
amidft his tenderneſs and friendſhip for Man, ſhews 
ſuch a dignity and condeſcention in all his ſpeech & 
behaviour, as are ſuitable to a ſuperior Nature. The 
Angels are indeed as much diverſified in Milian, and 


diſtinguiſhed by their proper Parts, as the Gods are in 


Homer or Virgil. The Reader will find nothing aſcribed 
to Uriel, Gabriel, Michael, or Raphael, which is not 
min a particular manner ſuitable to their reſpective. 
IG =  THERH. 


ning: and muſt further add, that if ſuch empty un- 
ntial beings may be ever made uſe of on this 


& MNoTrs veon i _ 
THERE is another circumſtance in the principal 
Actors of the Viad and neid, which give peculiar 
beauty to thoſe two Poems, and was therefore con- 
trived with very great judgment. I mean the Authgrs. 
having choſen for their Heroes Perſons who were ſo 

nearly related to the people for whom they wrote, 

Achilles was a Greek, and neas the remote Founder 
of Rome, By this means their Countrymen (whom they 
principally propoſed to themſelves for their Readers) 
were particularly attentive to all the parts of their ſtory, 
 &ſympathized with their Heroes in all their adventures. 
A Roman could not but rejoice in the eſcapes, ſuc- 
ceſſes, and victories of Zneas, and be grieved at any 
defeats , misfortunes , or diſappointments that befel _ 
him; as a Greek muſt have had the ſame regard for 
Achilles. And it is plain, that each of thoſe Poems 


have loſt this great advantage, among thoſe Readers 


to whom their Heroes are as ſtrangers, or indifferent 
perſons. 5 
MILTON's Poem is admirable in this reſpect, 
fince it is impoſſible for any of its Readers, whatever 
Nation, Country or People he may belong to, not ta 
be related to the Perſons who are the principal Actors 
in it. But what is ſtill infinitely more to its advantage, 
the principal Actors in this Poem are not only our Pro- 
enitors, but our Repreſentatives: We have an actual 
tereſt in every thing.they do, and no Jeſs than our 
_ utmoſt happineſs is concerned, and'lies at ſtake in all 
their behaviour. | e 50 
I ſhall ſubjoin as a Corollary to the foregoing Re- 
mark, an admirable obſervation out of Ariſtotle, which 
hath been very much misrepreſented in the quotations 
of ſome Modern Criticks. „ If a Man of perfect and 


0 conſummate Virtue falls into a misfortune, it raiſes 


„ our Pity , but not our Terror, becauſe we do not 


| 4, fear that it may be our own caſe, who do not re- 


, ſemble the ſuffering Perſon. But as that great Phi- 
loſopher adds, „ If we fee a Man of Virtue, _ 
| ; : 2 WH 
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„ With infirmities, fall into any misfortune, it does 
„ not only raiſe our Pity but our Terror; becauſe we 
„ are afraid that the like misfortune may happen to 

„ Our ſelves, who reſemble the Character of the ſuf- 
„ fering Perſon. | | 
I ſhall only remark in this place, that the foregoing. 
obſervation of Ariflotle, tho' it may be true in other 
occaſions, does not hold in this; becauſe in the pre- 
ſent caſe, though the Perſons who fall into misfor- 
tune are of the moſt perfect and conſummate Virtue, 
it is not to be conſidered as what may poſlibly be, 
but what actually is our own caſe; ſince we are em- 
bark'd with them on the ſame bottom, and muſt be 
partakers of their happineſs or miſe xp. | 
IN this, & ſome other very few inſtances, Ariſtotle's 
Rules for Epic Poetry (which he had drawn from his 
' reflections upon Homer) cannot be ſuppoſed to ſquare 
exactly with the heroic Poems which have been made 
ſince his time; ſince it is evident to every impartial 
Judge, his Rules would ſtill have been more perfect, 
could he have peruſed the Æneid which was made 
ſome hundred years after his death. - 1 
IN my next, I ſhall go through other parts af 
Milton's Poem; & hope that what I ſhall there advance, 
as well as what I have already written , will not only 
ſerve as a comment upon Milton, but upon Ariſterle. 
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SPECTATOR, Ne. 279. 
| Reddere perſons ſeit convenientia cuiqus. Her. 


E have already taken a general ſurvey of the 
Fable and Characters in Milton's Paradiſe Loft + 
The parts which remajn to be confider'd, according 
to Ariſfotles method, are the Sentiments & the Language. 
Before I enter upon the firſt of theſe, I muſt advertiſe 
my Reader, that it is my defign as foon as I have 
„„ . 


wy, 
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finiſhed my general Reflections on theſe four ſeveral 


- heads, to give particular inſtances out of the Poem 
now before us of beauties and imperfections which 


may be obſerved under each of them, as alſo of ſuch. 


other particulars as may not properly fall under any of 
them. This I thought fit to premiſe, that the Reader 


may not judge too haſtily of this piece of criticiſm , 
or look upon it as imperfect, before he has ſeen the 


whole extent of it. 


THE Sentiments in an Epic Poem are the thoughts 
and behaviour which the Author aſcribes to the Perſons 
whom he introduces, & are juſt when they are con- 
formable to the Characters of the ſeveral Perſons. 
The Sentiments have likewiſe a relation to Things as 
well as Perſons, and are then perfect when they are 
ſuch as are adapted to the ſubject. If in either of theſe 
caſes the Poet endeavours to argue or explain, to 
magnifie or diminiſh, to raiſe Love or Hatred, Pity 
or Terror, or any other Paſſion, we ought to con- 


T7 ſider whether the Sentiments he makes uſe of are pro- 


per for thoſe ends. Homer is cenſured by the Criticks 
for his defect as to this particular in ſeveral parts of 


the 11:ad and Odyſſey, tho' at the ſame time thoſe who 


have treated this great Poet with candour, have attri- 
buted this defect to the times in which he lived. It 
was the fault of the Age, and not of Homer, if there 
wants that delicacy in ſome of his Sentiments , which 


now appears in the works of men of a much inferior 


Genius. Beſides, if there are blemiſhes in any parti- 
cular thoughts, there is an infinite beauty in the greateft 


part of them. In ſhort, if there are many Poets who 


would not haye fallen into the meanneſs of ſome of 
his Sentiments, there are none who could have riſen 
up to the greatneſs of others. Virgil has excelled all 


others in the propriety of his Sentiments. Milton ſhines 


likewiſe very much in this particular: Nor muſt we 
omit one conſideration which adds to his honour and 
reputation. Komer and Virgil introduced an; . e 

5 = Charac- 
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Characters are commonly known among men, and 


ſuch as are to, be met with either in Hiſtory, or in : 
ordinary Converſation. Milton's Characters, moſt of 


them, lie out of Nature, & were to be formed purely 
by his own invention. It ſhews a 2 genius in 
Shakeſpear to have drawn his Calyban, than his 
Hot ſpur or Julius Ceſar : The one was to be ſup- 
plied out of his own imagination, whereas the other 
might have been formed upon tradition, hiſtory and 
2 It was much eaſier therefore for Homer 
to find proper Sentiments for an Aſſembly of Grecian 
Generals, than for Milton to diverfifie his infernal 
Council with proper Characters, & inſpire them with 
a variety of Sentiments. The Loves of Dido & Zneas 
are only copies of what has paſſed between other per- 
ſons. Adam and Eve before the Fall, are a different 
Species from that of Mankind, who are deſcended 
from them; & none but a Poet of the moſt unbounded 
invention, & the moſt exquiſite judgment, cou'd have 
filled their converſation and behaviour with ſo many 
apt circumſtances during their ſtate of Innocence. 
NOR is it ſufficient for an Epic Poem to be filled 
with ſuch thoughts as are natural, unleſs it abound 
alſo with ſuch as are ſublime. Virgil in this particular 
falls ſhort of Homer. He has not indeed ſo many 
thoughts that are low & vulgar ; but at the ſame time 
has not ſo many thoughts that are ſublime and noble. 
The truth of it is, Virgil ſeldom riſes into _ aſtoni- 
ſhing Sentiments, where he is not fired by the Iliad. 
He every where charms and pleaſes us by the force 
of his own genius; but ſeldom elevates & tranſports 
us where he does not fetch his hints from Homer. 
MILTON's chief talent, and indeed his diſtin» 
uiſhing excellence lies in the ſublimity of his thoughts. 
here are others of the Moderns who -rival him in 
every other part of Poetry ; but in the greatneſs of his 
Sentiments he triumphs over all the Poets both modern 
and ancient, Homer only excepted, It is W 
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for the imagination of man to. diſtend it ſelf with 
greater ideas, than thoſe which he has laid together 
min his firſt, ſecond and ſixth Books. The ſeventh, 
which deſcribes the Creation of the World, is like- 
_ wiſe wonderfully ſublime, tho' not ſo apt to ſtir up 
emotion in the mind of the Reader, nor conſequently 
o perfect in the Epic way of writing, becauſe it is 
filled with leſs action. Let the judicious Reader com- 
pare what Longinus has obſerved on ſeveral paſſages in 
Homer, and he will find parallels for moſt of them in 
the Paradiſe Loſt. 5 
FRO M what has been ſaid we may infer, that as 
there are two kinds of Sentiments, the Natural & the 
Sublime, which are always to be purſued in an heroic 
Poem, there are alſo two kinds of thoughts which 
ars carefully to be avoided. The firſt are ſuch as are 
affected and unnatural; the ſeeond ſuch as are mean 
and vulgar. As for the firſt kind of thoughts we meet 
with little or nothing that is like them in Virgil: He 
has none of thoſe trifling points and puerilities that 
are ſo often to be met with in Ovid, none of the Epi- 
| eg turns of Lucan, none of thoſe ſwelling 
entiments which are ſo frequently in Statius & Clau- 
dian, none of thoſe mixed embelliſhments of Taſſo. 
Every thing is juſt and natural. His Sentiments ſhew 
that he had a perfect inſight into humane- nature, & 
that he knew every thing which was the moſt proper 
0 ac it. y EE IEEE Ed is 
Mr. Dryden has in ſome places, which I may bereafter 
take notice of, misrepreſented Virgils way of thinking 
as to this particular, in the Tranſlation. he has given 
us of the Zxeid. I do not remember that Homer any 
Where falls into the faults abovementioned, which were 
indeed the falſe refinements of later Ages. Miltan, it 
muſt be confeſt, has ſometimes erred in this reſpec, 
28 I ſhall ſhew more at large in another paper; tho 
| 1 the Poets of the Age in which he writ, 
Were infected with this wrong way of thinking, 10 1 
"EIT „„ -Tatnc 
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Father to be admired that he did not give more into ir, 
than that he did ſometimes comply with the vicious 
taſte which ſtill prevails ſo much among modern 
Writers. V a gr et Ea | e 
BUT fince ſeveral thoughts may be natural which 
are low and groveling, an Epic Poet ſhould not only 
avoid ſuch Sentiments as are unnatural or affected, 
but alſo ſuch as are mean and vulgar. Homer has 
opened a great field of raillery to Men of more deli- 

eacy than greatneſs of genius, by the homelineſs of 
ſome of his Sentiments. But, as I have before ſaid, 
theſe ate rather tobe imputed to the ſimplicity of the 
Age in which he lived, to which 1 may alſo add, of 
that which he deſcribed, than to any imperfection in 
that Divine Poet. Zoilus, among the ancients, and 
Monſieur Perrault, among the moderns, puſhed their 
ridicule very far upon him, on account of ſome ſuch 
Semtiments. There is no 'blemiſh-to be obſerved in 

Virgil, under this head, & but a very few in Milton. 
I ſhall give but one inſtance of this impropriety of 

thought in Homer, and at the ſame time compare it 
with an inſtance of the fame nature, both in Virgil 
and Milton. Sentiments which raife laughter, can very 
ſeldom be admitted with any decency into an heroic 
Poem, whoſe buſineſs is to excite paſſions of a much 
. Nobler nature, Homer, however, in bis characters 
of Vultan & Therſites, in his ſtory of Mars and Venus, 
in his behaviour of Irus, and in other paſſages, has 
been obſerved to have lapſed into the burleſque cha- 
racter, & to have departed from that ſerious air which 
ſeems eſſential to the magnificence of an Epic Poem. 
I remember but one laugh in the whole Æneid, which 
riſes in the fiſth Book upon Monœtes, where he is re- 
Preſented. as thrown overboard , and drying himſelf - 
upon a rock. But this piece of mirth is ſo well timed, 
that the ſevereſt Criticx can have nothing to ſay 
againit it, for it is in the 9 of Cames & 1 
e Where 
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where the Reader's mind may be ſuppoſed to be ſuf- 
ficiently relaxed for ſuch an entertainment. The only 
piece of pleaſantry in Paradiſe Loſt, is where the evil 
Spirits are deſcribed as rallying the Angels upon the 
ſucceſs of their new invented Artillery. This paſſage 
T look upon to be the moſt exceptionable in the whole 
Poem, as being nothing elſe but a ſtring of Puns, and 
thoſe too very indifferent. B. vi. v. 60). 


Satan beheld their plight , | 
And to his mates thus in deriſion calld. 
O friends, why come not on theſe victors proud? 
Ere- iuhile they fierce were coming, and when we, 
To entertain them fair with open front, 1 
And breaſt, ( what could we more) propounded terms 
Of compoſition ; ſtraight they changed their minds, 
_ Flew off, and into ſtrange vagaries fell, 
As, they would dance; yet for a dance they ſeem d 
' Somewhat extravagant and wild; perhaps | 
For joy of offer'd peace; but 1 ſuppoſe 
our propoſals once again were heard. 
We ſhould compell them to a quick reſult ; 
Jo whom thus Belial in like gameſome mood. 
Trader, the terms we ſent, were terms of weight z. 
Of hard contents, and full of force urg'd home, 
Such as we might percei ve amus d them all, 
And ſtumbled many; who receives them right, 
. Had need, from head to foot, well underſtand; 
Not undetſtood , this gift they have beſides , 
They ſhew us when our Foes walk not upright. . 
Thus they among themſelves in pleaſant vein 
Stood ſcoffing = = = 55 
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Ne quicunque Deus, quicunque adhibebitur Heros, 
Regali conſpectus in auro nuper & ofir oo 

Migret in obſcuras humili ſermone tabernas: 

Aut dum vitat humum, nubes & inania captet. Hot, 


AVING already treated of the Fable, the Cha- 
2 raters and Sentiments in the Paradiſe Loft, we 
are in the laſt place to conſider the Language; and as 
the learned world is very much divided upon Milton 
as to this point, I hope they will excuſe me if I appear 
particular in any of my opinions, & encline to thoſe 
who > Judge the moſt advantagiouſly of the Author, 

IT is requifite that the Language of an Heroic 
Poem ſhould be both perſpicuous & ſublime. In pro- 
portion as either of theſe two qualities are wanting, 
the Language is imperfect. Perſpicuity is the firſt & 
moſt neceſſary qualification; inſomuch that a good- 
natur'd Reader ſometimes overlooks a little ſlip even 
in the Grammar or Syntax, where it is impoſſible, for 
him to miſtake the Poet's ſenſe. Of this kind is that 
Paſſage in Milton, wherein he ſpeaks of Satan. 


== - God and bis Son except, B. II. 0 678. 
Created thing nought valu d he nor bann d. N 


And that in which he deſcribes Adam and ge. 
Adam the goodlieſt Man of Men ſinte born IV. 323. 


3 - * 7.97 h 


His Sons, the faireſs of her Daughters Eve. 


IT is plain, that in the former of theſe paſſages, 

according to the natural ſyntax, the Divine Perſons 
mentioned in the firſt line are repreſented as created 
beings; and that in the other, Adam & Eve are con- 
founded with their Sons and Daughters. Such little 
blemiſhes as theſe, when the thought is great & na- 
8 | 32 taral, 
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tural, we ſhould, with Horace, impute to a pardonahle 
inadvertency, or to the weakneſs of Human- nature, 
which cannot attend to each minute particular, & give 
the laſt finiſhing to every circumſtance in ſo long a 
work. The ancient Criticks therefore, who where 
acted by a ſpirit of candour, rather than that of cavil- 
ling, invented certain Figures of Speech, on purpoſe 
to-palliate little errors of this nature in the writings of 
thoſe Authors who bad ſo many greater beauties to 
attone for them. | 3 

IF clearneſs and perſpicuity were only to be con- 
ſulted, the Poet would have nothing elſe to do but 
to cloath his thoughts in the moſt plain and natura! 
expreſſions. But ſince it often happens that the moſt 
obvious phraſes, and thoſe which are uſed in ordinary 
Con verſation, become too familiar to the ear, & con- 
tract a kind of meanneſs by paſſing through the mouths 
of the Vulgar, a Poet ſnould take particular care to 
guard himſelf againſt idiomatick ways of ſpeaking. 
Ovid and Lucan have many poorneſſes of expreſſion 
upon this account, as taking up with the firſt phraſes 
that offered, without putting themſelves to the trouble 
of looking after ſuch as would not only be natural, 
but alſo elevated and ſublime. Milton has but a few 
failings in this kind, of which, however, you may meet 
with ſome inſtances, as in the following paſlages. 


Embria's and Idiots , Eremites and Fryars III. 474y 
White, Black and Grey, with all their trumpery, 
Here Pilgrims roam e „„ 
- - - A While diſcourſe they hold, V. 395. 
No fear leaſt dinner cool; when thus began 

Our Aut bor „„ 
Who of all Ages to ſucceed, but feeling X. 734. 
The evil on him brought by me, will curſe 
My Head; ill fare our Anceſtor impure , 
Fer this we may thank Adam 
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The great Maſters in Compoſition know very well that 
many an elegant phraſe becomes improper for a Poet 
or an Orator, when it has been debaſed by common 
uſe. For this reaſon the works of ancient Authors, 
which are written in dead languages , have a great 
advantage over thoſe which are written in languages 
that are now ſpoken. Were there any mean phraſes 
or idioms in Virgil and Homer, they would not ſhock - 
the ear of the moſt delicate modern Reader, fo much 
as they would have done that of an old Greek or Roman, 
becauſe we never hear them pronounced in our ſtreets, 
or in ordinary converſation. e 
IT is not therefore ſufficient, that the language of 
an Epic Poem be perſpicuous, unleſs it be alſo ſubltme. 
To this end it ought to deviate from the common 
forms and ordinary phraſes of ſpeech. The judgment 
of a Poet very much diſcovers it ſelf in ſhunning the 
common roads of expreſſjon , without falling into ſuch 
ways of ſpeech as may ſeem ſtiff and unnatural; he 
muſt not ſwell into a falſe ſublime, by endeavouring 
to avoid the other extream. Among the Greeks, 
Aſchylus, and ' ſometimes Sophocles were guilty of 
this fault; among the Latins, Claudian and Starinsy 
and among our own Countrymen , Shakeſpear & Lee. 
In theſe Authors the affectation of greatneſs often hurts 
the perſpicuity of the ſtile , as in many others the 
endeavour after perſpicuity prejudices its greatneſs. 
ARISTOTLE has obſerved, that the Idiomatick 
ſtile may be avoided, and the Sublime formed, by the 
following methods. Firſt, by the uſe of Metaphors: - 


ſuch are thoſe in Milton. 


' Imparadis'd in one anothers arms, 
And in his hand à reed 
Stood waving tipt with fire; = - - 
The grafſie clods now calv' d. 
Spangled with eyes - = = 
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IN theſe & innumerable other inſtances, the Meta» 

phors are very bold but juſt: I muſt however obſerve, 
that the Metaphors are not thick ſown in Milton, 
which always favours too much of wit; that they never 
claſh with one another, which, as Ariſtotle obſerves, 
turns a ſentence into a kind of an enigma or riddle ; 
and that he ſeldom has recourſe to them.where the 
proper and natural words will do as well. | 
ANOTHER way of raiſing the Language, and 

giving it a Poctica] turn, is to make uſe of the [dioms 
of other tongues, Firgi is full. of the Greek forms of 
| ſpeech, which the Criticks call Helleniſms , as Horace 

in his Odes abounds with them much more than Virgil. 


J need not mention the ſeveral Dialects which Homer 


has made uſe of for this end. Milton in. conformity 
with the practice of the Ancient Poets, & with Ariſtotle's 
rule, has infuſed a great many Tatiniſms as well as 
Greciſms, & ſometimes Hebraiſms , into the Language 
of his Poem; as towards the beginning of it, B. I. 


Nor did they not perceive the evil plight v. 335. 
In which they 3 or the fierce pains not feel. n 
Mer to their Gen ral's voice they 5 obey d. 
"= - = Who ſball tempt with wandring feet B. II. v. agg. 
The dark unbottom d infinite Abyſs, © . | 
And through the palpable obſcure find out 
His uncouth way , or ſpread his airy flight 
|  Upborn with indefatigable wings 
Over the vaſt Abrupt! —_ 


'- - - & both aſcend | | 8 ; 
In the Viſions of God - | B. XI. 377. 


UNDER this head may be reckoned the placing 

the Adjective after the Subſtantive, the tranſpoſition 
df Words, the turning the A djective into a Subſtan- 
tive, with ſeveral other foreign modes of ſpeech, 
which this Poet has naturalized to gi ve his Verſe the 
greater foutid, and throw it out of Proſe. TH g 


— 
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IHE third method mentioned by Ariſtotle, is what 
agrees with the genius of the Greek Language more 
than with that of any other Tongue, and is therefore 
more uſed by Homer than by any other Poet. I mean 
the lengthning of a Phraſe by the addition of words, 
which may either be inſerted or omitted, as alſo by 
the extending or contracting of particular words by 
the inſertion or omiſſion of certain ſyllables. - Milton 
has put in practice this method of raiſing his Language, 
as far as the nature of our Tongue will permit, as in 
the paſſage above - mentioned, Eremits, for what is 
Hermite, in common diſcourſe. If you obſerve the 
Meaſure of his Verſe, he has with great judgment 
ſuppreſſed a Syllable in ſeveral words, and ſhortned 
thoſe of two Syllables into one, by which method, 
beſides the above-mentioned advantage, he has given 
2 greater variety to his Numbers. But this practice is 
more 1 remarkable in the names of Perſons 
and of Countries, as Be#lzebub, Heſſebon , & in many 
other particulars, wherein he has either changed the 
Name, or made uſe of that which is not the moſt 
. commonly known, that he might the better depart 
from the Language of the Vulgar. 7 
THE fame reaſon recommended to him ſeveral 
old Words, which alſo makes his Poem appear the more 
venerable, and gives it a greater air of Antiquity. 

I muſt likewiſe take notice that there are in Milton 
ſeveral Words of his own coining , as Cerberean, miſ- 
created, hell- doom d, embryon Atoms, & many others 
If the Reader is offended at this liberty in our Engliſb 
Poet, I would recommend him to a diſcourſe in Pla- 
tarch, which ſnews us how frequently Homer has made 


uſe of the ſame liberty. | 


M1LTON by the aboye-mentioned helps, & by 
the choice of the nobleſt Words and Phraſes which 
our Tongue would afford him, has carried our Lan- 
guage to a greater height than any of the Engliſ 

Poets haye ever done before ky after him, and —_ 
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the Sublimity of his Stile equal to that of his Senti- 
ments. 8 ü V» . 
I have been the more particular in theſe Obſerva- 
tions on Milton's Stile, becauſe it is that part of him 
in which he appears the moſt ſingular. The Remarks 
I have here made upon the practice of other Poets, 
with my obſervations out of Ariſtatle, will perhaps 
alleviate the prejudice which ſome have taken to his 
Poem upon this account; tho after all, I muſt confeſs, 
that I think his Stile, tho' admirable in general, is in 
ſome places too much ſtiffened and obſcured by the 
frequent ufe of thoſe methods, which Arxiſtotle has 
preſcibed for the raiſing of it. . 
Ils redundancy of thoſe ſeveral ways of Speech 
which Ariſtotle calls foreign Lace and with which 
Ailton has fo very much enriched, & in ſome places 
darkned the Language of his Poem, was the more 
proper for his uſe , becauſe his Poem is written jn 
Blank Verſe. Rhyme, without any other aſſiſtance, 
throws the Language off from Proſe, and very often 
makes an indifferent Phraſe paſs unregarded; but where 
the Verſe is not built upon Rhymes, there Pomp of 
Sound, and Energy of Expreſſion, are indiſpenfably 
neceſſary to ſupport the Stile, and keep it from fal- 
ling into the flatneſs of Proſe. ; i; 
| THO SE who have not a taſte for this Elevation 
of Stile, and are apt to ridicule a- Poet when he goes 
out of the common forms of expreſſion, would do well 
to ſee how Ariſtoile has treated an Ancient Author, 
called Fuclid, for his inſipid mirth upon this occaſion. 
Mr. Dryden uſed to call this fort of Men his Proſe- 
Criticks. „„ | N 
I ſhould, under this head of the Language, conſider 
Millions Numbers, in which he has made uſe of ſe- 
veral Eliſions, that are not cuſtomary among other 
Engliſh Poets, as may be particularly obſerved in his 
cutting off the letter T, when it precedes a vowel. 
This, and ſome other innovations in the ele of 
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kis Verſe, has varied his Numbers, in ſuch a manner, 
as makes them incapable of ſatiating the ear & cloying 
the Reader, which the ſame uniform meaſure would 
certainly have done, and which the perpetual returns 
of Rhyme never fail to do in long narrative Poems. 
I ſhall cloſe theſe Reflections upon the Language of 
Paradiſe Loft , with obſerving that Milton has copied 
after Homer, rather than Virgil, in the length of his 
Periods, the copiouſneſs of his Phraſes, and the-run- 
ning of his Verſes into one another. 35h 
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= - - Ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 
. Offendor maculis , quas aut incuria fudit, 
Aut humana parum cavit natura - - Hor. 
Have now conſider'd Milton's Paradiſe Loft under 
thoſe four great heads of the Fable, the Characters, 
the Sentiments, and the Language; and have ſhewn 
that he excels; in general, under each of theſe heads. 
I hope that I have made ſeveral diſcoveries which 
may appear new, even to. thoſe who are verſed in 
critical learning. Were I indeed to chuſe my Readers, 
by whoſe judgment I would ſtand or fall, they ſhould 
not be ſuch as are acquainted only with the French 


and ſtalian Criticks, but alſo with the antient and 


modern who have written in either of the learned 
Languages. Above all, I would have them well verſed 
in the Greek and Latin Poets, Without which a Man 
very often fancies that he underſtands a Critick, when 
in reality he does not comprehend his meaning. 
I T is in Criticiſm, as in all other Sciences & ſpe- 

culations; one who brings with him any implicit 
notions and obſervations which he has made in his 
reading of the Poets, will find his own reflections 
methodized and explained, and perhaps ſeveral little 
5 B 5 hints 
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hints that had paſſed in his mind, perfected and inja 
proved in the works of a good Critick ; whereas one 
who has not theſe previous lights, is very often an 
utter ſtranger to what he reads, & apt to put a wrong 
interpretation upon it. | 
NOR is it ſufficient, that a Man who ſets up for 
— a Judge in Criticiſm , ſhould: have peruſed the Authors 
above-mentioned, unleſs he has alſo a clear & logical 
head. Without this talent he is perpetually puzzled 
and perplexed amidſt his own blunders, miſtakes the 
ſenſe of thoſe he would confute , or if he chances to 
think right , does not know how to convey his 
thoughts to another with clearneſs and perſpicuity . 
Ariſtotle, who was the beſt Critick, was alſo one of 
the beſt Logicians that ever appeared in the world. 
Mir. Locks Eſſay on Human Underſtanding would 
be thought a very odd Book for a Man to make him- 
ſelf Maſter of, who would get a reputation by Critical 
Writings; though at the ſame time it is very certain, 
that an Author who has not learned the art of diſtin- 
nes between words and things, and of ranging 
is thoughts, & ſetting them in proper lights, whatever 
notions he may have, will loſe himſelf in confuſion 
and obſcurity. I might further obſerve, that there is 
not a Greek or Latin Critick who has not ſhewn, even 
in the ſtile of his Criticiſms, that he was a Maſter of 
all the elegance & delicacy of his native Tongue. 
TH E truth of it is, there is nothing more abſurd 
| than for a Man to ſet up for a Critick, without a good 
5 inſight into all the parts of Learning; whereas many 
of thoſe who have endeavoured to ſignalize them - 
ſelves by works of this nature among our Engliſb 
Writers, are not only defective in the above-mentioned 
particulars, but plainly diſcover by the phraſes which 
bey make uſe of, & by their confuſed way of thinking, 
that they are not acquainted with the moſt common 
and ordinary ſyſtems of Arts and Sciences. A few 
general Rules extracted out of the French —_— 
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Vith a certain cant of words, has ſometimes ſet up 


midable Critick . 


ONE 2 mark, by which you may diſcover a 


Critick who has neither taſte nor — „ is this, 


that he ſeldom ventures to praiſe any paſſage in an 


Author vrhich has not been before received & applauded 


by the publick; and that his Criticiſm turns _ 


upon little faults and errors. This part of a Critic 
is ſo very eaſy to ſucceed in, that we find every or- 
dinary Reader, upon the publiſhing of a new Poem, 
has wit and ill- nature enough to turn ſeveral paſſages 
of it into ridicule, and very often in the right place. 
This Mr. Dryden has very agrecably remarked in thoſe 
two — nes, ts be fi ; ; 
Errors, like ſtraus, upon the ſurface flow ; | 
He ho Would ſearch For _ muſt dive below .- 
A true Critick ought. to dwell rather upon excel- 


lencies than imperfections, to diſcover the concealed 


beauties of a Writer, and communicate to the world 
ſuch things as are worth their obſervation. The moſt 
exquiſite words and fineſt ſtrokes of an Author are 
thoſe which very often appear the moſt doubtful and 
exceptionable, to a Man who wants a reliſh tor polite 
Learning; & they are theſe, which a ſoure undiſtin- 


guiſhing Critick generally attacks with the greateſt _ 


violence. Tully obſerves, that it is very eaſy to brand 
or fix a mark upon what he calls Verbum ardens, or, 
as it may be rendered into Engliſh, a glowing bold ex- 
preſſion, & to turn it into ridicule by a cold il|-natured 
criticiſm. A little wit is equally capable of expoſing 


a beauty, and of aggravating a fault; & though ſuch 


a treatment of an Author naturally produces indigna- 
tion in the mind of an underſtanding Reader, it has 
| however its effect among the generality of thoſe whoſe 

hands it falls into, the rabble of mankind being very 
pt to think that every thing which is laughed at with 
any mixture of wit, is ridiculous in it ſelt. 

9 such 


an illiterate heavy Writer for a moſt judicious & for- 
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SUCH a mirth as this, is always unſeaſonable in 


a Critick, as it rather prejudices the Reader than con- 


well as a blemiſh, the ſubject of derifion. A Man, 
who cannot write with wit on a proper ſubject, is dull 
& ſtupid; but one who ſhews it in an improper place, 
is as impertinent & abſurd. Befides, a Man who has 
the gift of ridicule, is apt to find fault with any thin 

that gives him an opportunity of exerting his belove 

talent, & very often cenſures a paſſage, not becauſe 


there is any fault in it, but becauſe he can be merry 
upon it. Such kinds of pleafantry are very unfair & 

disingenuous in works of criticiſm, in which the greateſt 
Maſters, both antient and modern, have always ap- 
peared with a ſerious and inftructive air. -. a | 


As U intend in my next paper to ſhew the defects 
in Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, I thought fit to premiſe theſe 


few particulars, to the end that the Reader may 
know I enter upon it, as on a very ungrateful work, 


& that I ſhall juſt point at the imperfections , without 


U 


vinces him, and is capable of making a beauty, as 


- 


endeavouring to enflame them with ridicule. I muſt. 


alſo obſerve with Longinus, that the productions of a 
great Genius, with many lapſes and inadvertencies, 


are infinitely preferable to the works of an inferior. 


kind of Author, which are ſcrupulouſly exact & con- 
formable to all the rules of correct writing. 

I ſhall conclude my paper with a ſtory out of Boc- 
calini , which ſufficiently ſhews us the opinion that 


judicious Author entertained of the ſort of Criticks I 


ave been here mentioning. A famous Critick, ſays he, 
having gathered together all the faults of an eminent 
Poet, made a preſent of them to Apolls, who received 


them very graciouſly, & reſolved to make the Author 


a ſuitable return for the trouble he had been at in col- 


lecting them. In order to. this, he ſet before him a 


ſack of Wheat, as. it had been juſt threſhed out of the 


 ſheaf. He then bid him pick out the chaff from 
among the corn, & lay it alide by itſelf, The 3 
e | | 2” MIO 
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applied himſelf to the task with great induſtry and 
' pleaſure, and after. having made the due ſeparation, 
was preſented by Apollo with the chaff for his pains. | 


* as 1 
** * wa 


> - - - welut ſi At 
Egregio inſperſos reprendas corpore nevos. Hor. 


AFTER what I have faid in my laſt Saturdays 
paper, I ſhall enter on the ſubject of this without 
farther preface, and remark the ſeveral defects whick 
appear in the Fable, the Characters, the Sentiments, 
& the Language of Milron's Paradiſe Loſt; not doubting 
but the Reader will pardon me, if I alledge at the 
ſame time whatever may be faid for the extennation 
of ſuch defects. The firſt imperfection which I ſhall. 
obſerve in the Fable is, that the event of it is unhappy. 
THE Fable of every Poem is according to Ariſtotle's 
divifion either Simple or Implex. It is called Simple 
when there is no change of fortune in it, Implex when 
the fortune of the chief Actor changes from bad to 
good, or from good to bad. The Implex Fable is 
thought the moſt perfect; I fuppoſe, becauſe it is more Wi 
proper to ſtir up the Paſſions of the Reader, and to 4" 
ſurprize him with a greater variety of accidents. Bb 
THE Implex Fable is therefore of two kinds: In = 
the firſt the chief Actor makes his way through a long | 
| ſeries of dangers & difficulties, till he arrives at honour - 
& proſperity , as we ſee in the ſtory of Ulyſſes. In the 1 
ſecond, the chief Actor in the poem falls from ſome = 
eminent pitch of honour and proſperity, into miſery i 
and disgrace. Thus we ſee Adam and Eve ſinking -i 
from a ſtate of Innocence and Happineſs, into the .. 
moſt abject condition of Sin and Sorrow. : 4B 
| THE moſt taking Tragedies among the Antients 
were built on this laſt ſort or Implex Fable, * 0 


30% NOTES UPON 
the Traged of Oedipus , which proceeds upon a flory, 
if we may Lore Ariſtotle, the moſt proper for Tot 


'  gedy that could be invented by the wit of Man. I have 


taken ſome pains in a former paper to ſhew, that this 
_ Kind of Implex Fable, wherein the event is unhappy, . 
is more apt to affect an audience than that of the firſt 
kind; notwithſtanding many excellent Pieces among 
the Antients, as well as moſt of thoſe which have 
been written of late years in our own Country, are 
raiſed upon contrary plans. I muſt however own, 


tat I think this Kind of Fable, which is the moſt 


— in Tragedy, is not ſo proper for an Heroick 
oem. 55 | 
MILTON ſeems to have been ſenſible of this im- 
perfection in his Fable, & has therefore endeavoured 
to cure it by ſeveral expedients; particularly by the 
mortification which the great Adverſary of Mankind 
meets with upon his return to the Aſſembly of Infernal 
| Spirits, as it is deſcribed in a beautiful paſſage of the 
_ tenth Book; & likewiſe by the Viſion, wherein Adam 
at the cloſe of the Poem ſees his off-ſpring triumphing 
over his great Enemy, & himſelf reſtored to a happier 
Paradiſe than that from which he fell. 
THERE is another obje&ion againſt Milton's Fa- 
ble, which is indeed almoſt the ſame with the former, 
tho' placed in a different light, namely, That the Hero 
in the Paradiſe Loſt is unſucceſsful., and by no means 
-2a Match for his Enemies. This gave occaſion to 
Mr. Dryden's reflection, that the Devil was in reality 
Milton's Hero. I think I have obviated this objection 
in my firſt paper. The Paradiſe Loft is an Epic, or a 
Narrative Poem, & he that looks for an Hero in it, 
ſearches for that which Milton never intended; but if 
he will needs fix the name of an Hero upon any Per- 
ſon in it, tis certainly the Meſſiab who is the Hero, 
doth in the Principal Action, and in the chief Epi- 
ſodes. Paganiſm could not furniſh out a real Action 
for a Fable greater than that of the d or _ 
3 0 16 | ane 
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and therefore an Heathen could not form a higher 
notion of a Poem than one of that kind which they 
call an Heroic. Whether Milton's is not of a ſublimer 
nature I will not preſume to determine: It is ſufficient, 
that I ſhew there is in the Paradiſe Loſt all the greatneſs . 
of plan, regularity of deſign, and maſterly beauties 
which we diſcover in Homer and Virgil. | 1 
I muſt in the next place obſerve, that Milton has 
interwoven in the texture of his Fable ſome particulars 
which do not ſeem to have probability enough for an 
Epic Poem , particularly in the actions which he 
aſcribes to Sin and Death, and the picture which he 
draws of the Limbo of Vanity, with other paſſages in 
the ſecond Book. Such Allegories rather ſavour of the 
ſpirit of Spenſer & Arioſto, than of Homer & Virgil. 
IN the ſtructure of his Poem he has likewiſe ad- 
mitted of too many digteſſions. It is finely obſerved 
by Ariſtotle, that the Author of an Heroic Poem ſhould 
ſeldom fpeak himſelf, but throw as much of his work 
as he can into the mouths of thoſe who are his prin- 
cipal Actors. Ariſtotle has given no reaſon for this 
precept ; but I preſume it is becauſe the mind of the 
Reader is more awed and elevated when he hears 
Eneas or Achilles ſpeak , than when Virgil or Homer 


talk in their own perſans. Beſides that aſſuming the 


character of an eminent Man is apt to fire the imagi- 
nation, & raiſe the ideas of the Author. Tully tells us, 
mentioning his Dialogue of old age, in which Cars. 
is the chief ſpeaker, that upon a review of it he was 
agreeably impoſed upon, & fancied that it was Cato, 
2 aq he himſelf, who uttered his thoughts on that 
ſubject. ee, 1G. | 
IF the Reader would be at the pains to ſee how 
the ſtory of the Iliad and Zzeid is delivered by thoſe 
perſons who act in it, he will be ſurpriſed to find ho 
little in either of theſe Poems proceeds from the Au- 

thors. Milton has, in the general diſpoſition of his 
Fable, very finely obſcrved this great rule; infomnch, 


mat there is ſcarce a third part of it which comes from 


or by ſome good or evil ſpirit w 
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the Poet; the reſt is ſpoken either by Adam & Ew, 
ho is engaged either 


in their deſtruftion or defence. = 
FROM what has been here obſerved, it appears, 
that Digreſſions are by no means to be allowed of in 


an Epic Poem. If the Poet, even in the ordinary 
courſe of his narration , ſhould ſpeak as little as poſ- 


fible, he ſhould certainly never let his narration ſleep 
for the ſake of any reflections of his own. I have 
often obſerved , with a ſecret admiration , that the 


longeſt Reflection in the Zneid is in that paſſage of 


the tenth book, where Turnus is repreſented as dreſ- 
fing himfelf in the ſpoils of Pallas, whom he had ſlain. 


Virgil here lets his Fable ſtand ſtill for the ſake of the 


-following Remark. How is the mind of Man ignorant 


of futurity , and unable to bear proſperous fortune with 


* moderation ? The time will come when Turnus ſball wiſh 


that he bad left the body of Pallas untouched, and curſe 


the day on which he dreſſed himſelf in theſe ſpoils. As the 
great event of the Æneid, and the death of Turnus, 
whom Eneas flew, becauſe he ſaw him adorned with 
' the ſpoils of Pallas, turns upon this incident, Virgil 


went out of his way to make this reflection upon it, 
without which ſo ſmall a circumſtance might poſſibly 


have flipped out of his Reader's memory. Lucan, 


who was an injudicious Poet, lets drop his Story very 
frequently for the ſake of his unnecefſary digreſſions, 


2 his diverticula, as Scaliger calls them. If he gives 


us an account of the Prodigies which preceded the 


Civil War, he declaims upon the occaſion, & ſhews 


how much happier it would be for Man, if he did 


not fee] his evil fortune before it comes to . and 


ſuffer not only by its real weight, but by the appre- 
henſion of it. Ailton s complaint for his blindneſs, 
-bis Panegyrick on Marriage, his Reflections on Adam 
and Eve's going naked, of the Angels eating, & ſe- 


veral other paſſages in bis Poem, are liable to the 


ſame 


— 


# 
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Lime exception, tho I muſt confeſs there is ſo great 
a beauty in theſe very Digreſſions that I would not 
I have, in a former paper, ſpoken of the Charafers. 


of Ailion's Paradiſe Loft, and declared my opinion, 


zs te the Allegorical Perſons who are introduced in it. 
IF we look into the Sentiments, I think they are 
ſometimes defective under the following heads; Firſt, 


as there are ſeveral of them too much pointed, & ſome 


that eve even into Punns. Of this laſt kind, 


Jam 


aid is that in the firſt book, Whete, ſpeaking 


of the Pigmies, he ealls t lem 28 
IDA 4 * Bu 17 VE babes rg I . 283 + 0 
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ANOTHER. blemiſh that appears in ſome of his 


thoughts, is his frequent alluſion. to Heathen Fables, 


which are not certainly, of a piece with the Divine 
ſubje&"of which he treats . * I do not find fault with 


' theſe alluſions, where the Poet himſelf repreſents them 


as fabulous, as he does in ſome places, but where he 


- mentions them as truths & matters of fact. The limits 
of my paper will not give me leave to be particular 


” 


mark them in his peruſal of the Poem, 2 1 
A Third fault in his Sentiments, is an unneceſſary 


* 


in inſtances of this kind: The Reader will eaſily re- 


. . 
* # 


oſtentation of Learning, which likewiſe occurs very 


frequently. It is certain that both Homer and Virgil 


were Maiters of all the [earning of their times, but it 
after an indirect and con- 


ſnews itſelf in their works, F | 
cealad manner. Milton ſeems ambitious of letting us 


know, by his excurſions on Free-Will & Predeſtina- 
tion; & his many glances upon Hiſtary ,, Anatomy, 


Geography and the like, as well as by the terms and 


phraſes he ſometimes makes uſe of, that he was ac- 
quainted with the whole circle of Arts & Sciences. 
I, in the laſt place, we conſider the Language 
of this great Poet, ve mult Joy what I have himed 
ä | | " "Iv" 


410K 
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in a former paper, that it is often too much laboured, 
and ſometimes obſcured by old words, tranſpoſitions, 
v foreign idioms. Senecas objection to the ſtile of 

reat thor , Riget ejus orgtip , nihil in ea placidum 
q il lens, is what many -Criticks make to Ailton: 
As 1 cannot wholly refute it, ſo J have . apolo- 
gized for it iti another paper; to-which I may further 
add, that Milton's ſentimerits' & ideas were ſo wonder- 
fully ſublime, that it would have been impoſſible for 
him to have repreſented them in their full ſtrength & 
beauty, without having recourſe to theſe foreign aſſi- 
ftances. Our Language ſunk under him, & was unequal 
to that greatpeſs of ſoul, which nine him with 
* vlicus conceptions. 
econd fault in his Language is, that he often 
affects A nd of jingle in his words, as in the fol- 
lowing paffages, and many others: ; 


And brought into the world 4 world of wes. 
= = = Begire th Almighty Throne 

- Beſeeching rf beſieg ing . 
3 d our attempt - = 

At ona flight bound Bk over-leapt all bong” 


I know — are Figures for this kind of ſpeech} 
that ſome of the greateſt Antients have been guilty 
of it, and that  Ariſioel himſelf has given it a place in 
his Rhetorick among the beauties of that Art, But as 
it is in itfelf poor and trifling , it is I think at preſent 
— — 1 exploded by all the maſters of ome 
| writing 12 
THE laſt fault which 1 an 1 notice of in 
Milton's Stile, is the frequent uſe of what the Learned 
call technical Words, or terms of Art. It is one of the 
| great beautjes of Poetry, to make hard things intelli- 
Bible, and to deliver what is abſtruſe of it ſelf in ſuch 
_ eaſy language as may be underſtood by ordinary 
| Readers: Beſides, that the knowledge of a Poet ſhould | 
* ſeem born * him, or laſpired , than * — 
| m 


| 1 tor a . 
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r Books and Syſtems. I have often, wondered, 


en could tranſlate a paſſage out of Virgil, 
owing manner, | 


Tack 10 the Larheard, and fand of to .. 
Veer Star-hoard Sas and Land . Nr ts 


Milton makes uſe of Larboard in the ſame manner. 


When he is upon building, he mentions Doric Pillars, 
Pilaſters, Cornice, Freeze, Architrave. When he talks 


af Heavenly bodies, you meet with Etliptic, and Er- 


rentric , the Trepidation , Stars dropping from the Zenith, 
Rays culminating from the Equator. To which m1 ght 
be added many inſtances of the like kind in ſeveral 
other Arts and Sciences. 


1 mall in my next papers give an account of the 


many particular beauties in Ailton, which would have 


been too long to inſert under thoſe general heads f 
have already treated of, and with w ich | intend KY 


- ee this piece of Criticiſm. 


is 1 
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ant 7 | 2 volt bar ſub luce wider , | 
"OY Wis argulum ius non farmidat acumen. Ho r. 


Have ſeen j in the Works of a modern Philoſopher, 

a Map of the ſpots in the Sun. My laſt paper of 
rag taſks and blemiſhes in Milton's Paradiſe Loft, may 
nfdered as a piece of the ſame nature, To purſue 

the 5 : As it is obſerved, that among the bright 


parts © de luminous body above mentioned, there 
| bs ſome, which glow more intenſely, & dart Gronger | 


ght than 2 aha ſo, notwithſtanding I have already 
[fg Milton's Poem to be very beautiful in'general, 


1 ſhall now proceed to take notice of ſuch Beauties 


as wh to me more ae than the reſt. Ra 


75 


6¹ VOTES Upon: 

has propoſed the ſubjeR of his Poem in the following 

verſes. „ EG Pe Tan 
Of Mans firſt diſobedience, and the fruit, 
Of that forbidden tree, whoſe mortal taſle © 
Brought Death into the world and all our woe; © 

- With loſs of Eden, till one greater Man 

' Reſtore us, and regain the bliſsful ſeat _ ” 

| Sing heav'nly Muſe = = = - 


85 THESE lines are perhaps 28 plain , ſimple and 
unadorned as any of the whole Poem; in which par⸗ 
ticular the Author has conform d himſelf to the example 


% 


of Homer, and the precept of Horace. 


- HIS Invocation to a Work which turns in a great 
meaſure upon the Creation of the World, is very pro- 
perly made to the Muſe who ares Moſes in thoſe 
Books from whence our Author drew his. ſubject, 
& to the Holy Spirit who is therein repreſented as 
operating after a particular manner in the firſt pro- 
duction of Nature. This whole exordium riſes very 
happily into noble Language & Sentiment, as I think 
the 1 to the Fable is exquiſitely beautiful and 
natural. C 5 ES 
THE nine-days Aſtoniſnment, in which the Angels 
lay entranced after their dreadful overthrow and Fall 
from Heaven, before they could recover either the 
uſe of thought or ſpeech, is a noble circumſtance, & 
very finely imagined. The diviſion of Hell into Seas 
of Fire, and into firm Ground impregnated with the 
ſame furious Element, with that particular circum- 
ſtance of the excluſion of Hope from thoſe infernal 
regions, are inſtances of the ſame great and fruiful 
J dd en SE a, 
THE Thoughts in the firſt Speech and Deſcription 
of Satan, who is one of the principal Actors in this 
Poem, are wonderfully. proper to give us a full idea 
of him. His pride, envy & revenge, obſtinacy, deſpair 
and impenitence, are all of them very artfully =—_ 
ENS : woven 
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PFoven. In ſhort, his firſt ſpeech is a complication of 
all thofe paſſions which diſcover themſelves ſeparately 
in ſeyeral other of his ſpeeches in the Poem. The 
whole part of this-great Enemy of Mankind is filled 
with ſuch incidents as are very apt to raiſe and terrify - 
the Reader's imagination. Of this nature, in the boo 
now before us, is his being the firſt that awakens out 
of the general trance, with his poſture on the burning 
Lake, his riſing from it, and the deſcription: of his 
Sieg and Spear. BL „ GE Se 
Thus Satan talking to his neareſt mate, 
; With head up-lift aboue the wave, and eyes 
. That ſparkling blazed, bis other 'parss beſides 
Prone on the flood, extended long and large, 
Lay floating many a root = == T | 
 Forthwith upright he rears from off the pool 221: 
His mighty ſtature ; on each hand the flame. 
Driv in backward ſlope their pointing ſpires, and rowl'd 
In billows leave i th midſt a borrid vale. © 
Then with expanded wings he ſteers his flight © 
Aloft, incumbent on the ducky air 
That felt unuſual weight = = =- © | 
His pondraus Shield, „ = 
Ethereal temper , maſſie , large and rounl, 
Behind him caft ; the broad circumference | 
Hung on his ſhoulders like the Moon, whoſe orb 
Thro' optick glaſs the Tuſcan Artiſts view - 
At ev'ning from the top of Feſole, | 
Or in Valdarno, to deſcry new lands, | 
Rivers or mountains on her ſpotty globe. 2 
His Spear to equal which the talleſt pine 
| Hewn on Norwegian hills to be the maſs 
Of ſome great Ammiral , were but a wand, 
He walk'd with to * e uneaſy ſreps 
- Over the burning mar 5 RAE OO Wn 
IO which we may add his call to the fallen Angels 
Fat lay plunged and ſtupified 8 the Sea of Fire. 
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Ff talll'd fo land, that all the hollow dep 214. 
| "BS n NOOR. . 
BU there is no ſingle paſſage in the whole Poem 
worked up to a greater ſublimity, than that wherein 
kis perſon is deſcribed in thoſe celebrated lines: | 
- - - Hh, above the ref e. 
A ſbube and giſture 8 * emineni . 
Stoa liks & tower, & ccc. 
HIS Sentiments are every way anſwerable to his 
Character, & ſuſtable to a created Being of the moſt 
exalted ind meſt depraved nature. Such is that in 
which he takes poſſeſſton of his place of torments, 
Hail horrors, hail r 
Infernal world ; and thou profoundaf me. 
| Receive thy new poſſeſſor, one ho brings 
A mind not to be changed by place or time, 
And afterwards, V 
B ES EE. 
We ſhall be free; th 122 hath not built 
Here for his envy, will not drive us hence: 
Here we may reign ſecure; and in my choice 
To reign is worth ambition, tho' in Hell : 
| Berter td reign in Hell, than ſerve in Heaven. 
AMIDST thofe impieties which this enraged 
Spirit ters in other places of the Poem, the Author 
has taken care to introduce none that is not big with 
_ abſurdity & incapable of ſhocking à religious Reader; 
his words, as the Poet deſcribes them ; bearing only 
a ſemblance of worth , not ſubſtance. He is likewiſe 
with great art deſcribed as owning his adverſary to be 
. Almighty, Whatever pervetſe interpretation he puts 
on the Juſtice , Mercy and other attributes of the 
Supreme Being , he frequently confeſſes his Omnipo- 
tence , that being. the perfection he was forced to 
allow him, and the only conſideration which could 
ſupport his pride under the ſhathe of his defeat, O 
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NOR muſt I here omit that beautiful cirumſtance 
of his burſting out in tears, upon his ſurvey of thoſe 


innumerable Spirits whom he had involved 1 4 ame | 
gu and tuin with bitſelf. „ HE 


e now now prepared. 6 

J ſpeak: ; wn their doubled BY they 17 
From ing to wing and half encloſe him round 
With all his Peers: Attention held them mute. 


Thrice he aſſuy d, and thrice in n ſpice of, ſcorn 


Tears, ſus an Angale vag, B forth --- 
THE Catalogue of Evil Spirits has abundance of 


learning in it, and a very agreeable turn of Poetfr' 


which riſes ih a great meaſure from. its deſcribing t 

places where they were worſhipped, oy, thoſe beautiful 
marks of Rivers, ſo frequent among the ancient Potts. 
The Author had doubtleſs in this place Homer's Cata- 


logue of Ships, & Yirgil's Lift of Warriors in his view. 
Ie p £ 


e Characters of Moloch & Belial prepare the Reader's 


985 mind for their reſpective ſpeeches & behaviour in the 


ſecond and ſixth Book. The Account of Thammiux 
is finely romantick, and ſuitable to what we read 


among the Antients of ihe an which was Paid 
do that Ido! | 


- = - Thammuz came next bebind , v. „ 468 
Whoſe annual wound in Lebanon allur d | 
The Syrian Damſels to lament bis fate, 

In am'rous ditties all a ſummer's day, 

While ſmooth Adonis from his native rock 

Ran 2 to the ſea, ſuppos 4 with blool | 
Of Thammuz 8 4 wounded : ny love-rals 


8 = 4% Sion s D 4 With like heat, 


Whoſe wanton pa ons, in the ſatred porch 
Ezekiel ſaw, when by the ſion lea | 
His eye ſurv A the dark idolatrits | + oy 
APY: udah, | 1 „ 
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The Reader will pardon me if I inſert as a; Note on 


this beautiful paſſage, the account given ns by the 
late ingenious Mr. Maundrell of this antient piece of 
worſhip, & probably the firſt occaſion of ſuch a ſuper- 


ſtition. „ We came to a fair large River -- doubtleſs 
„ the antient River Adonis, ſo famous for the idola- 
„ trous rites perform'd here in-lamentation' of Adonis. 
„We had the fortune to ſee what may be ſuppoſed 
„ to be the occaſion of that opinion which Lucian 
„ relates, concerning this River, viz. That this Stream, 
„ at certain ſeaſons of the year, eſpecially about the 


55 feaſt of Adonis, is of a bloody colour; which the 
„ Heathens looked upon as 8 from a kind 


„ of ſympathy in the River 


r the death of Adonis, 
„ Who was killed by a wild Boar in the mountains, 


„ out of which this Stream riſes. Something like this 


„ we ſaw actually come to paſs; for the water was 
» ſtain d to a ſurprifing redneſs; and, as we obſerv d 


5 in travelling, had diſcolour'd the Sea a great way 


„ Into a reddiſh hue, occaſion d doubtleſs by a ſort 


„ of minium, or red earth, waſhed into the River 


„ by the violence of the rain, and not by any ſtain 


„ from Adonis's blood, | 
T THE paſſage in the Catalogue, explaining the 
manner how Spirits transform themſelves by contrac- 


. tion, orenlargement of their dimenſions, is introduced 
with great judgment, to make way for ſeveral ſur- 
priſing accidents in the ſequel of the Poem. There 


follows one, at the very end of the firſt Book, which 


is what the French Criticks call Marvellous, but at the 


fame time probable by reaſon of the paſſage laſt men- 
tioned. As ſoon as the infernal Palace is finiſhed, 
we are told the multitude and rabble of Spirits imme- 
diately ſhrunk themſelves into a ſmall compaſs, that 


there might be room for ſuch a numberleſs Aſſembly 
in this capacious hall, But it is the Poet's refinement 


.- a 
4 > 


upon this thought, which J moſt admire, and which 
& indeed very noble in its ſelf, For he tells us, that 
| e | not with- 
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b notwithſtanding the vulgar, among the fallen Spirits, 


contracted their forms , thoſe ot the firſt rank and 
dignity ſtill preſerved their natural dim enſions. ; 
Thus incorporeal Spirits to ſmalleſt forms 289. 
Reduc d their ſbapes immenſe, and were at large 


© Though without number fil amidſt the hall, 


Of that infernal Court. But fur within , 
And in their own dimenſions like themſelves, 

The great Seraphick Lords and Cherubim, _ 

In cloſe receſs and ſecret. conclave ſate, | 

A thouſand Demy-Gods on golden ſeats ,. 

Frequent and full = = = - 

TH E. Character of Mammon, and the Deſcription 
of the Pandemonium, are full of beauties. 

THERE are ſeveral other ſtrokes in the firſt book 


| wonderfully poetical, and inſtances of that Sublime 
Genius ſo peculiar to the Author. Such is the deſcrip- 
tion of Azazel's ſtature, & of the infernal Standard, 


which he unfurls; as alſo of that ghaſtly light, by 


which the Fiends appear to one another in their place 
of torments. 
' The ſeat of deſolation, void of "FEY « 5" 20K 
Save what the glimm ring of thoſe livid Jes 


Caſts pale and dreadful = - - 


- THE fhout of the whole Hoſt of fallen Ano 
when, drawn up in Battel- array: | 


'- - = The univerſal Hoſt up ſrt v. gar. 
A ſhout that tore Hell's concave, and beyond 
Frighted the Reign of Chaos and old Night, 


THE review, which, the Leader makes My his in- 


fernal Army: 0 : 
- = - He thro the aid files 5 565. 
Darts his experienc d eye, and ſoon pond Par 


The whole battalion views, their order due, 


5 heir viſages and ſtature as of Gods, 


Their number laſt he ſums, and now his heart 


| « Diſonde wh wich * , and hard ung in bis eng, 
5 Slories — H 


ſ 


; . 


* No TKS Uren 


THE flach of light ; which red upon the 
av of their werde, | * F 4 


He ſpake : and bo canfirm his werds outflew 663, 

tons of flaming ſwords , drawn from the thighs \ 
of mighty — ; the ſudden Nee 5 

Far round illumin d Hall | | 


| T HE ſudden production of the Aleks; ; 


Anon out of the earth à fabric huge 1710. 
Roſe like an exhalation, with the ſound 
Of dulcet ſymphonies and voices ſunt « 


Sj THE artificial illuminations made in it; 


WT 4 


From the arched roof © 726. 


Piendem by ſubtle 1 „ many 4 row 


Of ſtarry lamps and blazing treſcets, fed 
With Naphtha aud Aſphaltus vieldea light 
As from 4 iky - - - 


| THERE are alſo ſeveral noble Similes Allu- 
Hons i in the firſt Book of-Paradiſe Loſt. And here 1 
muſt obſetve, that when Milton alludes either to things 
er perſons, he never quits his Simile till it riſes to 
ſome very great idea, which is often foreign to the 


occaſion that gave. birth oi The reſemblance. does 


not, perhaps, laſt above a line or two, bit the Poet 
runs on with the hint ; till he has raifed out of it ſome 
glorious image or ſentiment , proper to inflame the 


mind of the Reader, and to give it that ſablime kind 


of entertainment, which is ſuitable to the nature of 
an Heroic Poem. Thoſe, who are acquainted with 
Homers and Virgil's way of writing, cannot but be 
pleaſed With this kind of ſtructure in Milton's ſimili- 
tudes. I am the more particular on this head, becauſe 


Ignorant Readers, who have formed their taſte Upon 


= quaint Smiles, and little turns of wit; which are 


much in * * modern Poets, cannot — 
ele 


„ ; 
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theſe beauties Which are of à much higher nature; 
and are therefore apt to cenſure Milton s compariſotg x 
in which they do not ſee any ſurpriſing 7 of like- © Þ} 
neſs. Monſieur Perrault was a Man of this vitiated 3 
reliſh , & for that very reaſon has endeavouted to turn 
— ridicule 4 — Homers 1 0 which — 
calls Comparuiſons a longue queue, Long-tail d Compar 
fons. [ that conclude this — on the firſt Book of 
Miltan with the Anſwer which Monſieur Boilear makes 
to Perrault on this occaſion; „ Compariſons, ſays he, 
„„ in Qdes and Epic Poems are not introduced only to 
»» illuſtrate and embelliſh- the diſcourſe , but to amuſe 
2» and relax the mind of the Reader, by frequent Y 
„ disengaging him from too painful an attention t 
„ the principal ſubject, & by leading him into other 
„ agreeable images. Homer, fays he, excelled in this 
» particular, whoſe Compariſons abound with ſuch 
„ images of Nature as are phe to relieve & diver- 
„ ſiſie his ſubjects. He continually inſtructs the Reader, 
„ and makes him take notice, even in objects which 
„ are every day before our eyes, of ſuch Circum- 
„ ſtances as we ſhould not otherwiſe have obſerved, 
„ To this he adds, as a Maxim univerſally acktiotbletted, 
„ that it is not neceſſary in Poetry for the poihts of 
„ the Compariſan to correſpond with one another 
„ Exactly, but that a general reſemblance is ſufficient, 
„ and that too much nicety in this particular favours 
„ Of the Rhetorician and Epigrammatiſt. REO 
IN ſhart, if we look into the conduct of Hamer, 
\ Virgil and Milton, as the-great Fable is the Soul of 
each Poem, ſo to give their works an agreeable va- = 
riety , their Epiſodes are ſo many ſhart Fables; & their 
Similes ſa many ſhort Epiſodes; to which you may 
add, if you pleaſe, that their Metaphors are ſo many | 
mort Similes. If the Reader eonfiders the Compariſons  Þþ| 
in the firſt Book of Milton, of the Sun in an Eclipſe , 1 
of the ſleeping Leviathan, of the Bees ſwarming abouũß 
their hive, of the fairy Dance, in the view 9 
| | 1 nave 


n — 
a —— —— — 2 —U — 


more de 
have here placed them, he will cafily diſcover the 
great beauties that are in each of thoſe paſſages. | 


— 8 —— 9 Tg 8 r 


e SPECTATOR, N. 30 .' 


Di, quibus imperium eft animarum, umbreque ſilontet, 

Et Chaos, & Puhlegethon, loca nocte ſilentia late; 

Sit mihi fas audita loqut! fit numine weſiro 
Sanders res alta terra e calmwine merſas, Virg. 


12 before obſerved in general, that the perſons 
A. whom Ailton introduces into his Poem always diſ- 
cover ſuch ſentiments and behaviour, as are in a pe- 
culiar manner conformable to their reſpective charac- 
ters. Every circumſtance in their ſpeeches & actions, 
is with great juſtneſs and delicacy adapted to the per- 
ſons who ſpeak & act. As the Poet very much excels 
in this conſiſtency of his Characters, I thall beg leave 
to conſider ſeveral paſſages of the ſecond Book in this 
light. That ſuperior greatneſs, and mock - Majeſty , 
which is aſcribed to the Prince of the fallen Angels, 
is admirably preſerved in the beginning of this Book. 
His opening and clofing the debate ; his taking on 
himſelf that great enterprize at the thought of which 
the whole infernal Aſſembly trembled; his encountring 
the hideous Phantom who guarded the gates of Hell, 
and appeared to him in all his terrors; are inſtances 
of that proud & daring mind which could not brook 
ſubmiſfion even to Omnipotence. FE iu 
. "SATAN was now at hand, and from his ſeat 674. 
The Monſter moving onward came as faſt 
With horrid ſtrides, Hell trembled as he ftrode: 
Th undaunted Fiend what this might bs admir'd, 
rd, xz frolt fi. oo 
' THE fame boldneſs and intrepidity of behaviour 
Aiſcovers it ſelf in the ſeveral Adventures, which he 
2 e e . ==" M6 


1 


— 


meets with during his paſſage through the Regions 


of unformed Matter, and particularly in his Addr we Eby 
to thoſe tremendous Powers who are deſcribed as pre- 


„ a 3 
THE part of Moloch is likewiſe in all its circums 
ſtances full. of that fire & fury, which diſtinguiſh this 


Spirit from the reſt of the fallen Angels. He is deſcribed 
in the firſt book as beſmeared with the blood of hu- 


mane Sacrifices, & delighted with the tears of Parents 
and the. cries. of Children. In the ſecond book he is 
marked out as the fierceſt Spirit that fought in Heaven; 


and if we conſider the figure which he makes in the 


fixth book, where the Battel of the is >7 is deſcribed, 
we find it every way anſwerable to the ſame furious 


enraged character. 
< = Where t 
And Wwith' farce Enſigns pierc d the deep array" © 
Of Moloc, furious King, who him defy'd, — 
And at his Chariot wheels to drag him bound 
Threaten'd , nor from the holy one of Heaunm 

Neſrain d his tongue blaſphemous ; but anon 


| Down cloven to the waſte, with: ſbatter d arm 


And wncouth' pain fled bellowing, = = = 


» 2 p 


27 may be worth while to obſerve „ that Milton 


bas repreſented this violent impetuous Spirit, who is 


hurried on by ſuch - precipitate paſſions, as the fr 
a 


that riſes in that Aſſembly , to give his opinion upon 
their preſent poſture of affairs, Accordingly he declares 
himſelf abrustly for War, and appears incenſed at his 


companions: for loſing ſo much time as even to deli- 


berate upon it, All his ſentiments are raſh, audacious. 
and deſperate. Such is that of arming themſelves with 
their tortures , and turning, their puniſhments upon 


kim who inflicted them. 


No, let us rather thuſſ, 11. 60 


Arm d with Hili-flames and fury ,- all at once © 


* 


1 4 
. 
* 


be might of. Gabriel fought 3 VI. 38 


9 


. NOTES UPQN ,... 
Der Heav'ns high tow'rs to freer Heſs wary 


- Turning our Tortares into horrid Arm: 
Againſt tbe Tort rer; 4yben. to 77 the noiſe © 
Of his almighty Engine he ſhall hear 


Black fire and bw ſhot with — * e 
Among bis Angels; and his Throne it ſelf 
. Mixt with Tartarean Sulpbur, and ſtrange Fire; 
His own invented, Torments » - 


. HIS preferring annihilation to ſhame or miſery ; 
& alſo: highly ſuitable to bis Character; as the comfort 
he draws from. their diſturbing the peace of Heaven, 
. 8 2 it be not Victory it is Revenge, is a ſentiment 
truly diabolical, and becoming the bitterneſs of this 
implacable Spirit. 1 5 
"BEL1AL is deſcribed; in the firſt book, as the 
Idol of the lewd and luxurious. He is in the ſecond 
book , purſuant to that deſcription , characteriſed: as 
 timorous and ſlothful; and if we look into the ſixth 
book, we find him celebrated in the Battel of Angels 
for nothing but that ſcoffing ſpeech which he makes 
to Satan, on their ſuppoſed advantage over the Enemy. 
As his appearanee is uniform, and of a piece in theſe 
three ſeveral views, we find his ſentiments in the in- 
ernal Aﬀſembly every way conformable to his charac- 
ter. Such are his apprehenſion of a ſecond Battel, 
5 horrors of annihilation, his preferring to be mi- 
n 5 \ — * 
erable rather than »ot to be. I need not obſerve, that 
the contraſt of thought in this ſpeech, and that which 
precedes it, giyes an agreeable variety to the Debate. 
 MAMMON's Character is fo fully drawn in the 
firſt book, that the Poet adds nothing to it in the 
ſecond. We were before told, that he was the firſt 
who taught Mankind to ranſack the earth for Gold & 
Silver, & that he was the Architect of Pandemonium , 
ox the infernal Palace, where the evil Spirits were to 
meet in Council, His Speech in this book is 1 
„ ; he where 
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where ſuitable to ſa depraved a Character. How proper 


js that reflection, of their being unable to taſte the 
happineſs of Heaven were they actually there, in the 
mo of one, who while he was in Heaven is {aid 


to have bad his mind dazled with the outward Pomps 


and Glories of the place, and to have been more 
intent on the riches of the pavement , than on the 
beatifick viſion. I ſhall alſo leave the Reader to judge 
how agreeable the following Sentiments are to the 
fame Character. | 5 


OS This. deep world >: IL 


of darkneſs do we dread? how oft amidſt 


Thick cloud and dark doth Heav'ns all-ruling Sire 
Chuſe to reſide, wh unobſcured,  * : 


And with the majeſty of darkneſs round 
Covers his throne; from whence deep thunders roap 
Muſtring their rage, and Heav'n reſembles Hell? 
A, he our darkneſs, cannot we his light 
 Imitate when ue an ? This deſart ſoil 
Wants nat her hidden luſtre, Gems and Gold; 
Nor want ve Skill or art, from whence to raiſe 


Magnificence , and what can Heay'n ſbew more:? 


BEELZEBUB, who is reckon'd the ſecond in 
dignity that fell, and is in the firſt Book, the ſecond 
that awakens out of the trance, & confers with Satan 
upon the ſituation of their affairs, maintains his rank 
in the Book now before us. There is a wonderful 
Majeſty deſcribed in his riſing up to ſpeak. He acts as 


- # 


2 kind of Moderator between the two 1 par- 
IC 


ties, & propoſes a third undertaking, which the whole 


Aſſembly gives into. The motion he makes of de- 
taching one of their body in ſearch of a new World 
is grounded upon a 3 deviſed by Satan, & cur- 
| fortly propoſed by 
_ firſt Book,. 


im in the following lines of the 
A | Space 


T NOTES UPON. 5 
Space wig een new- Worlds, whereof ſo 0 65 
- There went a fame in Heav'n, that he ks Ry RJ 
15 Intended to create, and therein plant 
A generation, 'whom his choice regard — 
Should favour equal to the Sons of Hed 1 a 
Thither, if but to pry, ſball be POR © N 
Our firſt . eruption, "thither or elſewhere : OY 
For this infernal pit ſhall never hold 
_ ©. Celeſtial Spirits in bondage, nor th ab, 
Tong under darkneſs cover. But theſe 7 
Full counſel muſt matures = = = 


117 is on this projea. that 22 bow, his 
propofal. . 


1 | . har . went 50 nn : 346 
| Some eaſier enterprize ? There 5 4 he . 5 

| (If ancient and prophetic fame in Heav'n 
e not) another world, the happy ſear = 

| Of ſome new race call d MAN, about this time 

To be created like to us, though . 

In power and excellence , » but favour 4 more. 

O, him who rules above; ſo was his will 
Pronounc'd among the Gods, and by an oath, 

That ſhook. Heav ns whole circumference 3 poi BE d. 


_ H E Reader may obſerve how juſt it was, not to 
f omit in the firſt Book the profect upon which the 
whole Poem turns.: As alſo that the Prince of the 

fall wv Angels was the only proper perſon to give it 
birth, & that he next to him in dignity was the fitteſt 
to ſecond and ſupport it. 
THERE is beſides, I think, ſomething wonders 
fully beautiful, and very apt to affect the Reader's 
imagination, in this antient Prophecy or report in 
Heaven, concerning the creation of Man. Nothing 
could ſnet more the dignity of the Species, than this 
tradition which ran of them before their exiſtence. 


: ny are repreſented to ___ been the talk of 2 2 
e fore 


3 2. 


rr 2 . OO «⏑—ðërjÄę · rote 


Weir riſing all at once as as the ſound II. 456. 
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before they were created. Virgil, in compliment to 


the Roman Common wealth , makes the Herocs of it 


appear in their ſtate of pre-exiſtence ; but Milton does a 


far greater honour Mankind in general, as he gives 
us a glimpſe of them even before they are in being. 
TH E rifing of this great Aſſembly is deſcribed in 
a very ſublime and poetical manner. 5 


a 


Of thunder heard remote = = = | 


4 * # — 


© THE diverſions of the fallen Angels, with the par- 
tieular account of their place of habitation, are deſcribed 


with great pregnancy of thought, and copiouſneſs of 


Invention. The diverſions are every way ſuitable to 
| beings who had nothing left them but ſtrength and 
knowledge miſapplied. Such are their contentions at . 
the race, and in feats of Arms, -with their entertain- - 


ment in the following lines, N 


= 


Others with vaſt Typhæan rage more fell 539. 


 Rend up both racks and hills, and ride the air 
In whirlwind; Hell ſcarce holds the wild uproar . 


THEIR muſick is employed in celebrating their 
. own criminal exploits, & their diſcourſe in ſounding 
the unfathomable depths of Fate, Free-will, & Fore- 


knowledge. 


THE ſeveral circumſtances. in the deſcription of 


Hell are. finely .imagined ; as the four Rivers which 


disgorge themſelves into the Sea of fire the extreams _ 


of cold and heat, and the River of oblivion. The 


monſtrous animals produced in that infernal world are 


Tepreſented by a ſingle line, which gives us a more 
Hotrid idea of them, than a much longer deſcription 
would have done. eee 


Nature breeds, 624. 


l Per verſe „ all monſtrous, all prodigious things X 


Abominable, inutterable , and worſe * | 
Than Fables yet have feign'd , or fear conceiv'd, 
. Gaorgons, and Hydra's, and Chimera's dire. 


THIS 


——z—— «4c —L—„ . 


50 AWOTEgES: DON 
_ THIS Epiſode of the fallen Spirits, & their place 
of habitation, comes in very happily to: unbend the 
mind of the Reader from its attention to the debate, 
An ordinary Poet would indeed have ſpun out ſo many 
circumſtances to a great length, and by that means 
er weakned, inſtead of illuſtrated, the principal 
Fable. „ 19 1 25 . 
- THE flight of Satan to the gates of Hell is finely 
ms On . | 7 
I have already declared my opinion of the Allegory 
concerning Sin and Death, which is however a very 
\ finiſhed piece in its kind, when it is not conſidered 
as a part of an Epic Poem. The genealogy of the 
ſeveral perſons is contrived with great delicacy. Sin is 
the daughter of Satan, & Death the offspring of Sin. 
The inceſtuous mixture between Sin & Death produces 
thoſe Monſters and Hellhounds which from time to 
time enter into their Mother, and tear the bowels of 
her who gave them birth. Theſe are the terrors of 
an evil conſcience, & the proper fruits of Sin, which 
naturally riſe from the apprehenſions of Death. This 
laſt beautiful moral is, I think, clearly intimated in 
the ſpeech of Sin, where complaining of this her 
dreadful iſſue, ſhe adds, on | 


Before mine eyes in oppofition fits, 803; 

Grim Death thy Son and foe who ſets them on, 
And me his Parent would full ſoon devour © 

For want of other prey, but that he knows 
His end with mine involvb = = = 


I need not mention to the Reader the beautiful cis 
cumſtance in the laſt part of this quotation. - He will 
likewiſe obſerve how naturally the three perſons con- 
cerned in this Allegory are tempted by one common 
intereſt to enter into 4 confederacy together , & how 
properly sin is made the Portreſs of Hell, and the 
only being that can open the gates to that World of 


THE 


j 


*Tortures 


2" Wo * 1 1 


A 
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HE deſcriptive part of this Allegory is likewiſe 


very ſtrong, and full of ſublime ideas. The figure of 


Death, the Regal Crown upon his head, his menace 


of Satan, his advancing to the combat, the outcry at 
kis birth, are circumſtances too noble to be paſt over 
in filence , & extreamly ſuitable to this King of Terrors. 
I need not mention the juſtneſs of thought which is 


_ obſerved in the generation of theſe ſeveral ſymbolical 


Perſons, that Sin was produced upon the firſt revolt 
of Satan, that Death 3 ſoon after he was caſt 
into Hell, and that the terrors of conſcience were 
conceived at the gate of this place of torments - 
The Deſcription of the Gates is very poetical, as the 
opening of them is full of Milton's ſpirit. 


N a ſudden open fly II. 879. 
With impetuous recoil and jarring ſound 1 
Th' infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 

* Harſh thunder, that the loweſt bottom ſhook 

Of Erebus. She open d, but to ſhut 
Excell'd ber power ; the gates wide open ſtood , 
That with extended wings a banner d hoſt 
Under ſpread enſigns marching might paſs through 

' With horſe and chariots rank'd in looſe array; 

So wide they ſtood, and like a furnace mouth 

Caſt forth redounding ſmoak and ruddy flame. 

IN Satan's Voyage through the Chaos there are 
ſeveral imaginary Perſons deſcribed, as reſiding in that 
immenſe Waſte of Matter. This may perhaps be con- 


formable to the taſte of thoſe Criticks who are pleaſed 


with nothing in a Poet which has not life & manners 
aſcribed to it; but for my own part, I am pleaſed 
moſt with thoſe pailages in this deſcription which carry 
in them a greater meaſure. of probability, & are ſuch. 
as might poſſibly have happened. Of this kind is his 


firſt mounting in the ſmoak, that riſes from the in- 
fernal Pit, his falling into a cloud of nitre , and the 
like combuſtible materials, _ by their exploſion ſtil 


| hur- 


̃NVNV VODN- 


hurried him forward in his voyage; his ſpringing 
upward like a piramid of fire, with his laborious 
Paſſage through that confuſion of elements, which 
. the Poet calls : %% I, 969 


The womb of Nature and perhats her grave . r. i 


FT E glimmering light which ſhot into the Chaos 
from the utmoſt verge of the creation, with the diſtant 
diſcovery of the Earth that hung cloſe by the Moon, 
are wonderfully beautiful and poetical. „ 


0 4 1 ** 
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Nec Deus interſit, niſi dignus vindice nodus 
Inciderit = = = SE - 


ORACE adviſes a Poet to conſider thoroughly 
the nature and force of his genius. Milton ſeems 
to have known perfectly well wherein his ſtrength 
lay, and has therefore choſen a ſubje& entirely con- 
formable to thoſe talents, of which he was maſter. 
As his genius was wonderfully turned to the ſublime , 
his ſubject is the nobleſt that could have entered into 
the thoughts of Man. Every thing that is truly great 
and aftoniſhing , has a place in it. The whole ſyſteme 
of the intellectual world; the Chaos, & the Creation; 
Heaven, Earth and Hell, enter into the conſtitution 
of his Poem | 3 5 
HAVING in the firſt & ſecond Book repreſented 
the infernal world with all its horrours, the thread of 
His Fable naturally leads him into the oppoſite regions 
of bliſs and glory. © TER 3 ITY 
IF Milton's majeſty forſakes him any where, it is 
in thoſe parts' of his Poem , where the Divine Perſons 


are introduced as ſpeakers. One may, I think, obſerve 


that the Author proceeds with a kind of fear and 
trembling, whilſt he deſcribes the ſentiments of the Al- 
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mighty. He dares not give his imagination its full 
play, but chuſes to confine himſelf to ſuch thoughts 
as are drawn from the books of the moſt orthodox 
Divines, and to ſuch expreſfions as may be met with 
in Scripture. The beauties, therefore, which we are 
to look for in theſe ſpeeches , are not of a poetical 
nature, nor ſo proper to fill the mind with ſentiments _ 
of grandeur, as with thoughts of devotion. Fhe paſ- - 
- fions, which they are deſigned to raiſe, are a divine 
love and ups fear. The particular beauty of the 
| ſpeeches in the third Book, confiſts in that ſhortneſs 
& perſpicuity of tile, in which the Poet has couched 
the greateſt Myſteries of Chriſtianity, & drawn toge- 
ther, in a regular ſcheme, the whole difpenſation of 
Providence, with reſpe to Man. He has repreſented 
all the abſtruſe doctrines of Predeſtination,' Free- WH. 
and Grace, as alſo the great points of Incarnation & 
Redemption, (which naturally grow up in a Poem 
that treats of the Fall of Man,) with great energy of 
expreſſion, and in a clearer and ſtronger light than 1 
ever met with in any other Writer. As theſe points 
are dry in themſelves to the generality of Readers, 
the conciſe and clear manner in which he has treated 
them is very much to be admired, as is likewiſe that 
particular art which he has made uſe of, in the in- 
terſperſing of all thoſe Graces of Poetry, which the 
ſubject was capable of receiving. 
THE ſurvey of the whole Creation, & of every 
thing that is tranſacted in it, is a proſpect worthy of 
Omniſcience; & as much above that, in which Virgil 
has drawn his Jupiter, as the Chriſtian idea of the 
Supream Being is more rational and ſublime than that 
of the Heathens. The particular objects on which he 


1 
| 
| 


is is deſcribed to have caſt his. eye, are reprefented in 
4 the moſt beautiful and lively manner. , 
ca Now had th Almighty Father from aboue, III. 56. 
˖ om the pure Empyrean where he ſts : 
4 222 a Ps Riek 
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_— 3 throw d above all height, bent down his ego 
His own works and their works at once to vie). 
About him all the Sanctities of Heav'n- 
Stood thick as ftars, and from his ſight receiv s 
Beatitude paſt utterance : On his right 
The radiant Image of his Glory ſat, 
His only Son; On Earth he 72 beheld | 
. Our tuo firſt Parents, yet the only two _ 
O Mankind, in the happy Garden placd, 
Reaping immortal fruits of joy and love, 
Uninterrupted joy, unrival d love, 
In blisful ſolitude ; he. then ſurvey'd 
Nell and the gu between , and Satan. there 
Coaſting the wall of Heav'n. on. this ſide Night. 
In the dun air ſublime, and ready now 
To ſloop with wearied wings and willing feet 
on the bare outſide of this world, that ſeem'd 
Firm land inboſom'd without firmament 5 
Uncertain which,, in ocean or in air. 
Zim God beholding from bis proſpect high, 
Wherein paſt, preſent, future he bebolds, 
. Thus to his only Son foreſering Mals. 


SATA N- 8 approach to the confines of the Creation, 
is finely imaged in the beginning of the ſpeech, which 
immediately follows. The effects of this ſpeech in 

the bleſſed Spirits, and in the divine Perſon to whom 
it was addreſſed, cannot but fill the mind of the Reader 

with a ſecret pleaſure and complacency. 


Thus while God: ſake, ambroſial fra ance fill d 135. 
All Heav'n, and in the 2 = elect q 
Senſe of new joy ineffable diffus d? 

Beyond compare the Son of God was, ſeen 

Moſt glorious ; in him all his Father ſbone 
Subſtaniially expreſs d, and in his Jace 

Divine compaſſion viſibly appear d, 


15 ue — we; „ and Witbous meaſure grace. 0 
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I need not point out the beauty of that cireumſtance, 
wherein the whole Hoſt of Angels are repreſented as 
ſtanding mute; nor ſhow how prope the occafion 
was to produce ſuch a filence in Heaven. The clofe 
of this divine colloquy, with the hymn of Angels that 
follows upon it, are ſo wonderfully beautiful and 
poetical, that I ſhould not forbear inferting the whole 
aſſage, if the bounds of my paper w give me 
„ „ 
No ſooner had t Almighty cea d, bat al! | 
| jerry of aol with: a ſhout, =Y 
Toud as from numbers without number, ſweet 
As from bleſs voices utt ring joy, Heav n rung. 
With jubilee, and loud hoſanna s fild © 
Th' eternal regions; &c. &c, = = = _ 


SATAN's walk upon the outſide of the Univerſe, 

| Which, at a diſtance appeared to him of a globular 
form , but, upon his nearer approach, looked like an 
unbounded plain, is natural & noble. As his roaming 
upon the frontiers of the creation, between that maſs 
of matter, which was wrought into a World, & that 

ſhapeleſs unformed heap of materials, which ſtill lay 
in chaos and confuſion , ſtrikes the imagination with 
ſomething aſtoniſhingly great and wild. I have before 
ipoken of the Limbo of Vanity, which the Poet places 
upon this outermoſt ſurface of the Univerſe, & ſhall 
here explain my ſelf more at large on that, & other 
parts of the Poem, which are of the fame ſhadowy 


nature, ey 3 
ARISTOTLE obſerves, that the Fable of an Epic 
Poem ſhould abound in circumſtances that are both 
credible” and aſtoniſhing; or, as the French Criticks 
chuſe to phraſe it, the Fable ſhould be filled with the 

' Probable and the Marvellous. This rule is as fine and 
_ Juſf as any in. Ariſtotlès whole Art of Poetry. | 
IF the Fable is only probable, it differs nothing 
from a true Hiſtory ; if it is only marvellous, it is no 


JH SS: 
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better than a Romance. The great ſecret therefore 
of Heroick Poetry, is to relate ſuch circumſtances, 
of may. produce-in the Reader at.ths ſame time bath 
belief and aſtoniſhment. This is brought to paſs in a 
.avell choſen Fable, by the account of ſuch things as have 
really happened according to the received opinions of 
35 Mankind Mil:oz's Fable is a maſter-piece of this na- 
ture; as the War in Heaven, the condition of the 
fallen Angels, the State of Innocence, the temptation 
of the Serpent, & the Fall of Man, though they are 
very aftoniſhing in themſelves, are not only credible, 
but actual points of fait 
THE next method of recanciling miracles. with 
credibility ,- is by a happy invention of the Poet; as 
in particular, when he introduces agents of a ſuperior 
nature, who are capable of effecting what is wonder- 
ful, and what is not to be met with in the ordinary 
- courſe of things. Li) ſſes s ſhip being turn d into a rock, 
and neas's Fleet into a ſhoal of Water - Nymphs, 
though they are very ſurpriſing accidents , are never- 
theleſs probable , when we are told that they Were 
the Gods who thus transformed them. It is this kind 
of machinery which fills the Poems both of Homer & 
Virgil with ſuch circumſtances as are wonderful, but 
not impoſſible, & ſo frequently produce in the Reader 
the moſt pleaſing paſſion that can riſe. in the mind of 
Man, which is admiration. If there be any inſtance 
in the Eusid liable to exception upon this account, 
it is in the beginning of the third Book, where Æneas 
3s repreſented as tearing up the Myrtle that dropped 
blood. To qualifie this wonderful circumſtance, Poly- 
dorus tells a ſtory from the root of the Myrtle, that 
the barbarous Inhabitants of the country having pierced 
Him with ſpears and arrows, the wood which was 
Jeft in his body took root in his wounds, and gave 
birth to-that bleeding tree. This circumſtance ſeems 
to have the marvellous without the probable, becauſe 
n hs repreſented. as proceeding. from natural 17 95 
Nin oonk bros Batch; gnlerd 5 yo 
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without the interpoſition of any God, or rather ſuper - 
natural power capable of producing it: The ſpears e 


arrows grow of themſelves, without ſo much as the 
modern help of an enchantment. If we look into the 
fiction of Milton's Fable, though we find it full _ 


ſurpriſing incidents, they are generally ſuited to our 


notions of the things and perſons deſcribed, & tem- 
pered with à due meaſure. of probability. I muſt only 


make an exception to the Limbo of Vanity, with his 
| Epiſode of Sin and Death, and ſome of the imaginary 


Perſons in his Chaos. . Theſe paſlages are aſtoniſhing, 
but not credible ; the Reader cannot ſo far. impoſe 


upon himfelf as to ſee a poſlibility in them; they are 
the deſcription of dreams and ſhadows, not of things 


or perſons. I know that many Criticks look upon 
the ſtories of Circe, Polypheme, the Sirens, nay the 
whole Odiſſey and Iliad to be allegories; but allowing 
this to be true, they are Fables, which conſidering 

the opinions of Mankind that prevailed in the age of 
the Poets, might poſſibly have been according to the 


letter. The perſons are ſuch as might have acted what 


is aſcribed to them, as the circumſtances, in Which 
they are repreſented, might poſſibly have been truths 


and realities. This appearance of probability is ſo ab- 


ſolutely requiſite in the greater kinds of Poetry, thãt 
Ariſtotle obſerves the ancient Tragick Writers made 
uſe of the names of ſuch great Men as had actually 


lived in the world, tho the Tragedy proceeded upon 


adventures they were never engaged in, on purpoſe 
to make the ſubject more credible, In a word, beſides 


- the hidden meaning of an Epic Allegory, the plain 


literal ſenſg ought to appear. probable.: The Story 


ſhould be ſuch as an ordinary Reader may acquieſce in, 


whatever natural, moral, or political truth may be 
diſcovered in it by men of greater penetration 


SATAN after having long wandred upon the ſur- 


face, or outmoſt wall of the Univerſe, diſcovers at 


laſt a wide gap in it, which led into the Creation, . 


ret vero 
and is deſcribed as the opening through which the 
Angels paſs to and fro into the lower world, upon 
their 3 to Mankind. His fitting 82 the brink 
pa 


bof this be whole face 
- of Nature, that appeare 
its beauties, with the Simile illuſtrating this circum- 


ſtance, fills the mind of the Reader with as ſurpriſing 


e, and a a ſurvey of t 
to 


and glorious an idea as any that ariſes in the whole. 


Poem. He looks down into that vaſt hollow of the 
Univerſe with the eye, or (as Milton calls it in his 


- firft Book) with the kenn of an Angel. He ſurveys 


all the wonders in this immenſe Amphitheatre that lye 
between both the poles of Heaven, and takes in at 
one view the whole round of the Creation 
HIS flight between the ſeveral Worlds that ſhined 
on ever fide of him, with the particular deſcription 


of the Sun, are ſet forth in' all the wantonneſfs ofa 


luxuriant Imagination. His ſhape, ſpeech and beha- 
viour upon his trans forming himſelf into an Angel of 
ligbt, are touched with exquifite beauty. The Poet's 


thought of directing Satan to the Sun, which in the 
vulgar opinion of Mankind is the moſt conſpicuous 


art of the Creation, and the placing in it an Angel, 


bs a cirenmſtance very finely contrived, and the more 
adjuſted to a poetical probability, as it was a received 
doctrine among the moſt famous Philoſophers, that 
every Orb had its Intelligence; and as an Apoftle in 
facred Writ is ſaid to have ſeen ſuch an Angel in the * 


Sun. In the anſwer which this Angel returns to the 
disguifed Evil Spirit, there is fach a becoming Majeſty 
as is altogether ſuitable to a ſuperior na, The part 
of it in Which he repreſents: himſelf as preſent ar the 


Creation, is very noble in it ſelf, & not only proper 


where it is introduced, but requiſite to prepare the 
| Reader for what follows in the ſeventh Book, 


I ſoo when at his word the formleſs maſt, 708. 
s world's material mould, came to a+ heap ; 25 | 


— 


5 oy ; 
| * 


— 


him new and freſh in all 


= 8 heard his voice, and wild- e | 
Stood rul d, fiood vaſi infinitude. confin'd; + 
TH at his ſecond bidding e 9 2 


IN the Jolla part of the ſpeech he points out 
the Earth with ſuch circumſtances, that the Reader 
can ſcarce forbear fancying bimſelf emplayed. 0 on the, 
ſame diſtant view. of it. | 


Took downward on the Globe abet dither fide © 722. ; 
With hight from hence, tho" but re » ſhines; 
That place is Earth, un mb hn | » thas be 
His day, cc. 1 a 


1 muſt not conclude wy de bens upon i this third 
Book of Paradiſe Loſt, without taking notice of that 
celebrated complaint of Milton with which it opens, 
and which certainly deſerves all the praiſes that have 

been given it; tho as I have before hinted, it may 
rather be looked upon as an exereſcence, than as an 
eſſential part of the Poem. The ſame obſervation 
might be applied to that beautiful digremion upon 1225 To 
e 3 in y he. ame n, v. 17 2 &c. 125 
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"HOSE, who know how: many volumes have: 


been written on the Poems of Homer & Virgil, 

will il ea pardon the length of my diſcourſe view | 
Milton, The Paradiſe Loſt is looked upon, by the beſt. 
Judges, as the greateſt production, or at 7 Jeaſt the 
nobleſt work of genius, in our langua age, and there- 
fore deſerves to be ſet before an Engli Reader i in its 


Gull beauty. For FO reaſon, tho 1 have W 
81 to 
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to give a 8 idea of its graces & imperfections 


Actors in the oem 


in my fix papers, I thought my ſelf obliged to 
beſtow one upon every book in particular. The three 


firſt Books I have already diſpatched, and am now 


entring .upon. the fourth. I need not acquaint my 


Reader, that there are multitudes of beauties in this 


reat Author, eſpecially in the deſcriptive parts of his 
m, which J have not touched upon; it being my 


Intention to point out thoſe only, which appear to 


me the moſt exquiſite, or thoſe. which are not ſo 


obvious to ordinary Readers. Every one that has read 
the Criticks, who have written upon the Odiſſy, the 


Biad, and the Æneid, knows very well, that thou 


they agree in their opinions of the great beauties in 
thoſe Poems, they have nevertheleſs each of them 


diſcovered ſeveral maſter- ſtrokes, which haye eſcaped: 


the obſervation of the reſt. In the ſame manner, 


I-queſtion not, but any writer, who ſhall. treat on this 
ſubject after me, may find ſeveral beauties in Milton, 


which I have not taken notice of. I muſt likewiſe 


obſerve, that as the greateſt Maſters of critical learning 
differ among one another, as to ſome particular points 
in an Epic Poem, I have not bound my ſelf ſcrupu- 


louſſy to the rules which any one of them has laid 


down upon that Art, but have taken the liberty ſome- 
times to join with one, & ſometimes with another, 
and ſometimes: to differ from all of them, when J 
have thought that the reaſon of the thing was on my 
WE may conſider the Beauties of the fourth Book 
under three heads, In the firſt are thoſe Pictures of 
ſtill-life, which we meet with in the deſcriptions of 


Eden, Paradiſe, Adam's hower, c. In the next are 


the Machines, which comprehend the, ſpeeches and 
behaviour of the good and bad Angels. In the laſt is 
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PARADISE LOST. Cf - 
IN the deſcription of Paradiſe, the Poet has ob- 
ferved Ariſtotle s rule of laviſhing all the ornaments: of 
diction on the weak unactive parts of the Fable, which 
ꝛre not ſuppotted by the beauty of ſentiments and 
characters. Accordingly the Reader may obſerve, 
that the expreſſions are more florid and elaborate in 


theſe deſcriptions, than in moſt other parts of the ; | 


Poem. I muſt further add, that tho' the drawings of 


Gardens, Rivers, Rainbows, and the like dead pieces 


of Nature, are juſtly cenſured in an heroic Poem 
when they run out into an unneceſſary length ; the 
Deſcription of Paradiſe would have been faulty , had 
not the Poet been very particular in it, not only as 
it is the ſcefie of the principal action, but as it is 
requiſite to give us an idea of that happineſs. from 
which our firſt Parents fell. The plan of it is wonder- 
fully beautifull , and formed upon the ſhort sketch 
which we have of it, in Holy Writ. Milton s exuberance 
of imagination has poured forth ſuch a redundancy of 
ornaments on this ſeat of happineſs and innocence, 
that it would be endleſs to point out each particular. 
1 ͤmuſt not quit this head, without further obſerving, 
that there is ſcarce a ſpeech of Adam or Eve in the 
whole Poem, wherein the ſentiments and alluſions 
are not taken from this their delightful habitation. 
The Reader, during their whole : courſe of action, 
always finds himſelf in the walks of Paradiſe. In ſhort, 
as the Criticks have remarked, that in thoſe Poems, 
wherein Shepherds are Actors, the thoughts ought 
always to take a tincture from the woods, fields and 
rivers; ſo we may obſerve, that our firſt Parents ſeldom 
loſe ſight of their happy ſtation in any thing they ſpeak 
or do ; &, if the Reader will give me leave to uſe the 
expreſſion, that their thoughts are always paradiſiacal. 


WE are in the next place to conſider the Machines 


of the fourth Book. Satan being now within proſpect 
of Eden, and looking round upon the glories of the 
Creation, is filled with ſentiments different from _ : 
Oo which 


62 "NOTES UPON: | 
which he diſcovered Whilſt he was in Hell. The place 
inſpires him with thoughts more adapted to it: He re. 
ſpects upon the happy condition from whence he fell, 
and breaks forth into a ſpeech that is ſoſtned with 
ſeveral tranſient touches of remorſe & ſelf· accuſation: 
But at length, he confirms himſelf in impenitence, 
and in his — of drawing Men into his own ſtate 
of op & miſery. This conflict of Paſſions is raiſed 
with a great deal of art, as the opening of his ſpeech 
to the Sun is very bold and noble, 
O thou that with ſurpaſſing glory crowns 232 
Look'ſt from thy ſole dominion like the God © 2 
Of this new world, at whoſe. fight all the ſtars 

Hide their diminiſbd heads , to thee I call 
But with no friendly voice, and add thy nam 
O Sun, to tell rhee how I hate thy beams 
That bring to my remembrance from what ſlate 
1 fell, how glorious once above thy ſphere, 


"THIS ſpeech is, I think, the fineſt that is aſcribed 
to Satan in the whole Poem. The Evil Spirit after- 
. wards proceeds to make his diſcoveries concerning our 
firſt Parents, and to learn after what manner they 
may be beſt attacked. His bounding over the walls of 
Paradiſe; his ſitting in the ſhape of a Cormorant upon 
the tree of Life, which ſtood in the center of it, 
and over - topped all the other trees of the garden; 
His alighting among the herd of animals,. which are 
ſo. beautifully repreſented as playing about Adam and 
Eve ; together with his transforming. himſelf into dif- 
- . ferent ſhapes, in order to hear their converſation ; are 
_ circumſtances that give an agreeable ſurprize to the 
Reader, and are deviſed with great art, to connect 
that ſeries of adventures in which the Poet has en- 
82871 this great Artificer of fraud. = 
HE thought of Satan's transformation into 2 
Cormorant, and placing himſelf on the tree of Life, 
ſeems raiſed upon that paſſage in the 4l;ad, wh ve two 
| = | | eities 
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Oak in the ſhape of Vulturs. 


Is planting himſelf at the ear of Eve under the 

form of a Toad, in order to produce vain dreams & 

' imaginations, is a circumſtance of the fame nature; 

zs his r up in his own form is wonderfully fine, 
both in the li 


teral deſcription, & in the moral which 
is concealed under it. His anſwer upon his being 


: diſcovered, & demanded to give an account of him- 


ſelf , is conformable to the pride and intrepidity of 


bis Character. 


' Know ye not then, ſaid Satan, fill d with ſcorn, 8274 
Know ye not Me? ye knew me once no Mate 

For You , there ſitting where you durſt not ſoar; 

Nor to know me argues your- ſel ves unknown, 

The loweſt of your throng; = = - | 


 ZEPHON's rebuke, with the influence it had on 


Satan, is exquiſitely graceful & moral. Satan is after- 


wards led away to Gabriel, the chief of the guardian 


Angels, who kept watch in Paradiſe. His disdainful 


behaviour on this occaſion is ſo remarkable a beauty, 
that the moſt ordinary Reader cannot but take notice 
of it. Gabriel's discovering his approach at a diſtance , 


is drawn with great ſtrength and livelineſs of ima- 


© Friends, I hear the tread of nimble feet 866. 
Haſt ning this way, and now . limps diſcern 
Ithuriel and Zephon through the ſbade; 
And with them comes a third of regal port, 
| But faded ſplendor wan; who by his gait © 
And fierce demeanor ſeems the Prince of Hell, 
Not likely to part hence without conteſt; „ 
Stand firm, for in his look defiance lour. 


THE con ference between Gabriel & Satan abounds 


with ſentiments proper for the-occafion, and ſuitable 


to the perſons of the two Speakers. Satans cloathing - 
8 5 e himſc}f 


Deities are deſcribed, as perching on the top of an . 


#4 
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„ Mors ro 
_ +binifelf with terror, when he prepares for the combat, 
zs truly ſublime, and at leaſt equal to Homer's deſcrip- 
tion of Diſcord celebrated by Longinus, or to that of 
Fame in Virgil, who are both repreſented with their 
feet ſtanding upon the Earth, & their heads reaching 
F 25 5 bn be rr ets 
. White thus he ſpake , th Angelic ſquadron bright 977, 
Turn d fiery red, ſharpning in mooned horns _ 
Their phalanx, and began to hem. him round _. 
A. LIN TS, A ot Core 
on th other ſide, Satan alarmid, 985, 
HKollecting all his might dilated flood '— 
Tie Teneriff or Atlas wnremov'd. © 
His ſtature reach d the sy, and on his creſt 
Sat horrour plumd; - == «© 
I muſt here take notice, that Milton is every where 
full of hints, and ſometimes: literal tranſlations, taken 
from the greateſt of the Greek and Latin Poets. But 
this I may reſerve for a diſcourſe by it ſelf, becauſe 
' TI would-not break the thread of theſe ſpeculations, 
that are deſigned for Engliſh Readers, with ſuch re- 
flections as would be of no uſe but to the Learned. 
I I: muſt however obſerve in this place, that the 
breaking off the combat between Gabriel and Satan, 
by the hanging out of the golden ſcales in Heaven, 
is a refinement upon Homers thought, who tells us, 
that before the battle between Hector and Achilles, 
Jupiter, weighed the event of it in a pair of ſcales. 
The Reader may ſee the whole paſſage in the 22d Niad. 
- VIRG1L,, hefore the laſt deciſive combat, deſcribes 
Jupiter in the ſame manner, as weighing the fates of 
Turnus and Æneas. Milton, though. he fetched this 
beautiful circumſtance from the 1iad and nid, does 
not only inſert it as a poetical embelliſhment , like 
the Authors above-mentioned; but makes an artſul 
uſe of it for the proper carrying on of his fable, and 
for the breaking off the combat between the = 
Sond. -- WE ts 5 ar- a 
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Warriors , who were upon the point of engagibg. 


Machines, that ure 
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To this ye may further add, that Milron is tie more 


juſtißed in this paſſage Bee we find the fame noble 


Allegory in Holy Wit, where u. wirked Prince, 
ſome few hours: before-he'wvas afaulited-nnd flain, is 


ſaid to have been welt in ee Judy - and ta bave | 


been found Wanii 


Dan v. 29. . $ 3 
I muſt here ta 


oy notice under tw head of the 

2 ng down to the Earth upon 
a Sun- beam, with che Poet's device to make him 
deſcend, as well in his return to · the Sun, as in his 


coming from it; is à preitineſs that might have been 


_— a tile 9 . but _ —_—— 
genius Mtiton. e.:geſcription of the . Hoſt o 
amed Angels walking, their nightly round in Paradiſe, 
is: of another ſpirit ; 


So ſa „on he 3 Ke din "04; 
Us: 82 1 be. wh ole fry x Bc 4 
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as a l ccm che pn Which our firſt 125 


nſed to hear them ſing inltheſe their midnight- walks, 


is altogether W ME Wen amuſing to che 
Irfagination.. _ _ - 
WE are, in the. n Jace, to conſider the parts 
which Adam and Eve ad i Ie. fourth Book. The 
deſcription of ; them, as firſt appeared to Satan, 
is 9 ue ap oF cient to make the fallen 
gaze upon ee 0 all that aſtoniſhment , & 


Ange 
thoſe en e envy, „ in which he is aer 


To Mf Yar nbbler ſhape erect and tall, 288. 
ph they "avi — honour clad 05 
In nate majeſty- ſeem d lords of all, . 
And worthy tem d, ſor in their laoks: divine Weck 
The image their" glorious maker- ſbone j* 
Truth, wiſdom, "falictitude ſevere and 4 ts | 
Severe, but in trus filial freedom plac'd': k 
For contemplation he and-valour em g, e 


®. © 4, IS 2.5 0 5 172 * 3 f PET, ; 
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Ter Ha ſhe' eee eee 1 %% 
His for 'God on, De fon God Mick " NIN iy 5 
2 His fair lane ſmnt, and eye ſubl eclar d by £7: 
Abſolute reg and Hyacinthip - leck: W 
Round from his purted forelock:: 54 hong." 
Cluſtiring , but not beneath his ſhoulders nad! 55 
She as a wail down to her ſlender, auaſte | nal . = 
Hier unaderned L treſſos Wore 51. ne! 2.5 1 
Dis- ſbevel d, but in wanton, tinglets; wav'd . nile 
So paſs'd — — d the fight. . 1 
f God or Angel, for they: thought no ill: 50 
So hand in hand they paſs d, the ovelch pair air 
That ever ſince in love's; embraces met.. ni bation 


THERE is à fine ſpirit of Poetry in the Ties 
| which ROY; wherein they ares ATE as * 


time en on 815 In a Need, er, are! — 
Gallantries of Paradiſe; * in 917115 hegen: 
..= = -,, When Adam firſt 0 755 —— ON TRAN, 1 
ole e N ſole K . att it hel joys 17 tr 
© Dearer th than all ndnd 
But let as 7 praiſe him, ' and "tot © K* KK 12 
TE 0 8 9 following our. 24g hifal' YAN 2 
Jo prune 41 growing pl N n ee theſe flo 
which "Were i toilſome_\, yer auth thee —— We 
y vuhom thns Eve reply d, e ar apbogy ...-— 
And from whom I as form d, fel H thy . 
And without m_—_ am to no. and XJ f 
And bead, what thou baſt ſaid it . and t : 
For we 10 him. indeed. all, raiſes owe, 0. * 
And daily thanks , I chiefly: who enjoy r 
So far the happier lot, enieyingr N 
Praeminent by Jo much een Fools 9 ah 1 
Tie _ to * jor * no — * 3 41 > 
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PARADISE LOST. 
E remaining, part of Eve's Speech, in which ſhe 
| Lives an account of her ſelf upon her juſt creation, 
and the manner in which ſhe was brought to Adam, 
is. I think as beautiful, a paſſage as any in Milton, or 

Poet whatſoever., Theſe p ſages: 


are all worked off with ſo much art, that they are 
capable of A moſt delicate Reader, without 
offending the moſt ſevere. . 
That day I oft remember, whon from ſietp; &c, 449. 


A Poet of leſs judgment and invention than this 
reat Author, would have found it very difficult to 
Fave filled theſe tender parts of the Poem with ſenti- 
ments proper for à ſlate of Innocence; to have de- 
ſcribed the warmth of love, & the profeſſions of it, 
without artifice or hyperbole; to have made the Man 
| 192 5 the moſt endearing 1 t een deſcending 
rom ;hjs. natural dignity, and the Woman receiving 
= wem without departing from the modeſly of her cha- 
racter; in a word, to, adjuſt the prerogatives of wiſdom 
T and, beauty, and make each appear to the other in its 
proper force &, lavelineſs. This mutual ſubordination 
obe two ſexes is wonderfully kept up in the whole 
Poem, as particularly in the ſpeech. of Eve I have 
i before- mentioned, and upon the concluſion. of it in 
| the Falowing Lanes; oo 5 


r OY 
: * . 
: N > +» 


4 So ſpare our ere, mother, and with eyes 492. 

7 Of tonjugal+ attrattion unreprou sid, 

a And meek ſurrender , balf embracing leandt 

on our firſt father; half her ſwelling breaſt 

- Naked met his. unden the flowing g%ęjũ.ñtt . 

Of ber . looſe. treſſes hid; be in delt 

* "Bork / her beauty and Jubmiſue b, 

mild with ſuperior lou 


IHE Poet adds, chat che Devil turned away with 
e the e eee ee 


7 . 


8 NOTES UPON" 
WE have another rie w of our firſt Parents in their 


evening diſcourſes, which is full of pleaſing images, 


& ſentiments ſuitable to their condition & characters. 
Tue ſpeech of E, in particular, is drefſed up in 
fach a ſoft and natural turn' of words and ſentiments, „ 
as cannot be ſufficiently admired. 


'T ſhall cloſe my Reflections upon this Book, with 


obſerving the maſterly tranſition which the Poet makes 
do their evening worſhip, in the following lines. 


Ihus at their. ſbadis lodge arriv d, 3 1 8 7¹⁰. 


Both turn d, and under open 

The God 2 made both 3 air, earth and heav'n 
Which they beheld, the Moons r 1 globe 
And Harry: pole: Thou alſo mad t the night, 8. 
6 Maker omnipotent, and thou the day, Sc. 


M 0 ST of the modern heroic Poets have . 
te 3 in beginning a ſpeech without premiſing, 
that the perſon” ſaid thus or thus: but as it is eaſie to 


— the Ancients in che omiſſion of two or three 


words, it ve bor} udgment to do it in ſuch. a; manner 
48 they ſha 


of this kind out of e in oe 1 8 third E 5 
f . 


PITS = 881 "oy 2 
2 — * 


* FS — 


Syrcraron, Ne. 327. „ e 
| al od _ Major rerum mihi naſcitur_ erde, Virg. 


E were told in the foregoing Book how the 
Evil Spirit practiſed upon Eve as ſhe lay aſſeep, 
in order to inſpire her with thoughts of vanity, pride 

and ambition. The Author, who ſhews a wonderful 

art throughout his whole Poem, in preparing the 


Reader for the ſeveral occurrences that ariſe in it, 


1 upon the above mention d circumſtance the firft 


part 


not he miſſed, and that the ſpeech may 
begin naturally without them. There is a fine inſtance 


"= 
4 
r LY Dr 


UT pw 


vas conveyed to a Lovers ear, 


© Awake: the morning ſhines, and the fre 


* od 
„ — 
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part of the fifth Book. Adam upon his awaking finds 
Eve ſtill aſleep, with an unuſual diſcompoſure in her 
looks. The poſture in which he regards her, is deſcribed: . 


with a tenderneſs not to be expreſſ d, as the whiſper 


% 


with which he awakens her is the ſofteſt mat ever 


His wonder was to find anwaken'd'Eve” V. 9 
With treſſes diſcompos'd, and glowing cheek' © 
A. ee e he bs Ali ds 3 
- Leaning half rais d, with looks f cordial louvTs 
Hung over her enamour'd, and beheld e 
Beauty which, auhether waking or aſleep, _ 
Shot forth peculjar graces ; then with voice _ 
Mild, as when Zephyrus on Flora breathes, * : 
Her hand ſoft touching, whiſper d thus Awake 
My faireſt, my eſpous d, ny lateſt found, ©. 
Heav'ns laſt beſt gift, my ever new delight, 3 
fb full = 


. 
"=> 


i . 


Calls us, we loſe the prime to mark how ſpring © 
Our tended plants, how blows the Citron grove, © 
What drops the Myrrhe, and what the balmie Reed: 
How Nature paints her colours; how the Bee 
| Sits on the bloom, extracting liquid ſweet. 
Such ws. gps wald her, but with ſtartled eye © 
On Adam, whom embracing , thus ſbe ſpake. 
O ſole in whom. my thoughts find all repoſe, 
My glory, my perfection, glad I ſee 
I face, and morn return = = = | 


I cannot but take notice that Miltoz, in the confe- 


rences between Adam and Eve, had his eye very fre- 


quently upon the book of Canticles, in which there is 


2 noble ſpirit of eaſtern poetry, & very often not unlike 


what. we meet with in Homer, who is generally placed 
near the Age of Solomon. I think there is no queſtion 
but the Poet in the preceding ſpeech: remember d thoſe 
two | rp which are ſpoken on the like occaſion, 
and fuld with the fame. pleaſing images of n x 


705 e bud forth, Cant, VIl. f. 


5 1 ES re 


MY beloved ſpale, and ſaid. unto me, Riſt up, m Howdy, 
_— one , & come away; For, lo, the. 2 2 8 
the rain is over e gone; the flowers: appear on the earth; 
the time of the ſinging of birds is come, and the voice of ” 
the Turtle is heard in our Land. The figrree putteth forth 
her green figs , and the Vines with the tender grape give a 

4 foo Ariſe, my love, e N come ay. | 
a 0 10. N 


COMP, wy H, lain forth-i into the feld; 
let us uþ early to the Vineyards, let us ſee if the Vine 
fours, whether the tender Grape appear 5 * The ah 4 | 


£4 


HIS preferring the Garden of Eden to e, 


4 ie »7 bers the 8 ent &. W 1%. 4 
Held dalliance nb bi ſa Sryprian Spouſe , , 


| ber, that the Poet had this delightful ſcene in, his 
min 
EVE's Dream i is full of thoſe hab tonceits engendring | 
pride, which, we are told, the Devil endeavoured to 
 Inftill into her, Of this kind is that part of it where 
the fancies herſelf awaken' d 10 . in the Kanes 
beautiful lines. 


by ſteep i thou Eve: > 7 now is 2 3 b „ 38. 
The cool, the: ſilent , ſave where{ilence yields 
To the night-warbling bird, that now awake 5 
Tunes ſweereſt his lende d ſong; now wy 4 

Full orb d the moon, and with, more pleaſing 

3 N ſets off the face of things: In ts a 3 

none regard. Htau n wakes with all bis eyes _ 
_ Whom to behold but thee, „Nature s deſire, 
In whoſe. fight all things joy, with raviſhment 

Aurach y. thy beauty fill to gaze! 


AN ba Poet would have made 2 talk 

i the whole -work , in ſuch: ſentiments as theſe, 

ut * and fallchopd are not che * - 
ten 


- 


Milton's Adam and ebuld not be heard by Zve in her 


A 191 4 en. *_ 


State of Intiocence', 'Excepting only in a dream pro- 
duc d on purpoſe to taint her imagination. Other vain 
ſentiments the ſame kind in this Tel 17 7 of 4 | 
dream, will be obyious to every Reader. Tho tie 
cataſtrophe of the Poem is finely EN Gn * * ; 
ſhadp 


caſion, the particulars. of it are I ** 


that the do not anticipate the ſtory 1 76100 n 

the ninth Book. I ſhall only add, That 90 the Vifion 
it felf is founded upon truth; the Urctitnftances of it 
are full of that wildgeſs d inconfiſteney which ate 
natural to a dream. Adam, conformable to his ſu- 


perior character for wiſdom , infrude' and comforts 


Eve upon this occaſion. __ 


E chear d he bis fair gooſe, E ſhe was 4. 1296 
But ſilently 4 gentle tear let fall 
From either ee, and wip 'd them with her bar; 
| Two other precious drops 1 — ready flood, 
Each in their chryſtal. ſluice ,. he e re they fall- 
Eiſi d, as the gracious ſigns of ſweet remorſe _ ; 
Aud pious awe, that fear'd to have offended. 1 


THE morning Hymn is written in imitation \ of 


one of thoſe Pſalms, where, in the overflowings of 


gratitude and praiſe, "the Pſalmiſt calls not only upon 
the Angels, but upon the moſt conſpicuous parts of 
the inanimate creation, to joyn with him in extollin 

their common Maker. Invocations of this nature fi 

the mind with glorious ideas of God's works, and 
awaken that divine enthuſiaſm ,” which js ſo natural 
to devotion. But if this calling upon the dead parts 
of nature is at all times a proper kind of worſhip, it 


Vas in a particular manner ſuitable to our firſt Parents, 


who had the creation freſh upon their minds, & had 
not ſeen tlie various diſpenſations of providence „ nor 
conſequently could be acquainted with thoſe many 
topicks of praiſe which might afford matter io the 


7 of their poſterity. iy nerd not — the 


Mull NOTES ur. 
beantiſal ſpirit, of Poetry; which 
N 7 05 Hymn, nor the 10 ws af reſolutic 
5 0 which it concludes. at Ws, - 

Þ.HAVAING-akeady be 4 ſpeeches 

Which are aſſigned to the perſons in this Nan I 
Ceed to the deſcription which the Veer gives of Raphael. 

His e ure from before the throne, and his flight 

thro' the choirs of Angels, is finely imaged. As Milton 

every where fills his Poem with circumſtances that are 
marvellous and aftaniſhing , he deſcribes the Gate of 

Heaven as framed after ach a manner, that it open'd 

of it ſelf 2 che n 1 IT 1 8 8 AYE. was 

to paſs t through It. 4 1 5 


| 5 = tt av thi Gs : 7 
of Heav'n arriv'd, the Gate fl oter's wi wite,* 5 
On golden hinges turning, as by work © 
Divine the [overergn Architett f framed. 


THE Poet here ſeems to hve" regurifed: 1 two: or 
| three paſſages in the 18th Ilia, as that in particular, 
where, ſpeaking of Vulcan, Homer ſays, that he had 
made twenty Tripodes: running on golden wheels, 
Which, upon occaſion, might go of themſelves to the 
"1 Aſſembly of the Gods, &, when there was no more 
uſe for them, return again after the ſame manner. 
Scaliger has rallied Homer very ſeverely upon this * 
as Mad. Dacier has endeavoured to defend it. I will 
niot pretend to determine, whether in this particular 
of Homer, the marvellous does not loſe ſight of the 
Probable. As the miraculous workmanſhip of AMilrons 
Gates is not ſo . as this of the Tripodes, 
fo am perſuaded he would not have mentioned it, 
bad not he been ſupported in it by a paſſage in the 
Scripture, which ſpeaks of wheels in Heaven that had 
life in them, & moved of themſelves, or ſtood ſtill, 1 
in conformity with the Cherubims , whom. they ac · 


| * l &c. n 
. ws THERE: 
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THERE: is,n0. g-quattion. bes 4 Milton had 8 . 
' [Cumſtance in his tho 1 8 ſe in the fo 

Book he deſcribes the Chariot of the Welſch wick 


een to dhe plan in Elf f Viſion 

© =» = ». Forth cuſe'd with obirlwind mod. VI. 
The Chariot ng wes 2 7 79 

Flaſhing thick 2 N nes nw wheel andrew, 


11 fe . K. N " l 10 85 11 4 1 


*. „ mneſtion not but 1 L 3 ä 
are for vindicating every thing. 7215 is eee in 
Homer, by ſomething parallel in Holy Writ „ would 
have been very well pleaſed had they thought of con- 
fronting, Vulcan's Tripodes with Beckie Wheels 

RAPHAEL's deſcent to the Earth, with the figure 
of his perſon, is re reſented in very lively colours. 
Several of the French, lalian, & Engli 1 octs have 
given à looſe to their imaginations in t deſcription : 
of Angels; but I do not remember to have met with _ 
any ſo finely. drawn, & ſo conformable to the notions 

. Which are given of them in Scripture, as this in 
A After having ſet him forth in all his heavenly __ 
Er and repreſented him as alighting upon the 

rth, the Poet concludes. his deſcription with a cir- 
cumſtance, which is altogether new, and imagined 
with he Neth ſtrength of er . 


m_—_ 


Lite Maia -r Son he flood 1 3 
And ſhook his e 4 * luv way Hanns ata d. | 
| Tho! circuit wide _- 


4 PHA EL's reception 8 "ay Guardian Nags 
his paſſing through the wilderneſs of ſweets:; bis 
diſtant appearance to Adam, have all the graces that 
Poetry is capable of beſtowing. The Author after= _ 
Wards gives us 2 Wee d kenn of Hug + in her ML 
* employmentis. „ e e,, 
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THOUGH if this; e offer SEE we Ame 
book, the ſubje is only the bouſewifry of our .firft 
Parent; it is ſet off with ſo many pleaſing images & 
ſtrong expreſſions, as make it none of the leaft 
agreeable parts in this divine Work. 
FT HE natural Majeſty of Adam, and at the fan 
time his ſubmiſſive behaviour to the ſuperior being, 
who had vouchſafed to be his Gueſt ; the ſolemn Hail 
which the Angel beftows upon the motherof Mankind, 
with the figure of Eve miniſtring at the table, are cir- 
cumſtances which deſerve to be admired. 
RAPHAEEL“'s behaviour is every way ſuitable to 
the di pity of his nature, and to that character of a 
ſociable Spirit, with which the Author has ſo judiciouſſy 
introduced him. He had received inſtructions to con- 
verſe with Adam, as one Friend converſes with another, 
and to warn him of the Enemy, who was contriving 
his deſtruction: Accordingly he is repreſented as ſit- 
ting down at a table with Adam, and eating of the 
- Fruits of Paradiſe. The occaſion naturally leads him 
to his diſcourſe on the food of Angels. After having 
thus entered into converſation with Man upon more 
indifferent ſubjects, he warns him of his obedience, 
and makes a natural tranſition to the hiſtory of that 
fallen Angel, who was employed in the circumven- 
tion of our firſt Parent: 
HAD I follow'd Monſieur Boſſu's method, in my 
firſt paper on Milion, I ſhould have dated the Actio 
Fo Paradiſe Loft from the beginning of Raphael's ſpeech 


in this Book, as he E the Action of the e Enri 


\ : 7 7 
> Then | ö i 


to begin in the ſecond Book of that Poem. I could 
alledge many reaſons for my . the Action of - 
the ueid rather from its immediate beginning in the 
firſt Book /, than from its remote beginning in che 
ſecond, and ſnew why I have conſidered the facking 
of Troy as an Epiſode, according to the common ac- 
ceptation of that word. But as this would be a dry 
unentertaining piece of criticiſm , and perhaps unne- 
ceſſary to thoſe who have read my firſt paper, I ſnall 
not enlarge upon it. Which ever of the notions be 
true, the unity of AMilions Action is preſerved — 
to either of them ; whether we conſider the Fall o 
Man in its immediate beginning, as proceeding from 
the reſolutions taken in Va infernal Council; or in its 
more remote beginning, as proceeding from the firſt 
Re volt of the Angels in Heaven. The occaſion which 
Milton aſſigns for this revolt, as it is founded on hints 
in Holy Writ, & on the opinion of ſome great Writers, 
ſo it was the moſt proper that the Poet could have 
c 7 Ei oe 
THE Revolt in Heaven is deſcribed with great 

force of imagination, and a fine variety of circum- 
ſtances. . The learned Reader cannot but be pleaſed 
with the Poet's imitation of Homer in the laſt of the 
U 35 e 

They came, and Satan took his Royal ſeat 8 

High on a bill, far blazing, as a mount 

Rais d on a mount, with pyramids and tow'rs 

From diamond quarries hewn, and rocks of Gold, 
- . The Palace of great Lucifer, ( /o call 1 
| That ftructure in the dialett of Men 
Interpreted) = = 9 


4 


tells us in the language of the Gods are call'd by dif. 
ferent names. from thoſe they go by in the language of _ 
Men. aditrer has imitated him with bis uuf * 


» BG 


"HOMER mentions perſons and things, which he 
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authority of Scripture to juſtify him. The part of 

Alia, who was the only Spirit that in this infinite 

| hoſt of Angels preſerved his allegiance to his Maker, 

_ . arhibits to us a noble moral of religious fingularity . 

_  *The:zcal of the Seraph breaks forth in a becoming 

| -warmth of ſentiments & expreſſions, as the character 

Which is = us of him denotes that generous ſcorn 

-  &intrepidity which attends heroic-virtue. The Author 
- doubtleſs deſigned it as a pattern to thoſe who live 

among mankind in their preſent ſtate of degeneracy 


So pale the Seraph Abdiel faithful fou 
Among the faithleſs, faithful only he; 
Among innumerable falſe, unmou d, 
Unſbaken , unſeduc d, unterriſy dl; 
His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal: . | 
Nor. number, nor example with him wrought 
To ſwerve from truth, or change his conſtant mind 
Though ſingle. From amidſt them forth be paſs'd, 
Tong way through boſtile ſcorn, which he ſuſtain d 
Superior, nor of violence fear d ought; 
And with retorted ſcorn bis back he turn'd _ 
On thoſe proud Tow rs to- ſwiſt deſtruction doom 4. 
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| SprCTATOR, No 333. 
> = = , wocat in certamina" Diver, Vig. 
IE are now entering upon the fixth Book of 
Paradiſe Loft, in which the Poet deſcribes the 
Battel of Angels; having raiſed his Reader's expecta- 
tion, and prepar d him for it by ſeveral paſſages in 
' the preceding Books. I omitted quoting theſe paſſages 
in my obſeryations on the former Books, having pur- 
poſely reſerved them fer the opening of this, the dect 


— 


above himſelf. Thus where he mentions 1 in oy, 
iy run, of his Poem, 


dy % 


Bim thd Almighty Power. 
Hurl d headiong flaming Frm th etherial ai 1 


With. hideous. 2 and combuſtion downs of 1 | 


To bottomleſs perdition , there to dwell 
In adamantine chains and „„ 
hb durft defie tbe 82 to Arm: 


WE have likewiſe ſeveral noble hints of it in CY 
infernal conference T 


0 Prince 0 Chief of ma . P $ 9 32 
That led th' embattel d my to Pres 1 5 OY 
Too well 1 ſee and rue the dire event, 

That with ſad overthrow and foul defeat 

Hath loſt us Heav'n and all this mighty mn” 

In horrible deſtruction laid thus low. 

_ But ſes the angry Victor has recall d 
His Miniſters of ven geance and purſuit 


| Shot after us in ſtorm, o erbloum bath laid 
The fiery ſurge , that from the pretipice | 
| Of Head n receiv'd us falling, and the Thunder 
Ming d with red lightning and impetuous rage, © 
Perhaps hatt# ſpent his ſhafts, and ceaſts now 
. To belle through the vaſt and boundleſs Deep. FE 


THERE are-ſeveral other very ſublime: imay es 
1 on the ſame ſubject in n n Wale as. allo in 
1 ſecond. V. 163. n vb 67431 18 
n What! whey ave fled amain, er nd i 
es With Hua ns afflicting Thunder, and be = 

"The Deep to ſhelter us; this Hell then ſe 
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of which gave occaſion to them. The Author's ima- 
gination was ſo inflamed with this great ſcene of ac- 
tion, that whatever he ſpeaks of it, he riſes, if poſſible,” 


Bark to the gates of Heav'n: The ſulp burous , 2 


4 M. from theſe wonds = 2 oY po = F 
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mae Nonsens 
IX ſhort, the Poet never mentions any thing of 
= - this Battel,,- but in ſuch images of greatneſs, & terrour 
| as are ſuitable to the:ſubje&,. Among ſeveral others, 
|  Ecannot forbear quoting that paſſage where the Power, 
= who is deſctib'd as preſiding over the Chaos, ſpeaks 
K 
| 


% 4 


mith fauliring ſpeech. an 


TP 


Anſwer'd , I know thee, 


Thai Satan ; and, him tha: rhe Anarch en, ves. 
-viſage incompos ? 
know thee, Stranger, who thou art, 
That mighty leading Angel, who of lac 
. Made head Aae, Heat ns King, th overtbrown 
'- 1 ſaw and heard; for ſuch a numerous Hot 
leu not in ſilence through the frighted Der 
With ruin upon ruin, rout on rout's 1 
g . Confuſion worſe confaunded; and Heav'ns gates 
pu d vhet by millions her vibtorious bands © 
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IT required great pregnacy of invention, & ſtrength 
of imagination, to fill this Battel with, ſuch, circum- 
ſtances as ſhould. raiſe; and aſtoniſn the mind of the 
Reader; &, at the ſame time, an exactnęſs of judgment 
to avoid every. thing that might appear ii 


It ox tr ivial. 
Thoſe who look into Hamer, are ſurpriz'd to find his 

Battels Rtill: rifing, one above another, and, improving 

in korrour,, to the concluſion of, the liad. Milton's 

fight of Angels is, Wreught up with the fame. beauty. 

It is uſher'd, in witheſpch.digns. of wrath as are ſuitable 

to Omnipatence incepſed,,” The firſt engagement is 

carried on under a cope of fire, Occaſion d by the 

flights of innumerable burning darts and arrows which 

are diſcharged from either hoſt. - The ſecond onſet is 
iii more terrible, as it is filled wich thoſe artificial 
=_ - thunders, which ſeem to make the victory. doubtful, 
de produce a Fase emen even in the good 

Angels. This is follow'd by the tearing pp of mountains 

K promontories; till, in the laſt place , Meſſiah comes 

bort in the fullneſs of Majeſty &terrayr, The pomy 
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of his appearance, amidſt che roarings of his.thunders, 5 
| the flaſhes of his lightnings, & the noiſe of his.chariot- 


wheels, is deſcribed with the utmoſt flights of humane 


imagination. 


. 


FC 
THERE, is nothing in the firſt and laſt days en- 
gagement which does not appear natural, & agrerable 


enough to the ideas moſt readers would conceive of 
. a fight between two Armies of Angess. 


IH E ſecond day's engagement is apt to ſtartle an 
imagination, which has not been raiſed and qualified 


for ſuch a deſcription, by the reading of the antient 


Poets, and of Homer in particular, It was certainly 
a very bold thought in our Author, to aſcribe the firſt 
uſe of Artillery to the rebel Angels. But as ſuch a 
pernicious invention may be well ſuppoſed to have 
proceeded from ſuch Authors, ſo it entered very pro- 


perly into the thoughts of that Being, who is all 
| along.deſetibed as aſpiring to the Majeſty of his Maker. 
Such e 


ee the only inſtruments he could have 
made uſe of to imitate thoſe: Thunders, that in all 
Poetry; both ſacred and prophane, are repreſented as 
the Arms of the Almighty. The tearing up the hills 


was not a | ether fo daring; a thou It as the form F F 


We are, in ſome meaſure; prepared for ſuch: an in- 


cident by the deſcription of the Giants war, which 


we meet with among the ancient Poets. What till 
made this cireumſtance the more proper for the Poets 
uſe, is che opinion of many learned men, that the 


Fable of the Giants War, which makes ſo great 2 


noiſe, in antiquity , and gave birth to the ſublimeſt 
Neſcriptſon in Heſtod's works, was. an Allegory founded 
upon this very tradition ofa Fight between the gpod 


and bad Angels, 


IT may, perhaps; be worth while to conſider with 


what judgment Milion, in this narration , has avoided 


every thing that ĩs mean and trivial in the deſcriptions 
of the Latin and Greek Poets; and, at the ſame time, 
improv'd every great hint which he amn | 
fake £ 17 5 Wor 
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works upon this ſubject. Homer in that paſſage, which 
Longinus has celebrated for its ſublimeneſs, and which 
Virgil and Ovid have copied after him, tells us that 
the Giants threw Oſſa upon Olympus, & Pelion upon Oſſa. 
He adds an epithet to Pelion ( #iveoiQvaaey) which very 
much ſwells the idea, by bringing up to the Reader's 
Imagination all the woods that grew upon it. There 

is furthet a great beauty in his ſingling out by name 
theſe three remarkable mountains, ſo well known to 
the Greeks. This laſt is ſuch a beauty as the ſcene of 
Milton s war could not poſſibly furniſh him with. 
Claudian, in his Fragment upon the Gyants War, 
has given full ſcope to that wildneſs of imagination 
which was natural to him. He tells us, that the Giants 
tore up whole Iſlands by the roots, and threw them 
at the Gods. He deſcribes one of them in particular 
taking up Lemnos in his arms, and whirling it to the 
skies, with all Vulcan's Shop in the midſt of it. 

Another tears up Mount Ida, with the River Enipeus, 
which ran down the ſides of it; but the Poet, not 
content to deſcribe him with this mountain upon his 
ſhoulders , tells us, that the River flow'd down his 
back, as he held it up in that poſture. It is viſible to 
every judicious Reader, that ſuch ideas favour more 
of burleſque than of the ſublime. They proceed from 
a wantonneſs of imagination, and rather divert the 
mind than aſtoniſh it. Milton has taken every thing 
that is ſublime in theſe ſeveral paſſages, & compoſes 
out of them the following great image. 

From their foundations looſuiug to and fro VI. 643. 

They pluck'd the ſeated hills with all their load, 
- Rocks, waters, woods, and by the ſhaggy tops 
| Up-lifting bore them in their hand- 


WE have the full majeſty of Homer in this ſhort 
deſcription, improved by the imagination of Claudian, 
witliont its puerilitie s 

e | | I need 
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© T need not point out tlie deſcription: of the fallen 


Angels ſeeing the promontories hanging over their 
heads in ſuch a dreadful manner, with the other num 


berleſs beauties in this Book, which are ſo conſpicuous, 


that they cannot eſcape the notice of the moſt or- 
ginary Reader. ff... ge fg 
THERE are indeed ſo many wonderful ſtrokes 
of Poetry in this Book, & ſuch a variety of ſublime 
ideas, that it would have been impoſſible to have 
given them a place within the bounds of this paper. 
Beſides that, I find it in a great meaſure done to my 


hand at the end of my Lord Roſcommon's Eſſay on 


tranſlated Poetry. I ſhall refer my Reader thither for 
ſome of the maſter-ſtrokes in the ſixth Book of Para- 
diſe Loft, though at the ſame time there are many 
5 that noble Author has not taken nor 

fl LTO N, notwithſtanding the ſublime genius he 
was maſter of, has in this book drawn to his aſſiſtance 


All the helps he could meet with among the ancient 


Poets. The ſword of Michael, which makes ſo prone 


a havock among the bad Angels, was given him, 
we are told, out of the Armory of God. : 
But the Sword SETS 320, 


Of Michael from the Armory of God 
Was gin him temper d ſo, that neither keen 
Nor ſolid. might reſiſs that edge; it met 

| The 'Sword- of Satan with ſteep force to ſmije 
Deſcending , and in balf cut ſheers, - => = 
THIS paſſage is a copy of that in Virgii, wherein 

the Poet tells us, that the ſword of Zxeas, which was 
given him by a Deity , broke into pieces the ſwore 
of Turnus, Which came from a mortal forge. As the 
moral in this place is divine, ſo by the way we may 

obſerve, that the beſtowing on a Man who is favour d 

by Heav'n ſuch an allegorical weapon, is very con- 

formable to the old caftern way of thinking, Not only 

(Mun Fo om Homer 
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Homer has made uſe of it, but we find the Jewiſh 


Hero in the I I. Book of AMaccabees, 15. 15, who had 


fought the Battels of the choſen People with ſo much 


lory and ſucceſs , receiving in his dream a ſword 
rom the hand of the Prophet Jeremiah. The following 
pal e, wherein Satan is deſcribed as wounded by 
e ſword of Michael, is in imitation of Homer. 


The griding ſword with diſcontinuous wound 329. 
Paſs'd through him, but th' ethereal ſubſtance 2 
Not long diviſible, and from the gaſb pe 
A fiream of nectarous humour iſſuing flow'd 
Sanguin , ſuch as celeſtial Spirits may bleed, 
And all his armour flain'd - = - _ | 
HOMER tells us in the ſame manner, that upon 
Diomedes wounding the Gods, there flow'd from the 
wound an zchor , or pure kind of blood, which was 
not bred from mortal viands; and that tho' the pain 
was exquiſitely great, the wound ſoon cloſed up and 
155 in thoſe beings who are veſted with immor- 
tat. | | | 
I queſtion not but Milton in his deſcription of his 
furious Moloc flying from the Battel , and bellowing 
with the wound he had received, had his eye on Mars 
in the 7:ad, who, upon his being wounded, is re- 
preſented as retiring out of the fight, and making an 
outcry louder than that of a whole Army when it 
begins the charge. Homer adds, that the Greeks and 
Trojans, who were engaged in a general battel, were 
terrified on each fide with the bellowing of this 
wounded Deity, The Reader will eaſily obſerve how 
Milton has kept all the horrour of this image without 
running into the ridicule of it. Hy 

= - = Where the might of Gabriel fought, 3355. 
And with fierce Fnſiens pierc'd the deep array 
© of Noloe furious King, who him def, 

And at his chariot- e to drag him bound 
N N  Threaien'd, 
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Threaten d, nor from the Holy One of Heav'n 
Refrain d his tongue blaſphemous ; but anon 

' Down cloven to the Waſte, with ſbatter'd Arms 
And uncouth pain fled bellowing. = » » 


MILTON has likewiſe raiſed his deſcription in 
this Book with many images taken out of the poetical 
arts of Scripture. The Meſſiah's Chariot, as I have 
1 5 taken notice, is form'd upon a Viſion of Ezekiel, 
who, as Grotius obſerves, has very much in him of 
Homer's ſpirit in the poetical parts of his Prophecy. 
TH E following lines in that glorious commiſſion 
which is given the Meſſiah to extirpate the Hoſt of 
Rebel Angels, is drawn from a ſublime paſſage in the 
Pſalms. 45. 3. | | „ 
G then thou mightieſt in thy Father's might 710. 
Aſcend my Chariot, guide the rapid wheels 
f That ſhake Heav'ns baſis, bring forth all my War, 
| My Bow, my Thunder , my almighty Arms, 
$ -. Gird on thy Sword on thy puiſſant thigh, 


THE Reader will eaſily diſcover many other ſtrokes 
8 of the ſame nature. FO es Yo 
5 THERE is no queſtion but Milton had heated his 
N imagination with the fight of the Gods in Homer, 
before he entered upon this engagement of the Angels. 
Homer there gives us a ſcene of Men, Heroes, & Gods 
mixed together in battel. Mars animates the con- 
d tending Armies, & lifts up his voice in ſuch a manner, 
Te that it is heard diſtinctly amidſt all the ſhouts & con- 


. fuſion of the fight. Jupiter at the ſame time thunders 
- over their heads; while Neptuns raiſes ſuch a tempeſt, 


that the whole field of battel, and all the tops of the 
mountains, ſhake about them. The Poet tells us, 
5. that Pluto himſelf, whoſe habitation was in the very 
center of the Earth, was fo affrighted at the ſhock , 
that he leapt from his Throne. Homer afterwards 
deſcribes Vulcan as pouring 40 n a ſtorm of fire pop 
3 . e 
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Homer has made uſe of it, but we find the Yengi/h 
Hero in the II. Book of Maccabees, 15. 15. who had 
fought the Battels of the choſen People with ſo much 
lory and ſucceſs , receiving in his dream à ſword 


f 


om the hand of the Prophet Jertmiah. The following 
paſſage, wherein Satan is deſcribed as wounded by 
the ſword of Michael, is in imitation of Homer. 


The griding ſword with diſcominuous wound 329. 
Paſs'd through him, but ih ethereal ſubſlance cloſed 


* 


Not long diviſible, and from the gaſb | 
A ſtream of nectarous humour iſſuing flow'd 
Sanguin , ſuch as celeſtial Spirits may bleed, 
And all his armour flain'd - - - | 


HOMER tells us in the ſame manner, that upon 
Diomedes wounding the Gods, there flow'd from the 
wound an ichor, or pure kind of blood, which was 
not bred from mortal viands; and that tho the pain 
was exquiſitely great, the wound ſoon cloſed up and 
N in thoſe beings who are veſted with immor- 
nA | x | | 
I queſtion not but Mzl:oz in his deſcription of his 
furious Moloc flying from the Battel , and bellowing 
with the wound he had received, had his eye on Mars 
in the Iliad, who, upon his being wounded, is re- 
preſented-as retiring out of the fight, and making an 
outcry louder than that of a. whole Army when it 
begins the charge. Homer adds, that the Greeks and 
Trojans, who were engaged in a general battel, were 
terrified on each fide with the bellowing of this 
wounded Deity, The Reader will caſily obſerve how 
Milton has kept all the horrour of this image without 
running into the ridicule of it. 3 

= - = Where the might of Gabriel fought, 335. 

And with fierce Faſiems pierc'd the deep array 
O Moloe furious King, 'who him de d, 
And at his chariot- wn to drag him bound © 

” „ Threaten d; 
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-Whreaten'd, nor from the Holy One of Heav'n 
Refrain d his tongue blaſphemous ; but anon 

Down cloven to the Waſte, with ſhatter d Arms 
And uncouth pain fled bellowing. = « » 


MIL TON has likewiſe raiſed his deſcription in 


khis Book with many images taken out of the poetical 


arts of Scripture, The Meſſiah's Chariot, as I have 
5 taken notice, is form'd upon a Viſion of Ezekiel, 
who, as Grotius obſerves, has very much in him of 
Homer's ſpirit in the poetical parts of his Prophecy. 
THE following lines in that glorious commiſſion 
which is given the Meſſiah to extirpate the Hoſt of 
Rebel Angels, is drawn from a ſublime paſſage in the 
Palms. 45. 3. 1 n | 


Aſcend my Chariot , guide the rapid wheels 
- That ſbake Heav'ns baſis, bring forth all my War, 
' My Bow, my Thunder , my almighty Arms, 
-. Gird on thy Sword on thy puiſſant thigh, 


THE Reader will eaſily diſcover many other ſtrokes 


_ © Go then thou mightieſt in thy Father's might 710. : 


of the ſame nature, - mY | 
THERE is no queſtion but Milton had heated his 
imagination with the fight of the Gods in Homer, 


before he entered upon this engagement of the Angels, 


Homer there gives us a ſcene of Men, Heroes, & Gods 


mixed together in battel. Mars animates the con- 
tending Armies, & lifts up his voice in ſuch a manner, 
that it is heard diſtinctly amidſt all the ſhouts & con- 


fuſion of the fight. Jupiter at the ſame time thunders 
over their heads; while Neptuns raiſes ſuch a tempeſt, 
that the whole field of battel, and all the tops of the 
mountains, ſhake about them. The Poet tells us, 
that Pluto himſelf, whoſe habitation was in the very 
center of the Earth, was ſo affrighted at the ſhock, 
that he leapt from his Throne. Homer afterwards 


deſcribes Vulcan as pouring down a ſtorm of fire upon 
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the River Xanthus, and Minerva as throwing a rock 


at Mars; who, he tells us, covered ſeven acres in 
AS Homer has introduced into his Battel of the Gods 
every thing that is great and terrible in Nature, Milton 


has filled his Fight of good and bad Angels with all 
the like circumſtances of horrour. The ſhout of Armies, 
the ratling of brazen chariots, the hutling of rocks & 
mountains , the earthquake, the fire, the thunder, 


are all of them employ'd to lift up the Readers ima- 


 ._ gination, and give him a ſuitable idea of ſo great an 
Action. With what art has the Poet repreſented the 


whole body of the Earth trembling, even before it 
= MER. oo rn | 


All Heaven reſounded, and had Earth been then, 218, 


All Earth had to its center ſhook < = = 


IN how ſublime and juſt a manner does he after: 
wards deſcribe the whole Heaven ſhaking under the 


wheels of the Meſ:ah's Chariot, with that exception 


do the Throne of God? 


E = Under his burning wheels $32. 
Ihe ſteadfaſt Empyrean ſhook throughout, ; 
All but the Throne it ſelf of God ' . 


NOTWITHSTANDING the Meſſiah appears. 
cloathed with ſo much terrour and Majeſty, the Poet 
_ has ſtil found. means to make his Readers conceive 


an idea of him beyond what he himſelf was able te 
deſcribe. „ 3 es : 
| Yer half his ſtrength be put not forth, but chicks 85 33 

His thunder in mid wolly , for he meant 

Not to deſtroy , but root them out of Haun. 
IN a word, Miltoz's genius, which was ſo great in 
it ſelf, & ſo ſtrengthened by all the helps of learning, 

appears in this book every way equal to his ſubje&, 
which was the moſt ſublime that could enter into the 
* 55 | thoughts 
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thoughts of a Poet. As he knew all the arts of affec- 
ting the mind, he knew it was neceſſary to give it 
certain reſting- places and opportunities of recovering 
it ſelf from time to time: he has therefore with great 
addreſs interſperſed ſeveral ſpeeches, reflections, ſimi- 
litudes, & the like reliefs, to diverſifie his narration, 
and eaſe the attention of the Reader, that he might 
come freſh to his great action; and by ſuch a contraſt 
of ideas, have a more lively taſte of the nobler parts 
of his Deſcription. ' 1 1-011 1 
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- - - Ut his exordia primis 
omnia, & ipſe tener mundi concreverit orbis 
Jum durare ſolum ex diſcludere Nerea ponts 
Cœperit, & rerum paullatim ſumere formas. Virg. 


7,2 NGINUS has obſerved , that there may be a 
loftineſs in ſentiments, where there is no paſſion, 
and brings inſtances out of ancient Authors to ſupport 
this his Opinion. The Pathetick , as that great Critick - 
obſerves, may animate and inflame the Sublime , but 
is not effential to it. Accordingly, as he further re- 
marks, we very often find that thoſe who excel moſt 
in ſtirring up the paſſions, very often want the talent 
of writing in the great and ſublime manner; and fo 
on the contrary. Milton has ſhewn himſelf a Maſter 
in both theſe ways of writing. The ſeventh Book, 
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z which we are now entering upon, is an inſtance of, 
: that Sublime which is not mixt & work'd up with paſ- 
| fon. The Author appears in a kind of compoſed & 
ſedate majeſty ; and tho' the ſentiments do not give 
, ſo great an emotion ag thoſe in the former Book, they 
55 abound with as magnificent ideas. The ſixth Books, 
1 like a troubled ocean, repreſents greatneſs in con fu- 
te fian ; the ſeventh affects the imagination like the ocean 


1 in 
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in a calm, & fills the mind of the Reader, withoud. 
producing in it any thing like tumult or agitation. 
THE Critick above mentioned, among the rules 
which he lays down for ſucceeding in the ſublime way 
of writing, propoſes to his Reader, that he ſhould 
imitate the moſt celebrated Authors who have gone 
before him, and been engaged in works of the ſame 
nature; as in particular that if he writes on a poetical 
ſubject, he ſhould confider how Homer would have 
ſpoken on ſuch an occaſion. By this means one great 
| Genius often catches the flame from another, and 
writes in his ſpirit without copying ſervilely after him. 
There are 4 thouſand ſhining paſſages in Virgil, which 
have been lighted up by Homer. 2 
IL To N, tho his own natural ſtrength of genius 
was capable of furniſhing out a perfect work , has 
doubtleſs very much raiſed and ennobled his concep- 
tions, by ſuch an imitation as that which Longinus has 
recommended. VCH 
IN this Book, which gives us an account of the Six 
days Works, the Poet received but very few aſſiſtances 
from Heathen writers , who were ftrangers to. the 
wonders of Creation. But as there are many glorious 
ſtrokes of Poetry upon this ſubje& in holy writ , the 
Author has numberleſs alluſions to them through the 
whole courſe of this Book. The great Critick I have 
before mentioned, though an Heathen, has taken no- 
tice of the ſublime manner in which the Law - giver 
of the Jews has deſcribed the Creation in the firſt 
Chapter of Geneſis : and there are many other paſſages 
in Scripture, which riſe up to the ſame wy bond 
where this ſubject is touched upon. Milton has ſhewn 
his judgment very remarkably, in making uſe of ſuch 
of theſe as were proper for his Poem, and in du] 


qualifying thoſe high ſtrains of Eaſtern Poetry, whic 
were ſuited to Readers whoſe imaginations were ſet 
to an higher pitch, than thoſe of colder climates. 


ADAM's 
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*'XDAM's ſpeech to the Angel, wherein he defires 
an account of what had paſſed within the Regions of 
Nature before the Creation, is very great & ſolemn ;. 
The following lines, in which he tells him, that the 
day is not too far ſpent for him to enter upon ſuch 'a 
ſubject, are exquiſite in their kin e. 


And the great light' of day yet wants to run 98 
Much of his race though ſteep, ſuſpenſe in Heav'n © 
Held by thy voice, thy potent voice he hear, 

And longer will delay to hear thee tell * © 

His generation, R.. r ee e, 


1 
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- THE Angel's encouraging our firſt Parents in a 
modeſt purſuit after knowledge, with the cauſes which 
he aſſigns for the creation of the World, are very juſt 
and beautiful. The Meſſah, by whom, as we are 
told in Scripture , the worlds were made, comes forth 
in the power of his Father, ſurrounded with an hoſt 
of Angels, and cloathed with ſuch a Majeſty as be- 
comes his entering upon a work, which, according 
to our conceptions , appears the utmoſt exertion of 
Omnipotence. What a beautiful deſcription. has our 
Author raiſed upon that hint in one of the Prophets ; 
And behold there came four Chariots cut from between 
two mountains, & the mountains were mountains of braſs? 
. eu 5 
About bis chariot numberleſ were pour d 197. 
Cherub and Seraph, Potentates and Thrones, 
And Virtues, winged Spirits, and Chariots wing d, 
From the armory of God, where ſtand of old - 
| Myriads between tauo brazen mountains lodg d 


FF o& Two Er 


Aszgainſt 4 folemn day, harneſt at hand; 
Celeſtial equipage; and now came forth _ 
Spontaneous, for within. them ſpirit livd 
Attendant on their Lord: Heav'n open d widd 4 
' Her ever during gates, harmonious ſoun C 
On golden hinges moving ⁊ 
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1 have before taken notice of theſe Chariots of God; 

and of theſe: Gates of Heaven, & ſhall here only add 
that Homer gives us the ſame idea of the latter as 
opening of themſelves, tho he afterwards takes off 


from it, by telling us, that the Hours firſt of all re+ 


moved, thoſe prodigious heaps of clouds which lay as 
4 barrier before them. SL JN 
„I do not know any thing in the whole Poem more 
fablime than the-deſcription which follows, where che 
Meſſiah is repreſented at the head of his Angels, as 


looking down. into the Chaos, calming its confuſion , 


riding into the midſt of it, and drawing the firſt.qut- 
line of the Creation. 15 5 
dn heav'nly ground they ſtood, & from the ſhore 116, 
' ' They view'd the vaſt immeaſurable Abyſs © 
" Ontrageous as a ſea, dark, waſteful ,- wild, 

Typ from the bottom turn d by furious winds © 
And ſurging waves, as mountains to aſſault 
Heav'ns height, and with the center mix the Pole. 

Silence ye troubled waves, and thou Deep, peace, 


Said then th Omnific Word, your diſcord end: 


Nor ſtaid, but on the wings of Cherubim 


© Up-lifted, in paternal glory rode 


Par into Chaos, and the world unborn; . 
For Chaos Heard his voice: him all his train 
Folloꝛb' d in bright proceſſion to behold 
Creation, and the wonders of his migbt. A 
' Then ſtaid the fervid wheels, and in bis hand 
He took the golden Compaſſes, prepared | 
4 God's eternal flore, to tircumſcribe 
This Univerſe, and all created things, ©. © 
Ont foot he center d, and the other turn d. 
Round through the vaſt profundity obſcure, 
And ſaid, thus far extend, thus far thy bounds, 
This hs thy juft circumference, O World." © 
THE thpught of the golden compaſſes is conceiv'd 
together in Hojner's ſpitit, & is a very noble incident 
11 21 , 5 1 75 * | 5 in 
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In this wonderful deſcription. Homer, when he | peaks 


of the Gods, aſcribes to them ſeveral Arms and In- 


ſtruments with the ſame greatneſs of imagination. Let 
the Reader only peruſe the deſcription of Minerva s 
Agis , or Buckler , in the fifth. Book of the Iliad, 
with her Spear which would overturn whole Squadrons, 
and her Helmet, that was ſufficient to cover an Army 
drawn out of an hundred Cities. The golden Com- 
paſſes in the above - mentioned paſſage appear a very 
natural inſtrument in the hand of him, whom Plate 
ſomewhere calls the divine Geometrician. As Poetry 
delights in cloathing abſtracted ideas in allegories and 
ſenſible images, we find a dee ee, deſcription of 
the Creatſen form'd after the fam 

the Prophets, wherein he deſcribes the Almighty Ar- 
chitect as meaſuring the waters in the hollow of his 
hand, meteing out the heavens with his ſpan , com- 
prehending the duſt of the earth in a meaſure, weighing 
the mountains in ſcales, & the hills in a balance. 1.40. 12. 
Another of them deſcribing the Supreme Being in this 
great work -of Creation, repreſents him as laying the 
foundations of the Earth, & ſtretching a line upon it. 
Job 38. 4, 5. And in another place as garniſhing the 
heavens, ſtretching out the north aver the empty place, 
& hanging the Earth upon nothing. Jos 26. J. 13. 
This laſt noble thought Milton has expreſs d in the 
following verſe. = | | 

And Earth ſelf-balanc'd: on her center hung. 242. 

TE beauties of deſcription in this Book lie ſo 
very thick, that it is impoifible to enumerate them in 


this paper. The Poet has 5 J on them the whole 
energy of our tongue. The ſeveral great ſcenes of 


the Creation riſe up to view one after another, in 
ſuch a manner, that the Reader ſeems preſent at this 
wonderful work, and to aſſiſt among the Choirs of 
| Angle „ who are the ſpectators of it. How glorious 

35 | 
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e concluſion of the firſt day, 8 
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ame manner in one of 
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' #2 > Thus was the firſt day Ev'n and Morn . 2525 
Nor faſt uncelebrated , nor unſung 

By the Celeſiial Quires „ when orient lebe | 

_ Exhalig firſt from darkneſs they beheld; : | 
«  Birth-day of Heav'n and Earth; with joy and ſbout 
The hollow univerſal Orb they fill d. 


"WE have the fame elevation of thought in the third 
day; when the mountains were brought tforth, & the 
deep was made. 


Immediately the Mountains buge appear. 12 28 6. 
Emergent , and their broad bare backs un 
Into the clouds, their tops aſcend the siy: 

So high as heav'd the tumid bills, fo low 
Down ſunk a hollow bottom broad end dap, 
Capacious bed of waters = = - 


WE have alſo the rifing of the whole vegetable | 
world deſcrib'd in this day's work, which is filled with 
all the graces that other Poets have laviſned on their 
_ deſcription of the Spring, & leads the Reader's imagina- 
tion into a theatre equally ſurprizing and beautiful. 
ITE ſeveral glories of the Heavens make their 

appearance on the fourth day. 


Firſt in bis eaſt the glorious lamp was fron 370. 
Regent of day, and all the horizon round 
Inveſted with brighi rays, jocund to run 
is longitude thro Heav'ns high road: the gray 
Daun, and the Pleiades before him danced, 
: Shedding weet influence: leſs bright the Moon „ 
But oppoſue in levell'd weſt was ſet, 
His mirror, With full face borrowing ber light 
From bim, for other light ſbe needed none 

In that ajdett , and ſtill the diſtance keeps 

Till xigbt; then in the eaſt ber turn ſhe ſhines . 
. Revolv'd on Heav'ns great axle, and her reign 

with thouſand leſſer Habe. dividual holds 3 
' With thouſand thouſand ſtars that then appear 4 
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ONE would wonder how the Poet could be ſo 
Conciſe in his deſcription of the ſix days works, as to 
comprehend them within the bounds of an Epiſode, 
E᷑& at the ſame time ſo particular, as to give us a lively 
idea of them. This 1s ſtill more remarkable in his 
account of the fifth and fixth days, in which he has 
drawn out to our view the whole animal Creation; 
from the Reptil to the Behemoth. As the Lion and 
the Leviathan are two of the nableſt productions in 
the world of living Creatures, the Reader will find 2 
moſt exquiſite ſpirit of Poetry in the account which 
our Author gives us of them. The ſixth day con- 
cludes with the formation of Man, upon which the 
Angel takes occaſion, as he did after the Battel in 
Heaven, to remind Adam of his obedience, which 
was the principal deſign of this his viſit. DE 
THE Poet afterwards repreſents the Meſſiah res 
turning into Heaven, & taking a ſurvey of his great 
work. There is ſomething inexpreſſibly ſublime in this 
Part of the Poem , where the Author deſcribes that 
great period of time, filled with ſo many glorious cir- 
cumſtances; when the Heavens & Earth were finiſhed; 
when the Meſſiah aſcended upin triumph throngh the 
_ everlaſting gates; when he looked down with pleaſure 
upon his new Creation; when every part of Nature 
ſeem'd to rejoice in its exiſtence; when the morning 
SG tagether, and all the Sons of God hou] 
or joy. 5 
0 Lon and Morn accomplifhd the fixth day: 350. 

Tet not till the Creator from his work TE 
Deſiſting, tho unꝛvearied, up return d, 
Up to the Heav'n of Heav'ns his high abods, 
Thence to behold this new created World 
Th' addition. of bis Empire; how it ſhew'd 
In proſpect from his thront, how good, how fairs 
. An{wering his great Idea, Up be rode . 
Follow'd with acclamation und the ſound . © 
Symphonious of ten thouſand barps that tand 
| | . Angeliè 
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Angelic harmonigs : the earth, the air 
Reſounding, (thou remember'ſt, for thou heard'fl) + 
The Heavens and all the Conſtellations rung, | 
The Planets in their ſtation liſt ning ſlood , 

Mpile the bright pomp aſcended jubilant, 
Open ye everlaſting gates, they ſung, 
Open ye Heav'ns, your living doors, let in 
Ihe great Creator from bis work return d 

' Magnificent, bis fix days work, a World. 


I cannot conclude this Book upon the Creation 
without mentioning a Poem which has lately appear'd 
under that Title. The work was undertaken with ſo 

ood an intention, and is executed with ſo great A 
maſtery, that it deſerves to be looked upon as one of 
the moſt uſeful and noble productions in our Engliſh 
verſe. The Reader cannot but be pleaſed to find the 
depths of Philoſophy enlivened with all the charms of 
Poetry, & to ſee ſo great a ſtrength of reaſon, amidſt 
ſo beautiful a redundancy of the wr; ae The 
Author has ſhewn us that deſign in all the works of 
Nature, which neceſſarily leads us to the knowledge 
of its firſt Cauſe. In ſhort, he has illuſtrated, by num- 
berleſs & inconteſtable inſtances, that divine Wiſdom, 
which the Son of Sirach has fo nobly aſcribed to the 
Supreme Being in his formation of the World, when 
he tells us, that He created her, and ſaw her, & nume 
bered her, and poured her out upon all his works. | 


| 
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SPECTATOR, Ne. 3435. 
Sanctius his animal, mentisque capacius altæ 


Deerat adhuc, & quod dominari in cetera poſſes. 
Natus homo eft = » - Ov. Met. 


HE accounts which Raphael gi ves of the Battel 

| of Angels, & the Creation of the World, have 
in them thoſe qualifications which the Criticks judge 
SER | 5 requiſite 


L 
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her retiring, 
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requifite te an Epiſode. They are nearly related to 
the principal Action, and have a juſt connection with 


the Fable. | A: 5 
THE eighth Book opens with a beautiful 3 


tion of the impreſſion which this diſcourſe of the A 
Angel made on our firſt Parents. Adam afterwards,,' 


by a very natural curioſity, enquires concerning the 
motions of thoſe Celeſtial Bodies which make the 
moſt glorious appearance among the ſix days works. 


The Poet here, with a great deal of art, repreſents 


Eve as withdrawing from this part of their converſation” 

to amuſements more ſuitable to her Sex. He well knew, 

that the Epiſode in this book, which is filled with 

Adam's account of his paſſion and eſteem for Eve, - 

would have been improper for her hearing, and has 

therefore deviſed very juſt and beautiful reaſons for 
9 | 


So ſpake our Sire, and by bis count'nance ſeemd 39, 

Entring on ſtudious thonghts abſtruſe: which Eve 

Perceiving "where ſhe ſat retired in ſight, | 
With lowlineſs majeſtick from ber ſeat, 

And grace that 1won who ſaw to wiſh ber ſlay, 
Roſe, and went forth among her fruits and flowers, 

To viſit bow they proſper d, bud and bloom, 

Her nurſery : they at her coming ſprung , 

And touch'd by ber fair tendance gladlier grew \ 

Tet went ſhe. not, as not with ſuth diſcourſe 


Diolighted, or not capable her gar 


Of what was high : Such pleaſure ſbe reſerv d, 
Adam relating, ſbe ſole auditreſs; 
Her busband the relater ſhe preferrd 4 
Before the Angel, and of bim to ask 785 
Choſe rather: he, ſhe knew, would intermis 
 -Grateful digreſſions, and ſolve higb diſpute 
With conjugal* e from his lip . 
Not words alone pleaſed her. (O when meet now 


— 


Fuch pairs in love, and mutual honour joyn'd!) Y). 
29 1255 | . e 
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THE Angel's returning a doubtful anſwer to Adams 
enquiries, was not only proper for the moral reaſon 
which the Poet aſſigns, but becauſe it would have 
been highly abſurd to have given the ſanction of an 
Arch - Angel to any particular Syſtem of Philoſophy . 
The chief points in the Ptolemaick and Copernican Hy- 
potheſis are deſcribed with great conciſeneſs and per- 
ppicuity, & at the ſame time dreſſed in very pleaſing. - 
and poetical images. F 
ADAM, to detain. the Angel, enters afterwards 
upon his own hiſtory, & relates to him the circum- 
ſtances in which he found himſelf upon his creation; 
as alſo his converſation with his Maker, and his firſt 
meeting with Eve. There is no part of the Poem 
more apt to raiſe the attention of the Reader, than 
this diſcourſe of our great Anceſtor; as nothing can 
be more ſurprizing and delightful to us, than to hear 
the ſentiments that aroſe in the firſt Man while he was 
* new and freſh from the hands of his Creator. 
The Poet has interwoven every thing which is delivered 

upon this ſubject in Holy writ with ſo many beautiful 
imaginations of his own, that nothing can be con- 

ccived more juſt and natural than this whole Epiſode. 

As our Author knew this ſubject could not but be 
agreeable to his Reader, he would not throw it into 
the Relation of the fix Days works, but reſerved it 
for a diſtin Epiſode, that he might have an oppor- 
tunity of expatiating upon it more at large. Before 
I enter on this part of the Poem, I cannot but take 
notice of two ſhining paſſages in the dialogue between 
Adam and the Angel. The firſt is that wherein our 
Anceſtor gives an account of the pleaſure he took in 
3 with him, which contains a very noble 
moral. NE 5 

For awhile I ſit with thee, I ſeem in Heau'n, 210. 

And ſweeter thy diſcourſe is to my ear | 

Man fruits of palm- tree pleaſanteſt to thirſt 
Ad hunger, botb from labour , at the hour 


Ex 
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Of ſaveer repaſt: they ſatiate, and ſoon fill, 

. * E but . — with grace divine 
Imbu d, bring to their ſweetneſs no ſatiety. 


THE other I ſhall mention is that in which the 


Angel gives a reaſon why he ſhould be glad to hear 

the Story Adam was about to relate. 3 
For I that day mas abſent, as befell, 229. 
Bound on — Mem uncouth and obſcure , 
Far on excurſion towards the gates of Hell, 
Squar'd in full legion ( ſuch command we bad) 

| To ſee that none thence iſſued forth a ſþby, © 

Or enemy, While God was in his Work, 
Leſt be incenſt at ſuch eruption bold, 

Deſtruction with Creation might have mix d. 


THERE is no queſtion but our Poet drew the | 


image in what follows from that in Virgil's ſixth Book, 


where Æneas & the Sybil ſtand before the adamantine 


gates, which axe. there deſcrib' d as ſhut upon the place 


of torments, and liſten to the groans, the clank of 
Chains, and the noiſe of iron whips, that were heard 


in thoſe regions of pain and ſorrow. 
- - - Faſt we found, fas ſhut 

I be diſmal gates, and harricadoed ſtrong: 

But long e re our approaching beard within 
Noiſe , other than the {ound of dance or ſong, 
Torment , and loud lament , and furious rage. 


ADAM then proceeds to give an account of bis 


240. 


. eondition & ſentiments immediately after his creation. 


How agreeably does he repreſent the poſture in which 


he found himſelf , the delightful landskip that ſur- 


rounded him, and the gladneſs of heart which grew 
up in him on that occaſion. „ 
- -- As mew waked from. ſoundeſt ſleep, 253. 
Soft on the flowry herb I found me laid Ly 
In balmy ſweat , Which with his beams the Sun 


Soon 
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Soon dried, and on the reaking moiflure fed. 
Streight toward. Tieav n my wondering eyes I turn d 
And gas d a while the ample Sky, till rais d 
By quick inſtinctive motion up. 1 ſprung , 
A thitherward endeavouring , and upright 
Stood on my feet: About me round I ſaw” T 
| Hill, dale, and ſhady woods, and ſunny plains, © 
And liquid lapſe of murmuring ſtreams; by theſe, 
Creatures that liv d, and mov'd, and walt d, or flew, 
Birds on the branches warbling ; all things ſmil'd « 
With fragrance and with joy my hears 9 er ou d. 


ADAM is afterwards deſcnb'd as ſufpriz'd at his 
on exiſtence, and taking a ſurvey of himſelf, & of 
all the works of Nature, He likewiſe is repreſented 
as diſcovering by the light of Reaſon, that he & every 
thing about him muſt have been the effect of ſome 

Being infinitely good & powerful, and that this Being 
had a right to his worſhip and adoration. His firit 
addreſs to the Sun, and to thoſe parts of the creation 
which made the moſt diftipguiſhed figure, is very na- 
_ tural and amuſing to the imagination, 6b /- 


- - - Thou Sun, ſaid I, fair light, 273. 
And thou enlight'ned Earth, ſo frefb and gay, 
e hills and Dales, ye rivers, woods, and plains, 
And ye that live and move, fair creatures tell, 
Tell sf you ſaw, how" came I thas, how here? 


H IS next ſentiment , when upon his firſt going to 
fleep he fancies himſelf loſing his exiſtence , & fallin 

away. into nothing, can never be ſufficiently admired, 
- His Dream, in which he ſtill preſerves the conſciouſpeſs 
of his exiſtence, together with his removal into the 
Garden which was prepared for his reception, are alſo 


circumſtances finely imagined , and grounded upon 


THESE and the like wonderful incidents in this 
Part of the work, baye in them all the beauties of 
3 - | novelty, 


/ 
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novelty, at the fame time that they have all the graces 


of Nature. They are ſuch as none but a great Genius 


could have thought of, though, upon the peruſal of 
them, they ſeem to riſe of themſelves from the ſubject 
of which he treats. In a word, though they are na- 


tural they are not obvious, which is the true character 
of all fine e | 5 = 

THE impreſſion which the interdiction of the Tree 
of Life left in the mind of our firſt Parent, is deſcribed 
with great ſtrength & judgment; as the image of the 
ſeveral beaſts and birds paſling in review before him 
is very beautiful and lively. Dr 


Each Bird and Beaſt behold 349. 
Approaching two and two, theſe cowring low 
With blandiſhment ; each bird ſloop'd on his wing : 
1 nam d them as they paſsd = = = 83 


ADA M, in the next place, deſcribes a conference 


which he held with his Maker upon the ſubje& of 
ſolitude. The Poet here repreſents the ſupreme Being, 
as making an eſſay of his own work, and putting to 


the trial that reaſoning faculty with which he had - 


endued his Creature. Adam urges, in this divine col- 
loquy, the impoſſibility of his being happy, tho' he 
was the inhabitant of Paradiſe, &. Lord of the whole 


Creation, without the converſation and ſociety of 


ſome rational creature, who ſhould partake thoſe bleſ- 
ſings with him. This dialogue, which is ſupported 
chiefly by the beauty of the thoughts, without other 
poetical ornaments , is as fine a part as any in the 
whole Poem: The more the Reader examines the 
juſtneſs and delicacy of its ſentiments, the more he 
will find himſelf pleaſed with it. The Poet has wonder- 


fully preſerved the character of Majeſty & condeſcen- 


fion in the Creator, & at the ſame time that of hu- 
mility and adoration in the Creature, as patticularly 
in the following lines, A 
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Thus I preſumptuous; and the Viſion bright, 3677 
As with a ſmile more brighined, thus replyd, h 
= = - 1 with leave of ſpeech implor d 5377 
And humble deprecation thus reply d. 


Let not my words offend thee , heavenly potwer , 
My Maker, be propitious while I ſpeak, &Cc. 


ADA M then proceeds to give an account of his 
ſecond ſleep, & of the dream in which he beheld the 
formation of Eve. The new paſſion that was awakened 
in him at the fight of her is touched very finely. 


Under his forming hands a Creature grew 470. 
Manlike , but different ſex; ſo lovely fair, i 
That what ſeem d fair in all the world ſeem d nous 
Mean, or in her ſumm'd up, in her contain d, c 
And in her looks, whith from that time infus d 
Sweet neſs into my heart, unfelt before, | 
And into all things from her air inſpir d 

The ſpirit of love and amorous delight. 


ADA M's diſtreſs upon loſing fight of this beauti- 
ful phantom, with his exclamations of joy and grati- 
tude at the diſcovery of a real Creature, who reſembled 
the apparition which had been preſented to him. in 
his dream ; the approaches he makes to her, and his 
manner of courtſhip, are all laid together in a moſt 
exquiſite propriety of ſentiments. tes. 

'THO' this part of the Poem is work'd up with 
great warmth and ſpirit , the love which is deſcribed 
in it is every way ſuitable to a ſtate of Innocence. 
If the Reader compares the deſcription which Adam 
here gives of his leading Eve to the nuptial bower, 
with that which Mr. Dryden has made on the ſame 
occaſion in a Scene of his Fall of Man, he will be 
ſenſible of the great care which Milton took to avoid 
all thoughts on ſo delicate a ſubject, that might be 
_ offenſive to Religion or good manners. The ſenti- 

ments are chaſte, but not cold, and conyey to ue 

5 * 5 min 


mind ideas of the moſt tranſporting paſſion , & of the 
reateſt purity, What a noble mixture of rapture and 


innocence has the Author joined together, in the re- 


flection which Adam makes on the pleaſures of love, 
compared to thoſe of ſenſe; SE = 


Thus have I told thee all my ſtate, and brought 511, 
My ſlory to the ſum of earthly bliG © — 
_. Which I enjoy , and muſt confeſs to find 
In all things elſe delight indeed, but ſuch 
As usd or not, works in the mind no change , 
Nor vehement deſire, theſe delicacies 


I mean of taſte , ſight, ſmell, herbs, fruits, tud fowert 5 


. Walks , and the melody of birds; but here 

Far otherwiſe, tranſported I behold, 
Tranſported touch, here paſſion firſt 1 felt, 
Commotion ſtrange; in all enjoyments elſe 
Superiour and unmov'd, hete. only weak 
Againſt the charm of Beauty's powerſul glance 
Or Nature fail'd in me, and left ſome part 
Not proof enough ſuch object to ſuſtain, 


ö Or from my ſide ſubducting, took perhaps 

: More than enough; at leaſt on ber beſtow'd 

I Joo much of ornament , in outward ſhew 

1 Elaborate, f inward leſs exact. | 
8 = - - When I approach 3 546. 
t Her lovelineſs, ſo abſolute ſhe ſeems 

| And in herſelf compleat , ſo well to knodi 

h Her own, that what ſhe wills to do or ſay 

d | Seems Wiſeſt , virtuouſeſt, diſcreeteſt, beſt; 

. All higher knowledge in her preſence falls 


Degraded: Wiſdom in diſcourſe with her 
Toſes diſcountenanc'd, and like folly ſbeaus; 
Authority and reaſon on her wait, 
As one intended firſt, not after made 
Orcaſionally; and to conſummate all, 
Greatneſs of mind, and nobleneſs their ſeat 
Build in her lovelieſt, and create an awe 
About her, as a guard angelick plac d. 
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THESE ſentiments of love, in our firſt Parent, 
gave the Angel ſuch an inſight into humane nature, 
that he ſeems apprehenſive of the evils which might _ 
befal the ſpecies in general, as well as Adam in par- 
ticular, from the exceſs of this paſſion. He therefore 
fortiſies him againſt it by timely admonitions; which 
very artfully prepare the mind of the Reader for the 
occurrences of the next Book, where the weakneſs, 
of which Adam here gives ſuch diſtant diſcoveries, 
brings about that fatal event which is the ſubject of 
the Poem. His diſcourſe, which follows the gentle 

rebuke he receiv'd from the Angel, ſhews that his love 
however violent it might appear, was till founded in 
reaſon, & conſequently not improper for Paradiſe. 


Neither her outſide form ſo fair, nor ought 596. 

In procreation common to all kinds | 

(Though higher of the genial bed by far, 

And with myſterious reverence I deem) 2 

So much delights me as thoſe graceful acts, 

Thoſe thouſand decencies that daily flow OY, 
From all her words and actions mixt with love 

And faweet compliance, which declare unfeign'd 

Union of mind, or in us both one Soul; CE 

Harmony to behold in wedded pair, 


More gratefull than harmonious ſound to th ear. 
 _AD AM's ſpeech, at parting with the Angel, has 
in. it a deference & gratitude agreeable to an inferior 
nature, and at the ſame time a certain dignity and 
_ greatneſs ſuitable to the Father of Mankind in his ſtate . 
of Innocence. | 1 
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1 FF we look into the three great Heroic Poems which 
I have appear'd in the world, we may obſerve that 
they are built upon very light foundations. Homer 
lived near 300 years after the Trojan War, &, as the 
writing of Hiſtory was not then in uſe among the 
_ Greeks, we may very well ſuppoſe, that the Tradition 
of Achilles and Ulyſſes had brought down but very few 
. particulars to his knowledge, tho' there is no queſtion . 
ut he has wrought into his two Poems fuch of their 
remarkable adventures as were ſtill talked of among 
his contemporaries. - | | | 
THE ſtory of Ænoas, on which Virgil founded his 
Poem, was likewiſe very bare of eircumſtances, and 
by that means afforded him an opportunity of embel- 
liſning it with fiction, and giving a full range to his 
own invention. We find, however, that he has inter- 
woven, in the courſe of his Fable, the principal par- 
ticulars, which were generally believed among the 
Romans, of Enoas his voyage & ſettlement in 7aly. 
FT HE Reader may find an abrigdment of the whole 
ſtory as collected out of the ancient Hiſtorians, & as 
it was received among the Romans in Dionyſius Hali- 
carnaſſaus. 3 | | | 
SINCE none of the Criticks have conſidered Vir- 
gil's Fable, with relation to this hiſtory of Æneas; it 
may not, perhaps, be amiſs to examine it in this light, 
ſo far as regards my preſent purpoſe. Whoever looks: 
into the abrigdment aboye-mentioned , will find that 
the character of Zzeas is filled with piety to the Gods, 
and a ſuperſtitious obſervation of prodigies, oracles, 
and predictions. Virgil has not only preſerved this 
Character in the perſon of Æneas, but has given 2 
place in his Poem to thoſe 8 prophecies _ 


> — 
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he found recorded of him in hiſtory and tradition, 
The Poet took the matters of fact as they came down 
to him, & circumſtanced them after his own manner, 
to make them appear the more natural, agreeable, 
or ſurprizing. I believe yery many Readers have been 
ſhocked at that ludicrous prophecy, which one of the 


Harpies pronounces to the Trojans in the third Book, 


namely, that before they had built their intended Cuy, 
they ſhould be reduced by hunger to eat their ver 
tables. But, when they hear that this was one of the 
circumſtances that had been tranſmitted to the Romans 
in the Hiſtory of Zzeas, they will think the Poet did 
very well in taking notice of it. The Hiſtorian above- 
mentioned acquaints us , a Propheteſs had foretold 
ZEneas , that he ſhould take his voyage weſtward , till 
his companions ſhould eat their Tables; and that ac- 
cordingly , upon his landing in Iraly, as they were 
eating their fleſh upon cakes of bread, for want of 
ether conyeniencies, they afterwards fed on the cakes 
themſelves; upon whick one of the company ſaid 
merrily, We are eating our Tables. They immediately 
took the hint, ſays the Hiſtorian, and concluded the 
Prophecy to be fulfilled. As Virgil did not think. it 
proper to omit ſo material a particular in the Hiſtory 
of ZEneas , it may be worth while to conſider with 
how much judgment he has qualified it, and taken 
off every thing that might have appeared improper 
for a paſſage in an Heroic Poem. The Propheteſs 
who foretells it is an hungry Harpy, as the perſon wha 
_ diſcovers it is young Aſcanius. 


 Heus etiam menſas conſumimus inquit Inlus! 


SUCH an obſervation, which is beautiful in the 
mouth of a boy, would have been ridiculous from 
any other of the company. I am apt to think that 
the changing of the Trojan Fleet into Water-Nymphs, 
which is the moſt violent Machine in the whole Zed, 
and has given offence to ſeveral Criticks, may be ac- 

A counted 
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counted for the ſame way. Virgil himſelf, before he 
begins that relation, premiſes that what he was going 
to tell appeared incredible, but that it was juſtified by 
tradition. What further confirms me that this change 
of the Fleet was a celebrated circumſtance in the 
Hiftory of Æneas is, that Ovid has given a place to 
the ſame Metamorphoſis in his account of the heathen 
Mythology. . 
NONE of the Criticks I have met with having 
conſidered - the Fable of the Z#7ezd in this light, and 
taken notice haw the Tradition , on which it was 
founded, authorizes thoſe parts in it which appear the 
moſt exceptionable; I hope the length of this Reflec- 
tion will not make it unacceptable to the curious part 
of my Readers. | : INI 
THE Hiſtory, which was the baſis of Miltons 
Poem, is {till ſhorter than either that of the iliad er 
Æneid. The Poet has likewiſe taken care to infert 
every circumſtance of it in the body of his Fable. 
The ninth Book, which we are here to conſider, is 
raiſed upon that brief account in Scripture, wherein 
we are tald that the Serpent was more ſubtle than any 
Beaſt of the field, that he tempted the Woman to eat 
of the forbidden Fruit, that ſhe was overcome by this 
temptation , and that Adam followed her example. 
From theſe few particulars Milton has formed one of 
me moſt entertaining Fables that invention ever pro- 
duced. He has diſpoſed of theſe ſeveral circumſtances 
among ſo many agreeable and natural fictions of his 
own, that his whole ſtory looks only like a comment 
upon ſacred Writ , or rather ſeems to be a full and 
compleat relation of what the other is only an epi- 
tome. I have inſiſted the longer on this conſideration, 
as I look upon the diſpoſition and contrivance of the 
Fable to be the principal beauty of the ninth Book, 
which has more Story in it, and is fuller of incidents, 
than any other in the whole Poem. Satan's traverſing 


the Globe, and ſtill keeping within the ſhadow of the 
5 . e Nighi, 
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Night, as fearing to be diſcovered by the Angel of 
the Sun, who had before detected him, is one of 
thoſe beautiful imaginations with which he introduces 
this his ſecond ſeries of Adventures. Having examined 
the nature of every creature, & found out one which 
was the moſt proper for his purpoſe, he again returns 
to Paradiſe; and, to avoid diſcovery, ſinks by night 
with a river that ran under the Garden , and riſes up 
again through a fountain that iſſued from it by the 
Tree of Life. The Poet, who, as we have before 
taken notice, ſpeaks as little as poſſible in his own 
perſon, and, atter the example of Homer, fills every 
part of his work with manners and characters, intro- 
duces a ſoliloquy of this infernal Agent, who was thus 
| _refileſs in the deſtruction of Man. He is then deſcrib'd 

as gliding through the Garden under the reſemblance 
of a miſt, in order to find out that Creature in which 
he deſign d to tempt our firſt Parents. This deſcription 
has ſomething in it very poetical and ſurprizing. 


So ſaying, through each thicket dank or dry 179. 
Tie a black Miſt, low creeping , he held on 
His midnight ow » where ſooneſt he might find 
| The Serpent: him faſt ſleeping ſoon he found 
In labyrinth of many a round ſelf-roll'd, 

His head the midſt, well ſtor d with ſubtle wiles. 


THE Author afterwards gives us a deſcriprion of 
the Morning, which is wonderfully ſuitable to a Di- 
vine Poem, & peculiar to that firſt ſeaſon of Nature: 
He repreſents the Earth before it was curſt as a great 
Altar breathing out its incenſe from all parts, & ſending 
up a pleaſant favour to the noſtrils of its Creator; te 


which he adds a noble idea of Adam and Eve, as of- 


fering their morning worſhip , and filling up the uni- 
verſal conſort of praiſe and adoration. 7 


Nom when as ſacred light began to daun 192, 
in Eden on the humid flowers, that breathed 4 : 
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Their morning incenſe, when all things that breatb 
From th Earth's great Altar ſent up ſilent praiſe | 
' To the Creator, and his noſtrils fil! 

With grateful ſmell ; forth came the human pair, 
And joyn'd their vocal worſhip to the choir 
Of Creatures Wanting voice = = - | 
THE diſpute which follows between our two firſt 
Parents is repreſented with great art: It proceeds from 
a difference of judgment, not of paſſion , and is 
managed with reaſon, not with heat: It is ſuch a 
diſpute as we may ſuppoſe might have happened in 
Paradiſe , had Man continued happy and innocent, 
There is a great delicacy in the moralities which are 
interſperſed in Adam's diſcourſe, and which the moſt _ 
ordinary Reader cannot but take notice of. That force 
of love which the Father of Mankind ſo finely deſcribes 
in the eighth Book, & which is inſerted in the fore- 
going paper, ſhews it ſelf here in many fine inftances;. 
As in thoſe fond regards he caſt towards Eve at her 
parting from him. "= | 
Her long with ardent look his eye purſued 5 
Delighred „ but deſiring more her ſlay. w_ 
Oſt he to her his charge of quick return | 
Repeated ; ſbe to him as oft engage 
To be return'd by noon amid the bawre, | | 
IN his impatience and ainuſement during | her 
abſence. „„ . 
Adam the while 838, 
Waiting deſirous her return, had wove 
Of choiceſs flowers a Garland ts adorn 
Her treſſes, and her rural labours crown , 
As reapers oft are wont their harveſi-9ueen. 
Great joy he promiſed to his thoughts, and new 
Solace in her return, ſo long delay d. | 
BUT particularly in that paſſionate ſpeech, where 
ſeeing her irrecoverably loſt, he reſolves to periſh 
with her rather than to live without her, ba 
„„ Sem 
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Some curſed fraud del 
Of enemy hath beguil'd thee, yet unknown, _. 
And me with thee hath ruin d, for with thee 
Certain my reſolution is to di; : 
How can 1 live without thee, how forego 
Thy ſweet converſe, and love ſo dearly joyn d, 
To live again in theſe wild woods forlora ? - 
Should God. create another Eve, and 1 
Another rib afford, yet loſs of thee 
Would never from my heart; no, no, 1 feel 
The link of Nature draw mg: Fleſh of fleſh, 
Bone of my bone thou art, and from thy ſlate 
Mine never ſhall be parted, bliſs or woe. 


TH E beginning of this ſpeech, & the preparation 
to it are animated with the ſame ſpirit as the conclu- 
fion, which I have here quoted. EY 

THE ſeveral wiles which are put in practice by 
the Tempter, when he found Eve ſeparated from her 
_ Husband, the many pleaſing images of Nature which 
are intermixt in this part of the ſtory, with its gradual 
and regular progreſs to the fatal cataſtrophe, are ſo 
very remarkable, that it would be ſuperfluous to point 
out their reſpective beauties. . 

I have avoided mentioning any particular Similj- 
tudes in my remarks on this great work, becauſe 1 
have given a general account of them in my paper 
on the firſt Book . There is one, however, in this 
part of the Poem which I ſhall here quote, as it is not 
only very beautiful, but the cloſeſt of any in the whole 
Poem; I mean that where the Serpent is deſcrib'd as 
rolling forward in all his pride, animated by the evil 
Spirit, and conducting Eve to her deſtruction, while 
Adam was at too great a diſtance from her to give 
her his aſſiſtance. Theſe ſeveral particulars are all of 
them wrought into the following Similitude. 


Hope elevates, and joy 633. 
Brightens his creſt; as when a wand ring fire 
: = e Compact 
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Compact f unctuous vapour, which the „ 
Condenſes, and the cold invirons round, 
Kindled through agitation to a flame, , 
(Which oft, they ſay, ſome evil Spirit attonds) | 
Hovering and blazing with deluſive light, 
Miſteads th amax d nighi- wanderer from his way 
| To bogs and mires, and oft thro' pond or pool, 
There ſwallow'd up and loſt, from ſuccour far. 


THAT ſecret intoxication of pleaſure, with all 
thoſe tranfient fluſhings of guilt and joy which the 
Poet repreſents in our firſt Parents upon their eating 
the forhidden Fruit, to thoſe flaggings of ſpirit, damps 
of ſorrow , and mutual accuſations which ſucceed | 
are conceiv'd with a wonderful imagination, & de- 
ſcribed in very natural ſentiments. 

WHEN Dido in the fourth Zpeid yielded to that 

fatal temptation which ruin'd her, Virgil tells us the 

Earth trembled, the Heavens were filled with flaſhes of 

Lightning, & the Nymphs howled upon the mountain 

tops. Milton, in the ſame poetical Spirit, has deſcribed 

” Nature as diſturbed upon Eve's eating the forbidden 
ruit. 

So ſaying , her. raſh hand in evil hour 780. 
Forth reaching to the Fruit, ſhe pluckt, ſhe eat : 
Earth felt the wound , and Nature from her ſeat 
Sigbing thro all her works gave Lans of Woe 
That all was loſt = = + i 


UPON Adam's falling into the ſame guilt, the 
; ws Creation appears a ſecond time in convulſions. 


+ - = He ſcrupled not to eat 997. 
Againſt his better knowledge, nat deceiv d, 

But fondly overcome with female charm; 

Earth irembled from ber entrails , as again 

In pangs, and Nature gave a ſecond groan , 

Sky lowred, and, muttering thunder , ſome — drops 


Wept at anf of the erte ſin 3 $7 4 
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AS all Nature ſuffer'd by the guilt of our firſt Parents, 
theſe ſymptoms of trouble & conſternation are wonder- 
fully imagined, not only as prodigies, but as marks 
of her ſympathizing in the Fall of Man. | 

ADA M's converſe with Eve, after having eaten 
the forbidden Fruit, is an exact copy of that between 
Jupiter & Juno in the fourteenth lliad. Juns there 
approaches Jupiter with the Girdle which ſhe had re- 
ceived from Venus; upon which he tells her, that ſhe 
appeared more charming and deſirable than ſhe had 
ever done before, even when their loves were at the 
higheſt, The Poet afterwards deſcribes them as re- 
poſing on a ſummet of Mount 14a, which produced 
under them a bed of flowers, the Lotus, the Crocus, 
and the Hyacinth, and concludes his deſcription with 

their falling aſleep. = 5 | 
LET the Reader compare this with the following 
paſſage in Milton, which begins with Adam's ſpeech 
to Eve. | 5 at 


| For never did thy beauty ſince the day 1029. 
I ſaw thee firſt and wedded thee, adorn'd . 
With all perfettions, ſo inflame my ſenſe 
With ardor to enjoy thee, fairer now “ũðx 

Than ever, bounty of this virtuous tree. 

So ſaid he, and forvore not glance or toy 
Of amorous intent, well underſtood 
Of Eve, whoſe eye 'darted contagious fire. 

Her hand he ſeiſed, and to a ſhady bank _ 
Thick over-head with verdant roof embowr'd 

| He led her nothing loath: Flow'rs were the couch, 
Panſies, and violets, and aſphodel, © 
And hyacinth , earth's freſbeſt ſofteſt lap. 

There they their fill of love, and love's diſport 
Took largely, of their mutual guilt the ſeal, 
The ſolace of their ſin, till dewy ſleep | 
Opprejs ® hem = - = ' 8 
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AS no Poet ſeems ever to have ſtudied Homer more, 
or to have reſembled him more in the greatneſs of 
genius than Milton, I think I ſhould have given but 
a very imperfect account of his beauties, if I had not 
obſerved the moſt remarkable paſſages which look like 
parallels in theſe two great Authors. I might, in the 
courſe of theſe criticiſms, have taken notice of many 
particular lines and expreſſions which. are tranſlated 
from the Greek Poet; but as 1 thought this would have 
appeared too minute and over - curious, I have pur- 
poſely omitted them. The greater incidents, however, 
are not only ſet off by being ſhown in the ſame light 
with ſeveral of the ſame nature in Homer, but hy that 
means may be alfo guarded againft the cavils of the 
taſteleſs or ignorant. SE vp 
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T* E tenth Book of Paradiſe Loft has a greater 
variety of perſons in it than any ather in the 
whole Poem. The Author upon the winding up of 
his action introduces all thoſe who had any concern 
in it, & ſhews with great beauty the influence which 
it had upon each of them. It is like the laſt Act of 
a well written Tragedy, in which all who had a part 
in it are generally drawn up before the audience, & 
repreſented under thoſe circumſtances in which the 
determination of the action places them . ns 
I ſhall therefore conſider this Book under four heads, 
in relation to the celeffal, the infernal, the human, 
and the imaginary perſons, who have their reſpective 
parts allotted in it. 
I O begin with the celeſtial Perſons : The guardian 
Angels of Paradiſe are deſcribed as returning to Heaven 
1 * 7 . upon 
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upon the Fall of Man, in order to approve their vi 
gilance; their arrival, their manner of reception z 
with the ſorrow which appeared in themſelves, & in 
thoſe Spirits who are ſaid to rejoice at the converſion 
of a Sinner, are very finely laid together in the fol- 
dp into Heaw'n from Paradiſe in haſſle 17. 
1% angelic guards aſcended, mute and ſad © 
For Man, for of his ſlate by this they knew, 
Much wond ring how the ſubtle Fiend had ſtoln 
Entrance unſeen. Soon as th univelcome neus 
From Earth arriv'd at Heaven- gate, diſpleas d 
All were who heard, dim ſadneſs did not ſpars 
That time Celeſtial viſages, yet mixct 

With pity, violated not their bliſs. 
About the new-arriv'd.,, in multitudes 

Th' Athereal People ran, to hear and know 

How all befell : They tow'rds the Throne ſupream 

Accountable made haſts to make appear 

With righteous plea, their utmoſt vigilance, 
Aud eaſily approv d; gvben the moſs High 

Eternal Father from his ſecret cloud . 
Amidſt, in thunder utter d thus his voice. N 


THE ſame Divine Perſon, who in the foregoing 
parts of this Poem interceded for our firſt Parents be- 
fore their Fall, overthrew the Rebel Angels, & created 
the World, is now repreſented as deſcending to Para- 
diſe, and pronouncing ſentence upon the three Of- 
fenders. The cool.of the evening, being a circum- 
ſtance with which Holy Writ introduces this great, 
ſcene , it is poetically deſcribed by our Author, who 
has alſo kept religiouſly to the form of words, in which 
the three ſeveral Sentences were paſſed upon Adam, 
Eve, & the Serpent. He has rather choſen to neglect 
the numerouſneſs of his verſe, than to deviate from 
thoſe ſpeeches which are recorded on this great oeca- 
fon, The guilt and confuſion ef our firſt Parents 
115 | ſtanding 
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| fanding naked before their Judge, is touched with 


rent beauty. Upon the arrival of Sin and Death into 


e works of the creation, the Almighty is again in- 


e as ſpeaking to his Angels that ſurrounded 

. | | ESI 147 
See with what beat theſe dogs of Hell advance 616. 
Jo Waſte and bavock yonder World, which I 

So fair and good created, &c. e 


THE followin paſſage is formed upon that glo⸗ 


rious image in Holy Writ, which compares the Voice 
of an innumerable hoſt of Angels, uttering Hallelujahs, 


to the Voice of mighty thunderings , or of many 


Waters. 


He ended, and the Heav nl) Audience loud 641. | 


Sung Hallelujah, as the ſound of Seas, 
Through multitude that ſung : ,, Fuſt are thy ways, 
„ Righteous are thy decrees in all thy Works, | 
„„ Who can extenuate Thee = = = 


| THOU GH the Author in the whole courſe- of 


his Poem, and particularly in the Book we are now 


examining, has infinite alluſions to places of Scripture, 


I have only taken notice in my remarks of ſuch as 
are of a poetical nature, and which are woven with 
5 beauty into the body of this Fable. Of this kind 


that paſſage in the preſent Book, where deſcribing 


- 


Sin & Death as marching through the works of Nature, 
"Be ada, © * 


„Behind her Death  _ $88. 

_ Cloſe following pace for pace, not mounted yet 

On his pale horſe! - - = _ i 
Which alludes to that paſſage in Seripture ſo wonder- 
fully poetical, and terrifying to the imagination. And 


7 looked, and bebold a pale Horſe, & his name that ſat 


on him was Death, and Hell followed with him: and 


© power Was given unto. them over the fourth part of the 
earth, to kill with ſword, & with hunger, & with ſickneſs, 


and 
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Aud With the beaſts of the earth. Apoc. 6. 8. Under this 
firſt head of Celeſtial Perſons we muſt likewiſe take 
notice of the command which the Angels received, 
to produce the ſeveral changes in Nature, and ſully 
the beauty of the Creation. Accordingly they are 
repreſented as infecting the Stars and Planets with 
malignant influences, weakning the light of the Sun, 
bringing down the Winter. into the milder regions of 
Nature, planting Winds and Storms in ſeveral. quar- 
ters of the Sky, ſtoring the Clouds with Thunder, 
and in ſhort, perverting the whole frame of the Uni- 


verſe to the condition of its criminal Inhabitants 


As this is a noble incident in the Peem, the following 
lines, in which we ſee the Angels heaving up the 
Farth, and placing it in a different poſture to the Sun 
from what it had before the Fall of Man, is conceived 
with that ſublime imagination which was ſo peculiar 
to this great Author, — 35 
Some ſay be bid his Angels turn aſcance 608. 
' The Poles of Earth twice ten degrees and more © 
From the Sun's axle; they with labour puſbd 
: Oblique the centrick Globe. - - „„ INE 1 
W E are in the ſecond place, to conſider the In- 
_ ternal Agents under the view which Milton has given 
of them in this Book. It is obſerved by thoſe who 
would ſet forth the greatneſs of Virgil's plan, that he 
conducts his Reader through all the parts of the Earth 
which were diſcovered in his time. Aſia, Africk , & 
Europe are. the ſeveral Scenes of his Fable. The Plan 
of Milton's Poem 1s of an infinitely greater extent, 
& fills the mind with many more aſtoniſhing circum- 
ſtances. Satan, having ſurrounded the Earth ſeven 


times, departs at length from Paradiſe. We then ſee 


him ſteering his courſe among the Conſtellations, & 
after having traverſed the whole Creation, purſuing 
his voyage thro the Chaos, and entering into his own 
Infernal Dominions. 5 I EE; do 12 


14 


incident in the whole Poem which does chis more 


than the transformation of the whole Audience, that 


follows the account their Leader gives them of his 
Expedition. The gradual change of Satan himſelf is 


deſcribed after Ovid's manner, and may. vie with any 


of thoſe celebrated transformations which are looked 
upon as the moſt beautiful parts in that Poet's Works. 


Milton never fails of improving his own hints, and 


beſtowing the laſt finiſning touches to every incident 


which is admitted into his Poem. The unexpected 3 
HFiſs which riſes in this Epiſode, the dimenfions and 
' bulk of Satan fo much ſuperior. to thoſe. of the infernal 


Spirits who lay under the ſame transformation, with 
the annual change which they are ſuppoſed to ſuffer, 
are inſtances of this kind. The beauty of the diction 
is very remarkable in this Ne as I have 
obſerved in the ſixth paper of theſe Remarks the great 


$ 


jaqgnien? with which it was contrived, _ 


. 4 & bs | > 


HE parts of Adam and Eve , or the Humane 
Perſons, come next under our conſideration. Milton's 


att is no where more ſhewn than in his conducting 
the parts of theſe our firſt Parents. The repreſentation 


he gives of them, without falſifying the ſtory, is 
wonderfully contrived to influence the Reader with _ 
pity and compaſſion: towards them. Though Adam 
involves the whole Species in miſery , his crime pro- 
ceeds' from a weakneſs which every Man is inclined 
to pardom and commiſerate , as it ſeems rather the 


 frailty of humane - nature, than of the perſon who of- 
fended. Every one is apt to excuſe a fault which he 


himſelf might have fallen into. It was the exceſs of 
love for Eve that ruin d Adam & his poſterity. I need 


not add, that the Author is juſtify d in this particular 
dy e gg the Fathers, & the moſt orthodox Writers. 


| Ailton 


s by this means filled a great part of his Poem 
EE: a wi 


1 
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Hs firſt appearance in the Aſſembly of fallen 
Angels, is work d up with circumſtances which gives 

_ a delightful ſurprize to the Reader: but there is no 


ms Nor ES UPON: : 


£3 With that Kind of writing which- the French inks 


. eall the Ind, and which is in a en manner 
1 engaging! te all ſorts. of Readers 
ADA and Bus, in the book we are now con- 
5 fdering, are likewiſe drawn with ſuch ſentiments as 
do not only intereſt the Reader in their afffictions, 
but raiſe in him the moſt melting paſſions of huma- 
nity and commiſeration. When Adam ſees the ſeveral 
changes in Nature produced about him, he appears in 


2 diforder of mind ſuitable to one who had forfeited 


both his innocence & his happineſs: he is filled with 
horror, remorſe, deſpair; in the anguiſh of his heart 

he expoſtulates with his Creator for having goes him 
| 1 unasked exiſtence: 


Did 7 requeſt thee, Maker, from my clay. 7435. 
Jo mould me Man? Did I ſolicit thee 
From darkneſs to promote me, or here place 

In this delicious garden? As my. will | 
| Concurf d. not to my being, 'tawere but right 
And equal to reduce me to my duſt, 
Deſirous ta reſign, and Fender back 

AU IT receives = = — 


He immediately. after recovers ” Git his preſumption; 
owns his doom to he jult , and begs that the death 
which is threatned him mey be Ine on him. 

His bant —— * bis ality N 00 $740 

Fix d on this day? Why do I love 

Why am I moch d with Death, and intend * 

To deathleſs pain? Haw gladly avould I met 

Mortality my ſontence, and be earth Þ— 
| Inſonſible ! how glad: would lay me. down. 

As in my Mother's lap ? There ſhould 1 reſt - 
And ſleep ſecure; his dreadful woice' no more 

Would. thunder in my ears: no fear of — | 

To me nd to m N e hag me 
: Tick cruel ex, dation. „FFF ourtwng 

65 THIS 
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THIS 3 is full of the like emotion; 
and varied with all thoſe ſentiments which we may 


ſuppoſe natural to a mind ſo broken and diſturb d. 


I muſt not omit that generous concern which our firſt 
| e | 
proper to affect the Reader. 5 75 


n Hide me from the face ; ; 
" Of God, whom to any was they my beight = 
” of happineſs : yet well if here would end . 
The miſery ; 3 1 EP d it, and would bear | 

| 4 own ; but this will not ſerver 
All that 1 25 or "drink, or ſball beget, 

Is pr 4 curſe. O voice once heard 
| Deli fully. encreaſe and multiply, 

Nad Death to hear EY 

'- I * 8 =" | 8177. 
Poſterity flands curſt: Fair pardim 
That 4 muſt leave you, Sons: O 3 —5 J able 
To 1waſte it all my ſelf, and leave you none! 

So diſinherited how would you blefs 
Me now your curſe! Ah, why ſhould all. * 
For one Man's fault ebus guiltleſ: be condemned, 
If guilileſs? But from me what can . 
But all corrupt 


W.HO can afterwards behold the Father of Man- 
— extended upon the earth, uttering his midnight 
| __— bewailing his exiſtence, and wiſhing: for 

3 without ſy mpathizing with him in his diſtreſs? 


That Adam to bimſelf Tamented loud 845. 
Through the ſtill t, not 20W, as ern Man fell , 
Wholefome and cool and mild, but with black air 

Accompanied, with damps and dreatful gloom , / "P 
Which to his evil conſcience repreſented 

ll things with double rerrour : on the ground © 
' Outfirerch'd he lay, on the cold ground, and TP 

Curd his creation, Death as ” ens who 

. | OI Be 
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THE part of Eve in this Book is no leſs paffionats; 
and apt to ſway the Reader in her fayour. She is re- 
preſented with great tenderneſs as approaching Adam, 
ut is ſpurn'd from him with a ſpirit of upbraiding &- 
indignation conformable to the nature of Man, whoſe 
paſſions had now gained the Dominion over him. 
The following paſſage wherein ſhe is deſcribed as 
renewing her addreſſes to him, with the whole ſpeech 
that follows it, have ſomething in them exquiſitely 
moving ad pathetice; - He OE Eo 
He added not, and from ber turn d: but Eye 909. 
Not ſo repuls'd, with tears that ceas'd not flowing, 
And treſſes all diſorder d, at his feet 1 
Fell humble, and embracing them beſougbe 
His peace, and thus proceeded in her plaint. 
Forſale me not thus Adam, Witneſs Hau 
What love ſincere and reverence in my heart © 
1 bear thee, and unweeung have offended, 
_ Unhappily deceiv'd ; thy Suppliant | 
1 beg, and claſp thy knees; bereave me not, 
Mhereon I live, thy gentle looks, thy aid, 
Thy counſel in this uttermoſt difireſs, © 
My only ſirength and ſtay: Forlorn of th _<©.. 
Whither ſhall I betake me, where ſubſiſt ? 8 
- While yet we live, ſcarce one ſbort hour perhaps, ; 
Between us 1Wo let there be peace, Re. 5 
ADA u's reconcilement to her is work d up in 
the ſame ſpirit of tenderneſs. Eve afterwards propoſes 
to her Husband, in the blimdneſs of her deſpair, that 
to prevent their guilt from deſcending upon poſterity ' 
they ſhould reſolve to live childleſs; or, if that could 
not be done, they ſhould ſeek their own deaths by 
violent methods. As thoſe ſentiments naturally engage 


the Reader to regard the Mother of Mankind with 


more than ordinary commiſeration, they likewiſe 
contain a very fine moral. The reſolution of dying, 
to end our miſeries, does not ſhew ſuch-a degree of 
5 | "Fig | | magnani- . 


ma 
s to N 


entertaining this thought, & Adam as diſapproving it. 
WE are, in the laſt place, to conſider the imaginary 
Perſons, or Death and Sin, who act a large part in 
this Book. Such beautiful extended og, are cer- 
tainly ſome of the fineſt compoſitions of genius; but, 


as I have before obſerved, are not agreeable to the 


nature of an Heroic Poem. This of Sin and Deazb is 
very exquiſite in its kind, if not conſidered as a part 
of ſuch a work. The truths contained in it are ſo clear 


and open, that I ſhall not loſe time in explaining them; 
but ſhall only obſerve, that a Reader who knows the 


ſtrength of the Engliſh tongue, will be amazed to think 
| how the Poet could find ſuch apt words & phraſes to 


deſcribe the ations of thoſe two imaginary perſons, 


and particularly in that part where Death is exhibited 


as forming a Bridge over the Chaos; à work ſuitable = 


+0 the genius of . 755 
SINCE the ſubje&t I am upon gives me an op- 


« 


portunity of ſpeaking more at large of ſuch ſhadowy 
and imaginary Perſons as may be introduced into 


Heroic Poems, I ſhall beg leave to explain my ſelf in 


' matter which is curious in its kind, & which none 
of the Criticks have treated of. It is certain Homer 
& Virgil are full of imaginary Perſons, who are very 
beautiful in Poetry when they are juſt ſhewn without 
being engaged in any ſeries of action. Homer indeed 


repr l ents Sleep as a Perſon, and aſcribes a ſhort part 
to him in his Ilia; but we muſt conſider that tho 
we now regard ſuch a Perſon as entirely ſhadowy & 
unſubſtantial, the Heathens made ſtatues of him, 
placed him in their Temples, and looked upon him 
28 à real Deity. When Homer makes uſe of other ſuch 
allegarical Perſons, it is only in ſhort expreſſions, 


which convey an ordinary thought to the mind in the 


maſt pleafing manner, & may rather he looked upon 
ITS 413 | | 5 oy 23 | 37 
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animity as a reſolution to bear them, & fubmit i 

| e diſpenſations of Providence. Our Author has 
cherefore, with great delicacy, repreſented Eve as 


* 
. 
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as poetical phrafes than allegorical deſcriptions. Inſteadt 
of telling us that Men naturally fly when they are ter- 
nfied, he introduces the perſons of Flight and Fear, 
who, he tetls us, are inſeparable' companions. Inftead 
of ſaying that the time was come when Apollo ought 
to have received his recompence , he tells us. that he 
Naur brought him his reward. Inſtead of deſcribing 


the effects which Atizerva's Zgis produced in battel, / y | 


he tells us that the brims of it were encompaſſed by 
Terrour , Rout, Diſcord, Fury, Purſuit , Maſſacre, and 
Death. In the ſame figure of ſpeaking, he repreſents 

Fiftory as following Diomedes; Diſcord as the mother 
of Funerals 8 Mourning ; Venus as dreſſed by the Grates; 
Jellona as wearing Terrour and Confternation like a 
garment. I might give ſeveral other inſtances out of 


| Homer, as well as a great many Gut of Firgil. Milton 


has likewiſe very often made uſe of the ſame way of 
ſpeaking, as where he tells us, that Victary fat on the 
right hand of the Meſſiah when he marched forth 
againſt the Rebel Angels; that at the riſing of the Sun 
he Hours unbarr'd the gates of light; that Diſcord was 
the daughter of Sin. Of the ſame nature are thoſe 
expreſſions, where deſcribing the ſinging af the Nightin- 
ale, he adds, Silence was pleaſed ; & upon the Meſſiab's: 
idding peace to the Chags, Confuſion heard his voice. 
I might add innumerable inſtances of our Poet's writing 
in this beautiful figure, It is plain that theſe I have 
mentioned, in which Perſons of an imaginary nature 
are introduced , are ſuch ſhort Allegories as are not 
deſigned to be taken in the Hteral ſenſe, but oi.*7 to 
convey particular circumſtances to the Reader after 
an unuſual and entertaining manner. But when ſuch 
Perſons are introduced as principal Actors, & engaged 
in a ſeries of Adventures, they take too much upon 
them, & are by no means proper for an Heroic Poem, 
which ought to appear eredible in its principal parts. 
J cannot forbear therefore thinking that Sin & Death 
te as improper Agents in a work of this nature, as 
1 e Strength 


— 
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Btrengib de Neceſſity in one of the Tragedies of Rſchylut, = 
—— thoſe two Perſons nailinig down Pro» 
moethens to a Rock, for which he has been juſtly cen- 
_ Mred by the greateſt Criticks. I do not now any 
- Imaginary Perſon made uſe of in a more ſublime man- 
A ner of thinking than that in one of the Prophets, 
who deſeribing God as deſcending from Heaven, and 


cumſtance, Before him 2went. che Peſtilanes. Hab. 3. 5. 
It is certain this imaginary Perſon might have been 

þ deſcribed in all her purple ſpots. The Fever might 
have marched before her, Pain might have ſtood at 


Fear. She might have been introduced as gliding down 
From the tail of a Comet, or darted upon the Earch 


tmoſphere with her breath ; the very glaring of her 
es might have ſcattered infection. But I believe 
ry Reader will think, that in ſuch ſublime writings 
tiff, mentioning of her as it is done in Scripture , has 
ſqhething in it more juſt, as well as great, than all 
that the moſt fanciful Poet could have beſtowed upon 
her in the richneſs of his imagination. e 
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SPECTATOR,. No. 363. 
: = - - Crudelis ubique e 
| Tultys, ubique pavor, & plurima Mortis imago. Vitg. 
Tf 1L TO N has ſhewn a wonderful art in deferfbing 
that variety of paſſions which ariſe in our fl 
Parents upon the breach of the commandment that 
had been given them. We ſee them gradually paſſing 
from the triumph of their guilt thro remorſe, ſhame, 
deſpair, -contrition , prayer ; and hope, to à perfect 
and complex repentance.. At the end of the tenth 
Book they are repreſented 5 themſelves 
oy” | 4 upon 


. 


S 
Mrs 


viſiting the ſins of Mankind, that dreadful cir= 


her right hand, Phrenzy on her left, & Death in her 


a flaſh of Lightning : She might have tainted e 
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upon the. 1 „and watering the an ith _ 
tears: To which the Pott joins —— beautiful circum- 
ſtance, that they offer'd up their penitential prayers 


on the very place where their Judge appeared to them 5 
when he pronounced their Sentence, 
* nt. 


—— =o - to the place 

| Repair v6 Hero udg'd them, 1 Fell 
Before him e "Js both confiſs 4 
Humbly their faults, and pardon begg' d, with x cars” 

Watering the ground - - « © 

| THERE is a beauty of the ſame kind in a 1 
gedy of Sophocles, where Oedipus, after having put 


: dur his own eyes, inſtead of breaking his neck from 


the Palace batilements (which furniſhes ſo elegant an 
entertainment for our Engliſh audience) deſires that 
he may be conducted to mount Citharon, in order to 
end his life in that very place where he was expoſed 


in his infancy, and where he ſhould then haye died, 
bad the will of his Parents been executed. > 


AS the Author never fails to give a poetical turn 


to his ſentiments, he deſcribes in the beginning of this 


Book the acceptance which theſe their Prayers met 
with, in à ſhort Allegory form'd upon that beautiful 
paſſage in holy Writ; And another Angel came and 
flood at the Altar, bavin a golden Cenſer ; and thera 
was given unto him muc 'incenſs „ that he ſhould offer 
i; with the Prayers of all Saints upon the golden Altar, 
which was before the Throne: And the ſmoak of the in- 
 genſe which came with 8 TO of the at oy 


. up before Apo. dS 


I Heavn = . | 1 1 14. 
Flle up; nor miſs'd the way, by envious winds 
Biene vagabond or fruſirate : in they paſsd ov 
- Dimepti 5 thre* beav'uly doors, then clad 
With? incenſe ,. where the Golden Altar ſames, 777 

By their groat Interce Cres cams in wg ms 
daa A Wo Ee 
wg 


— / 


| WE have the fame thought expreſſed ſecond time 


in che interceſſion of the Meſſiah , which is conceived - 


in very emphatick ſentiments and-expreflions. 
--. AMONG the poetical parts of Scripture which 
Milton has ſo finely wrought into this part of his nar- 


ration, | muſt not omit that wherein Ezekiel ſpeaking 


of the Angels who appeared to him in a Viſion, adds, 


chat every one had four ſacss, & that their whole bodies, _ 


and their backs , and their hands, and their wings were 
full of eyes round about. e 
% age... 
O watchful Cherubim; four faces each 
Had, like a double Janus, all their has 
5 | Spangled with Eyes = * : „ 
' THE aſſembling of all the Angels of Heaven to 
hear the ſolemn decree paſſed upon Man, is repre- 
ſented in very lively ideas. The Almighty is here 


deſcrib d as remembring mercy in the midſt of judg- 


ment, & commanding Michael to deliver his meſſage 
in the mildeſt terms, leaſt the ſpirit of Man, which 
Was already broken with the ſenſe of his guilt & mi- 
ery, ſhould fail before him. e 
2 , le phey fs 08. 
At the ſad Seniente rigorouſly urg d, | 
I For 1 behold them ſoftned and with tears 
Bewailing their exceſs,) all terror hide. 


; © 
0 


ſentiments. Upon their going abroad aſter the me- 


lancholy night which they had paſſed together, they 
diſcover the Lion and the Eagle purſumg each of 
them their prey towards the eaſtern gates of Paradiſe. 
There is a double beauty in this incident, not only 
as it preſents great and juſt omens, which are always 
agreeable in Poetry, but“ as it expreſſes that. enmity 
which was now produced in the Animal Creation . 

be Poet, to ſhew the ee | 


Is 
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238 to grace his Fable with a noble Prodigy, repreſents - 
the Sun in an Eclipſe. This particular incident has 
Jkewiſe a fine effect upon the imagination of the 
Reader, in regard to what follows; for 'at the ſame 
time that the Sun is under an Eclipfe, a bright cloud 
deſcends in the weſtern quarter of the Heavens, filled 
with an Hoſt of Angels, and more luminous than the 
Sun it ſelf, The whole Theatre of Nature is darkned, 
that this glorious Machine may appear in all its luſtre 
and magnificence. 1 Toe . 


- - - Why in the Eaſs 203. 
| Darkneſs e re day's mid-courſe ? and morning light _ 
„ More orient in that weſtern cloud that draws 
mY the 1 2 oy a radiant 3 5 Y 
And flow deſcends, with ſomething heav'nly fraught ? 
85 Rk = » for by this the beav'nly bands WM 
Down from a sky of Jaſper lighted now . 
In Paradiſe, and on a hill made halt; 
A glorious apparition = = » xt 


I need not obſerve how properly this Author, wha 
always ſuits his parts to the Actors whom he intro- 
duces, has employed Michael in the expulſion of our. 
firſt Parents from Paradiſe. The Archangel on this 
occaſion neither appears in his proper ſhape, nor in 
that familiar manner with which Raphael the ſociable _ 
- entertained the Father of Mankind before the 
all. His perſon, his port, & behaviour are ſuitable 
to a Spirit of the higheſt rank, & exquiſitely deſcrib'd 
in the following pallage. _ ee re 
= '< =. Th' Archangel foon drew nigh, 239. | 
Not in his ſhape celeflial , but fins, 409 25 30 
Clad - meet Man: ee 7 Arn: 
A military veſt of purple 'd 
.__ ©" Tavelter x hs ants or the gramm 
y Sarra, worn by Kings and Heroes old' n 
In time of vruce; bis had dips the woof. © 
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Hit flarry Belm, unbuckled, ſbew'd him Tn Es. 
In manhood. where youth ended; by his ſide . 
As in @ glifiring zodiack hung the Sword , 13 > i 
' Satan's dire dread, and in his hand the Spear. | „ T P 
Adam bow'd low: Hs kingly from: his ate 
Inclin 4 not, but his coming thus declared. 


EVE's complaint upon hearing that ſhe was to by 
removed from the garden of Paradiſe is wonderfully 
beautiful : The ſentiments are not only proper to TE 
ſubject, but have ſomething in them Fan ft 
and womaniſh. 


Auſt I then leave thee, Paradiſe? thus ligne 268. : 
Thee , native ſoil, theſe happy walks and ſhades, © 
Tit haunt of 2 ? Hers 1 hed hope to ſpend 
—_ * the reſpite of that day 
That muſt 3 mortal to us both, O flow rs 
That never will in other climate grow, 
My early viſitation and my laſt 

At even, which 1 bred up —— render hang 

From the firſt opening bud, and gave you names; 

Who now ſhall rear you to the Sun, or rank 
Your tribes, and water from th ambroſial fount 2 
| Thee, laſtly, nuptial Bowre, by me adorn'd 
With what to ſight or ſmell was ſweet : from thee 
How ſball I part, and whither wander down 
Into a lower world, to this obſcure 
And wild, how ſball we breath in other air 
Jeſs pure, accuftons 4 to immortal fruts? - 


 ADAM's ſpeech abounds with thoughts which are 
equally moving, but of a more maſculine & elevated 
turn. Nothing can be conceived more ſublime. and 


Poetical than the following og in it. 


This moſt afflifts me, that wg bene 3tfe | | 
As from his face I ſhall be 140. ee 
AEis bleſſed count nance; hers 1 could ä , 


_ 


With worſhip , place by place where he vouchſaful 
Preſene: je, and 10 wy Sonst relate; me” 3 
dog this mount he pes ; ander this n 
. Stood wiſiblez among theſe pines his voice. 
I, beard]; bere with him at this fountain talkd;s 
| 97 — grateful 8 4 Ne ml . 
. Of graſſy turf, and pile up every ffonm 

5 Of Ha from the . 75 my 5 
Or monument to ages, asd there '" 
 _ Offer ſweet [melling gums and fruits and flowers, 
I yonder netber World where ſhall I ſeek © 
His bright appearances, or footſteps trace? 

For though I fled him angry, yet recall d 
© To.life prolong d and promiſed race I now _ 
. Gladly behold though but his utmoſt chirts 


ef glory, and far off bis fleps adore. 


THE Angel afterwards leads Adam to the higheſt 
mount of Paradiſe , and lays before him a whole 
Hemiſphere, as a proper ſtage for thoſe Viſions which 
were to be repreſented on it. I have before obſerved 
how the Plan of Milton's Poem is in many particulars 
greater than that of the Iliad or Zneid. Virgil's Hero, 
In the laſt of theſe Poems, is entertained. with a fight” 
of all thoſe who are to deſcend from him; but tho“ 
that Epiſode is juſtly admired as one of the nobleſt 
deſigns in the whole Zed, every one muſt allow 
that this of Milton is of a much higher nature. Adam's 
Vifion is not confined: to any particular Tribe of 
Mankind, but extends to the whole ſpecies. 


IN this great review which Adam takes of all his 


Sons and Daughters, the firſt objects he is preſented 
with exhibit to him the ſtory of Cain & Abel, which 
is drawn together with much cloſeneſs & propriety of 
expreſſion. That curioſity and natural horror which 
ariſes in Adam at the fight of the firſt dying Man, 


Leo » 


r ARADISEZ LOST. „ 
Bur have 1 now ſeen Death? is this the way 40 - 

1 muſt return to native duff? O ſight © © 
Horrid to think, how horrible to feel! © 


IE ſecond Vifion ſets before him the image of; | I 


Death in a great variety of appearances. The Angel. 


to give him a general idea of thoſe effects which hin 


- 


puilt had brought upon his Poſterity, places before - 
dim a large Hoſpital, or Lazar - Houze, fill'd. with 
erſons lying under all kinds of mortal diſeaſes. How 
nely has the Poet told us that the fick perſons lan- 
giſhed under lingring and incurable diſtempers, bf an | 
apt & judicious uſe of ſuch imaginary beings as thoſe 
I mentioned in my laſt Pape rt 
Dire was the toſſing, deep the groans, Deſpair 4893 
Tended the ſick, 15 from couch to couch; 450. | 
And over them triumphant Death his dare 
Shook, but dela 'd fo firike , tho 2 oft :nvoked 
- With vows as their chief good and final hope. Is 
THE paſſion which likewiſe riſes in Adam on this 
occaſion is very natural. „ We bo 
Sight - ſo deform what heart of rock could long WES 
Dry-eyed bebold ? Adam could not, but _ 1 5 N 
Jh not of Woman born; Compaſſion quell 4 
His beſt of Man, and gave bim up to tears, — 


THE diſcourſe between the Angel & Adam which. 
follows, abounds with noble morals. e 
As there is — more delightful in Poetry than 
à contraſt and 9 on of incidents, the Author, 
after this melancholy proſpect of death and fickneſs, 

raiſes up a ſcene of mirth, love and jolity. The ſe- 

eret pleaſure that ſteals into Adam's heart as he is in- 
tent upon this viſion, is imagined with great delicacy.” 
1 muft not omit the deſcription of the looſe female 


— 


* 


called in Scripture. 
e | Fer 


— 


traupe, who ſeduced the Sons of God as they are 


ms. "NOTES uro x 
For that fair female troupe thou ſatu f, that ſrem's 6146 
© Of Goddeſſes, ſo. blitha ,.. ſo ſmooth, ſo gay, ' 
Ter empty of all good , wherein conppſls  - 
Woman's domeſtitk honour and chief praiſes — 
Bret only. and compleated to the tafle 
Of luſſul appetence, to ſing, to dance, 33 
To dreſi and troule the tongue, and roul the eyes 
| To theſe that ſober race of Men, Whoſe lives 
Religions titled them the Sons of God, 
| Shall yield 1 * their virtue, all their fu; 
rnobly to the trains and to the ſmiles © 
ue fair Atheiſts <-> W. 7 35 8 | 7 
THE nent Viſion is of a quite contrary nature, 
and filled with the horrors of War. Adam at the fight 
of it melts into tears, & breaks out in that paſſionate 


- - - O phat are thle 675. 
Death's miniſters, not Men: who thus deal death 5 
Inhumanly to Men, aud multitly . 
Jen 10 54 fold the ſin of him bo flew © 
Hit Brother : for of whom ſuch maſſacre © 
Make they but of their Brethren, Men of Men? © 


-MILTON, to keep up an agreeable variety in his 
Viſions, after having raiſed in the mind of his Reader 
the ſeveral ideas of terror which are conformable to 
the deſcription of War: paſſes on to thoſe ſofter images 
of Triumphs & Feſtivals, in that Viſion of lewdyeſs 
and luxury which uſhers in the flood. 
As it is viſible that the Poet had his eye upon 
. Ovid's account of the univerſal Deluge, the Reader 
may obſerve with how much judgment he has avoided 
every thing that is redundant or puerile in the Latin 
Poet. We do not here ſee the Wolf ſwimming among 
the Sheep, nor any of thoſe wanton imaginations 
which Seneca found fault with, as unbecoming the 
great cataſtrophe of Nature. If our Poet has imitated 
at verſe in which Ovid tells us that there was 8 


* 


0 RA uo vr 


PARADISE LOST. my 
bar Sea, & that this Sea had no ſhore to it, he has 
not ſet the thought in ſuch a light as to incur the cen- 


ſure which Criticks have paſſed upon it. The latter 


of that verſe in Ovid is idle and ſuperfluous, hut 


Jiuſt and beautiful in Milton. 3 
; Jamque mare & tellus nullum diſcrimen habebant ; 


Nit niſi pontus erat , detrant quoque littora ponte. Ovid, 


© © - Sea cover d Sea 8 7 749. 281 
Sea Without ſbore - - = Milton. 


IN Milton the former part of the deſcription does ; 


© not foreſtall the latter. How much more great and 


ſolemn on this occaſion is that which follows in our 


Engliſh Poet, | 


And in their Palaaes © 750. 
Where Luxury late reign d, Sea Monſters whelp'd 
And ſlabl iu © ö 

than that in Ovid, where we are told that the Sea- 


| calfs lay in thoſe places where the Goats ware uſed 


1 The haunt of Stals and Orcs and Sea-Mews may. 112 5 


to browze? The Reader may find ſeveral other paral- 


. Jel paſſages in the Latin and Engliſb deſcriptions of the 


Deluge, wherein our Poet has viſibly the advantage. 
The sky's being over- charged with clouds, the de- 


ſcending of the rains, the riſing of the Seas, and the 


appearance of the Rainbow, are ſuch deſcriptions as 
every one muſt take notice of. The circumſtance 


relating to Paradife is ſo finely imagined and ſuitable 


to the opinions of many learned Authors, that I can 


not forbear giving it a place in this paper. 


Then ſball this mount 829. 
- Of Paradiſe by might of waves be mov'd 
Out of his place, puſh'd by the horned flood, 
With all bis verdure ſpoit d, and tress adrift 

. Down the great River to the op ning Gulf, 

And there take root an Iſland ſalt and bare, 


#5: 


2 1 hate been the more icular in my 
- out of the eleventh oſs, Shen adi 21. 


_ n 5 N 0 TES UP o 


THE ranſition which the Poet makes gem dhe 

" Viſion of. the Deluge, to the concern it occaſioned in 

Adam, is 1 y graceful, and copied after Vis „ 
E 0,0 e e 18 a 
Pirit o | g 


_ didf LED grieve. „ ew” Ada. 10 labels 15 
* , The end of all vo 2 55 2 7 1 ES 


Depepulation ! thee another 8 | 

Of 3 75 eee floud thee aljo end. 
And ſun thee as thy Sons; till gently rear d 

By i Angel, on thy feet. 1 puny . laſt _ 


9 Though com ſertleſi „ at when. a Father mourns.” 75 8 


Vis Children, all in view dafren g at nes. 


e 
uſe it 
is not generally reckoned Nang, the "moſt ſhining 
Books of this Poem; for. 5 hich: reafan- the Reader 
might be apt to overlook thoſe many paſſages in it 
which deſerve our admiration. The eleventh & twelfth | 
Are indeed built upon that ſingle circumſtance of the 
Removal of our fr Parents from Paradiſe; but thong 
this is not in it-ſelf ſo great a ſubject as. that in me 
of the foregoing Books, it is extended and diverſified 
with ſo many ſurprizing incidents & pleafing Epiſodes, 
that theſe two laſt Books can by no means be looked 
upon as unequal parts of this Divine Poem. I muſt 
further add, that had not Ailton repreſented our firſt 
Parents as driven out of Paradiſe, his Fall of Man 
would not have been compleat, and n his 


Ackion e have -oran imperfeRt, ES 
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SY re TAT on, N. 369. 


| - Seguin; irritant animos demiſſa per aurer 
Wan qui ſunt oculis ſubjetta Ae, 237 "Heb 


Ik ro N, aftet baving repreſented i in viſion tis 
hiſtory of Mankind to the firſt great period of 
Nature, diſpatches the remaining part of it in narra- 
tion, He has deviſed a very handſome reaſon for the 
4 roceeding with Adam after this manner; 
7h doubtleſs the true reaſon was the difficulty. 
Whit woch the Poet would have found to have ſhadowed 
out ſo mix d & complicated a ſtory in viſible objects. 
I could wiſh however that the Author had done it, 
whatever pains Hg have Coſt him. To give my 
opinion freely, I think that the exhibiting part of the 
| hiſtory of Mankind in viſion, and part in narrative, 
2 as if an N ee. Painter ſhould put in colours one 
Balf of his ſab & write down the temaining part 
of it. If 29 9575 poem flags any where, it is in this 
_ harration., where in ſome places the Author has been 
'fo 1 to his divinity, that he has neglected. = 
Poetry, The narration, however; riſes very ha 
6) cr) 'occations , where the ſubject is Ae 
+  Poerifat ornaments, as paricuarly in the —ů 
| Whith he geſeribes among the Builders of Babel, & in 
his mört sketch of the Plagocs of Zgypt. The ſtorm 
of hail and fire, with the darkneſs 2 overſpread the 
hnd for thtde days, are deſeribed with great ſtrength. - 
Tue beautifull” paſſage which follows , »Þ raifed _ 
noble hints in Scripture. 


Thus with tin avound; 5 go. 
| The River- Dragon tamed at length ſubmits 
To let his Sojourmers depart, and oft 
Humbles bis fiubbern beart ; but ſtill as ia 
4 More harden'd after thaw: till in his rage 
* 1 Por ſuing um be late a 4, the Sea 
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wo NOTES UfN 
| facto bim with bis hoſt, but them lets paß 


As on dry land between too e pang uy 
Aud by the rod of _—_ * to fland 
Divided 


THE Me Draw is an alluſion to the Crocodile, | 
which inhabits the Nile, from whence Zgypr derives 
her plenty. This alluſion is taken from that ſublime 


paſſage in Ezekiel 29. 3. Thus ſaith the Lord God, behold 't 


am againſt thee Pharaoh King of Egypt, the great Dragon 
that lieth in the midſt of his rivers, which hath ſaid, 
My river is mine own, and I have made it for my elf. 
Milton has given us another very noble and poetical 
image in the ſame deſcription, which is copied almoſt 


word for word out of the Hiſtory of Moſes. Exod. 14. 24. 


All night he "will purſue, but bis approach 2885 

Darkneſ: defends between till morning watch; 
Then thro' the fiery pillar and the cloud 

+ God looking forth, will trouble all his hoſt, 

* And craze their chatiot-wheels : when by command 
Moſes once more his potent rod extends 


Over the Sea; tbe Sea his Rod obeys ; TS 


on their-embattell'd ranks the Waves return + 
* 4nd. overwhelm their War : = = - e 


As the principal defign of this- Epiſode was to ive ” 


__ an idea of the holy Perſon, who was to re-inſtate 
Humane-nature in that happines and perfection from 


which it had fallen, the Poet confines himſelf to the 
line of Abraham, from whence the Meſſiah was to 
deſcend, The. Angel i is deſcribed as ſeeing the Patriarch 


: actually travelling towards the Land of Promiſe, which 


gives 2 particular livelineſs to this part of the narra- 


| tion. 


I ſee him, but thou canſt not, with What faith 128. 
Tie leaves his Gods, „ his friends, „ bis native * 
Ur of Chaldæa, paſſing now the ford _ 
To Haran, "after bim a cumbrous train 
: Pl Herds and Thecks and numerous ſirviudi; 3 0 
; 3 ot 


U - 


PARADISE LOST. it 
Wot wand'ring poor, but trufting all hit wealth - © 
With God who call'd him, in a Land unknown. 

Canaan he now attains, I ſee his Tents | © 
PDitcht about Sechem , and the neigbbouring plain 
O Moroh, there by promiſe be receives ; 
Gift is his progeny of all that Land, © 
'From Hamath #orithward to the deſert ſouth, © © 
(Things by their names I call, though yet unnamed.) . 
AS yirgil's Viſion in the fixth Æneid probably gave 
. Milton the hint of this whole Epiſode, the laſt line is 
a tranſlation of that verſe, where Anchiſes mentions 
the names of places, which they were to beat hereafter, 


9 C 


Hec tum nomina erunt , nuns ſunt fine nomine terra. 


THE Poet has very finely repreſented the joy & 
gladneſs of heart which riſes in Adam upon his diſco- 
very of the Meſſiah. As he ſees his day at a diſtance 
through types and ſhadows , he rejoices in it; but 
when be finds the redemption of Man compleated , 
& Paradiſe again renewed, he breaks forth in rapture 


and tranſport, 


0 goodneſs infinite , goodneſs immenſe! 469. 
| That all this good of evil ſhall produce, &e. 


I have hinted in my ſixth paper on Milton, that an 
Heroick Poem, according to the opinion of the beſt 
Criticks, ought to end happily, and leave the mind 
of the Reader, after having conducted it through many 
doubts and fears, ſorrows and diſquietudes, in a ſtate 
olf tranquility and ſatis faction. Milton's Fable, which 
Had ſo many other qualificarions ta recommend it, 
Was deficient in this particular. It is here therefore, 
that the Poet has ſhewn a moſt exquiſite judgment, 
zs well as the fineſt invention, by finding out a method 8 
to ſupply this natural defect in his ſubject. Accordingly 

| he leaves the Adverſary of Mankind, in the laft view 

1 5 ich he gives us of him, 7 the loweſt ſtate '6f 
N 5 2 mor- | 


mY pw ww vs FR RVve 3 


„ NOTES pron 
| arge & diſappointment. We ſee him 5 OS 
- aſhes, groveling * the duſt, and loaden with. evi 
mom ry pains +) 8 On the contrary, our 
irt Parents are comforted by dreams & viſions , 
| tro with promiſes of 4 150 0 &, in a manner, 
raiſed to a greater ha appineſs th thit w ich they had 


forfeited; u won Satan is 3 nted miſerable in 


the height of his triumphs, ang Adam triumphant in 
the bei ht of miſer7. | 
MILTON's Porm ends very nobly. The laſt 
ſpeeches of Adam & the Arch-Angel are 1 of moral 
& inſtructive ſentiments. The ſleep that fell upon Eve, 
and the effects it had in quieting the diſorders of her 
mind , produges the ſame kind of conſolation in the 
Reader, who cannot peruſe the laſt beautiful ſpeech 
which is aſcribed to the Mother of Mankind * 
a ſecret pleaſure and ſatisfaction. 5 


Whence thou 1740 5 * whit her went 2 I bees; ; 61 to. 
Por God is alſo ep, and dreams agviſe , | 
mich he ha fri font p itious , ſome gregt good 
Preſaging, ſince Wi fn orrow and heart's A 
| Wearied J fell aſtaop: "but now lead on; | 
In me is no delay: with thee to = 8 
1s to flay here; withaut thes bere to ſtay 
Js to go hence unwilling ; ; thou to me 
A all things under begv'n, all places. thoy 
Who for my Wilful crime art baniſh'd —— . 
This farther conſolation yet ſecurg . - 
I carry hence; though all by me it loſt, 
 Sweb fauour, 1 unworthy an Ws d, 
© Þy me thy promiſed ſeed ſhall all reflone. 
THE following lines, which conclude hs Poem 
riſe in a moſt. glorious blaze of pactical images and 
expreffions. 
| HELIODORUS in his Ethiotichs acquaints us, 
chat the motion of the Gods differs from that of 


Mortals, as the former do not ſtir their feet, * 


wed ſtep by We 0 Ger. be Wee ot "ik 
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Some natural tears t pd, but wiped rv fron. 
dhe world was all or bs 12 
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PARADISE. LOST, „„ 


l an uniform frimming of. the whole- 


1 ———4 has 
Angels who were to take poſſeſſion of Paradiſe, 


7 ather Eve, and Adam heard 62 
We 21. oy es not; for note tos 185 
Th' Arcane from the. other hill 

To their 1 4 72 ; wy bright array 

_ The Cherubin deſcended ; on the WN 


5 _ Gliding meteorous, gs ev "ning mi 


Nin from a river, o'gr the martſh 1 „ 
434 gathers graund faſt at the lab rer . 

 Homeward returning, High in front 1 

Tb brandiſh'd ſword of Ged before they hes; 4 

| Fiercs as 4 Come 


T HE Author belped bis bn in the wollowing 


. paſſage, by refſecting on the behaviour of the Angel; 
Who, in Holy writ, has the conduct of Log, and his 
- "Family. The circumſtances drawn from that relation 
are very gracefully made uſe of on this occaſion. 


In either hand the haſtning Angel caught 637 : 


Our ling ring Parents, and to the eaſtern gate 
Led them direct; aud down the cliff as faſt 
To the ſubjetted flaw; ; then appear d. 

| They looking back 


IE ſcene - A our firſt Parents are op: 
with upon their looking back on Paradiſe, wonderfully 

 _ Nrikes the Reader's imagination, as nothing can be 
more natural than the tears they ſhed on that occaſion, | 


bey looking bach, all th th eaftes ſide bebeld Gate 


| Of Paradiſe, fo late their happy ſeat, 


Wav'd over by that flamin aming brand, the gate 
With readful faces throng'd and fiery arms: 


Where to chuſe 


- 


The Retder may obſerye with how.poetical a deſcrip» *- 
bates the Tame kind of motion ta ; 


* of of, 64 N their Guide, „ 
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. SD 
II 1 might preſume to offer at the ſinalleſt alters 
tion in this divine work, I ſhould think the Poem 
would end better with the paſſage here quoted, thait 


with the two verſes which follow. _ 
| «They hand in hand with wandering fleps and ſlow z 
Through Eden took their ſolitary . 
THESE two verſes, though they have their beauty, 
fall very much below the foregoing paſſage, & renew 
in the mind of the Reader that angi iſh which was 


A 


pretty well laid by that conſideration 
The world was all before them, where to chuſe .. 
Thar place of reſt, and Providence their Guide. 


THE number of Books in Paradiſe Loft is equal to 
. thoſe of the Zzeid. Our Author in his firſt Edition 
| — divided his Poem into ten Books, but afterwards 
broke the ſeventh & the tenth each of them into 
two different Books, by the help of ſome ſmall addi- 
tions. This ſecond diviſion was made with great 
judgment, as any one may ſee who will. be at the 
pains of examining it. It was not done for the ſake * 
of ſuch a chimerical beauty as that of reſembling Virg/l- 
in this particular, but for the more juft and regular 
i wok TEES: 
 THOSE' who have read Boſſa, and many of the 
Criticks who have written ſince his time, will not 
pardon me if I do not find out the particular Meral 
which 1s inculcated in Paradiſe Loft. Though I cap 
by no means think, with the laſt- mentioned French 
Author, that an Epick Writer firſt of all pitches upon 
2 certain Moral, as the ground-work and foundation 
of his Poem, and afterwards finds out a Story to it: 
I am, however, of opinion, that no juſt Heroic Poem 
ever was, or can be made, from whence one great 
Moral may nat be deduced. That which reigns in. 
Milton is the moſt univerſal and moſt uſeful that can 
be imagined; it is in ſhort this, that obedience t0.'the 
will of God males Men happy , that Aiſobrdjence makes 
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Sem miſerable. This is viſibly the Moral of the prin-: | 
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cipal Fable which turns upon Adam and Eve, who. 


continued in. Paradiſe while they kept the command 
that was given them, and were driven out of it as 


don as they had transgreſſed. This is | likewiſe the 


' Moral of the principal Epiſode , which ſhews us how. 


an innumerable multitude of Angels fell from their i, 


late of bliſs, & were caſt into Hell upon their diſobe- 


dience. Beſides this great Moral, which may be looked Fe 5 


üpon as the Soul of the Fable, there are an infinity 
of under Morals which are to be drawn from the ſer 
veral parts of the Poem, and which makes this wor 
more uſeful and inſtructive than any other Poem in 
i f EE i ann” 
THOSE. who have criticiſed on the Odiſſey, the 
 Tliad,, and neid, have taken a great deal of pains to 
fix the number of months or days contained in the 
Action of each of thoſe Poems. If any one thinks it 
worth his while to examine this particular in Milton, 
he will find that from Adam's firſt appearance in the 
fourth Book, to. his expulſion from Paradiſe in the 
twelfth, the Author reckons ten days. As for that 


part of the action which is deſcribed in the three firſt 
books, as it does not paſs within the regions of nature, 


I have before obſerved that it is not ſubject to any. 
eine 4 | 
I I have now finiſhed my obſervations on a work 
Which does an honour to the Engliſb Nation. I have 
taken a general view of it under thoſe four heads, 
2 Fable, the Characters, the Sentiments, and the 


Language, and made each of them the ſubject of a 


particular paper. I have in the next place ſpoken ef 
the cenſures which our Author may incur under each 
of theſe heads, which I. have confined to two papers, 
though I might have enlarged the number, if [ had 
been diſpoſed to dwell on ſo ungrateful a ſubject. 
I believe, however, that the ſevereſt Reader will not 
find any little fault in Heroic Poetry, which this Author 
„ K*. o — 15 ; | has | 
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| 2 17 Pe e bis ſevere blew ; 


= . mithes After havin N treated at large of Purddif: - 


_ Loft, co bott nk it ſufficient to have celebrated . 
tun Poem in the whole, without DN to pate 
 ticuſars. Fhave therefore be | pon each 
ok, fn voured Fu 72 = 1 
* confiſt; : 


„ the paſfiony which by the mh 
the ſentimenk, abe b exp 
ewiſe endeavoured to et by the he 


4 | Poet ſhines by a happy invention; 


or a judicious imitation: how he has copi 

ved: Homer, or Virgil, and raifed his own imagina- 
tions by che uſe which he has made of ſeveral 2 
F paßage $ 5 Seripture. E might have inſerted alfo 


: nick | 4.99 ges of 14%, „Which our Author has imitated ; i I | 
do not 


but as Gal ln upon Taſſe to be 4 ſufficient voucher, 

would not perplex my Reader with fuch quotations, 
as 3 h6nour to the alien than the ugliſn 
2 7 In ſhort I hate endeavoured to 'particulatite 

rt innumerable kinds of beauty, which it would 
be fedious to recapirulate' but Which are eſſential to 
Poetry, and which we met with in the Works 
of this great Author. Had 1 It, at my firſt en- 

gaging in u this defign, thar it would have led me to 

| fo great a length, 1 believe I ſhould never have entred 
upon it; but the kind reception which it bas mex 
a wich among thoſe whoſe 7 I have a value for, 
ive me nò reaſon ee 
= * in — den 


